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A BRIEF SURVEY 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT ARMENIA 


Y. A. MANANDIAN 
(Professor of History, University of Erivan, Armenia) 
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The Armenian nation entered upon the 
arena of history some six hundred years 
before our era. 

The names of Armina for the country 
and Arminiya for the people are first 
encountered in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Persian king Darius Hystaspes (522- 
486 B.C.). The Arminiya of these inscrip- 
tions, called by Herodotus Armenes, were, 
as present-day research has established, an 
Indo-European people, who had migrated 
to their new land from Europe by way of 
Asia Minor. About the twelfth century 
B.C. the Indo-European ancestors of 
modern Armenians, together with related 
Thracian-Phrygian tribes, wandered from 
Thracia into Asia Minor, and lived there, 
side by side with Hittite peoples, for about 
six hundred years. Historians also sup- 
pose that these Armenes, referred to as 
Arims in Homer's Illiad, were occupying, 
during the time when the epic was com- 
posed, i. e., perhaps in the 9th-8th cen- 


(3) 


tury B.C., a region of Cappadocian Caesa- 
tia, which at that period formed part of 
ancient Cilicia. 

Before the appearance of the Armenes 
from the West, ancient Armenia had been 
populated chiefly by Allarodian or Japhetic 
tribes, united under the domination of the 
Halds, whom Assyrian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions style as Urartians. 

During the 9th to the 6th centuries B.C. 
the peoples of the Urartian kingdom had 
attained an original culture of relatively 
high level, which was to determine the 
cultural future of ancient Armenia. The 
state of development of this culture is at- 
tested not only by the presence of cunei- 
form writing in the Urartian language, but 
also by the evidencies of agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, and metal- 
lurgy, as well as by highly-developed tech- 
niques of irrigation and the construction 
of fortified cities. It is interesting to note 
that one of the canals, built by the Urart- 
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ians to provide the population with drink- 
ing water, is still in existence and in op- 
eration in the city of Van. 

Even before the conquering invasion of 
the Armenes, the Urartian kingdom had 
been greatly weakened by the Cimmerian 
and Scythians assaults which took place 
during the 8th and 7th centuries B.C. It is 
supposed that the migration of the Arme- 
nes from Cappadocia and Asia Minor to 
the east and their settlement in the western 
and south-western sections of Armenia had 
been set in motion by these earlier in- 
vasion attempts. 

As Strabo tells us, the Armenes settled 
originally in the regions of Acylisene (pre- 
sent-day Erzingian) and of Supiritis-Chu- 
pria, moving gradually from there into the 
inner and northern sections of the Armen- 
ian highlands. 

Xenophon provides some curious infor- 
mation regarding the persistent wars be- 
tween the Armenes and the Urartians in 
the 6th century B.C. The Armenes wanted 
the Urartians to give them the use of sum- 
mer pastures in the highlands, whereas 
the Urartians, who were mountain-dwell- 
ers, demanded the free use of the fertile 
uncultivated lands in the valleys occupied 
by the Armenes. Xenophon’s tale makes 
it clear that the Medes and Persians took 
advantage of the country’s internal strife, 
subjugated it, and made the ancient in- 
habitants and the newcomers live peace- 
fully side by side under a new domination. 

This peaceful settlement resulted in a 
gradual union between -the local popula- 
tion and the Indo-European Armenes, thus 
giving rise in the succeeding centuries to 
a mixed Japhetic-Indo-European Arme- 
nian nation, whose ancestors are both the 
Armenes and the Japhetic, or Allarodian, 
peoples of ancient Urartu. At the same 
time, while to most other nations the Ar- 
menians were known as Armenes, they 
styled themselves as Haygq. It is now 
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supposed that “Hay” is a designation for 
the Japhetic ancestors of the Armenians, 
the ancient population of Hayasa, a region 
lying to the northwest of the Lake of Van. 

During the 7th and 6th centuries B.C, 
material changes took place in the political 
life of Anterior Asia. The ancient East- 
ern kingdoms (Assyria, Babylon, Urartu, 
and Egypt) gave way to new unions and 
alliances formed by the warlike tribes of 
the Medes and Persians, who subjugated 
the old cultures and created new states. It 
is known that as early as the first half 
of the 6th century the Armenes were allies 
and vassals of the Medes, who held the 
land of Urartu in their power. 

It may be seen from Xenophon’s testi- 
mony that under the first Achemenids, the 
Persian kings Cyrus (550-529 B.C.) and 
Cambyses (529-522 B.C.) the Armenes, 
united under a King-Basiieus, had become 
allies and vassals of the mighty Persian 
state, which had surplanted the Median 
kingdom. Soon thereafter, however, Arme- 
nia made an attempt to free herself from 
the domination of Darius Hystaspes (522- 
486 B.C.). This rebellion once quelled, 
the rising Armenian kingdom, like Persia’s 
other vassal states, became a satrapy (in 
520 B.C.) 

Persian dommation in Armenia lasted 
for over two centuries, from 550 to 330 
B.C. 

Xenophon gives certain indications of 
the life led by the people of ancient Ar- 
menia during the Achemenid epoch. These 
are to be found in “Anabasis” wherein he 
describes, as an eye-witness, the retreat 
of 10,000 Greeks through Armenia to the 
Black sea in 401-400 B.C. 

From his report it may be seen that the 
chief occupations of the Armenes were 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and _horti- 
culture. The Greeks retreating through 
Armenia found in every village abundant 
supplies of agricultural produce — wheat 
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and barley, various beans, raisins, wines 
of good quality, bacon, and sesame, al- 
mond, and pistachio-nut oils. He also men- 
tions a beverage made from barley, re- 
sembling beer, which was sipped from a 
jug through a straw. The “Anabasis” notes 
a number of domestic animals, such as 
goats, sheep, bulls, cows, pigs, chickens, 
and horses. Strabo reports that “Armenia 
had excellent pasture-land for horses, in 
no way inferior to that of Media, so that 
the steeds destined for use by the Persian 
kings were raised here, while the Amen- 
ian Satrap each year sent to the Persian 
20,000 colts for the feast of Mithra.” 

The data cited indicates the high level 
of development of Armenian agriculture 
and animal husbandry. 

The country’s social system is only in- 
directly referred to by the ancient writers. 
There is indication that the basis of the 
social structure of the Armenes during this 
epoch was the clan, and that barter was 
the prevailing economy. According to the 
description given by Xenophon, the Ar- 
menes lived in crowded settlements, actu- 
ally fortified villages, surrounded by pro- 
tecting walls. The head of each village 
was a comarch, a clan or village chief, who 
was a member of the government along 
with the satrap. 

That social classes were, apparently, 
hardly developed may be seen from the 
fact that Armenia had no cities. Xeno- 
phon’s “Anabasis” shows that during their 
retreat through Armenia the Greeks found 
only fortified villages along their way, but 
not a single real city to serve as a trading 
center. That such cities did not, during 
this epoch, exist in Armenia may also be 
deduced from the fact that the official re- 
sidence of the satrap, as mentioned by 
Xenophon, was a castle in one of the vill- 
ages. 

It is nevertheless quite possible that dur- 
ing the epoch of Persian domination a 
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considerable change began to take place 
in the structure of the clans, resulting from 
an increase of the powers and rights of the 
heads of clans and tribal chiefs. The pro- 
gressive migrations of the Armenes and 
their conquest of the local population un- 
doubtedly gave rise to economic and social 
inequalities, which may have brought 
about the gradual weakening of clans and 
emergence of distinct social classes. 

According to Herodotus, the Armenes to- 
gether with the Pactians and other neigh- 
bors comprised the thirteenth satraphy, 
which had to pay the Persian king 400 
talents (a sum amounting to approxim- 
ately 1,160,000 gold roubles). Moreover, 
Armenia had to supply a certain contingent 
of armed troops to the Persian army, ap- 
parently 40,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry. 
The Armenian subsidiary army took part 
in all the wars undertaken by the kings of 
Persia. Thus, Herodotus informs us that 
during the Greco-Persian wars, in 480, 
among Xerxes’ troops were a number of 
Armenes, armed in the manner of the Phry- 
gians. Their equipment consisted of small 
shields, short lances, swords, and javelins; 
they wore woven helmets and boots. Gre- 
co-Roman sources also make special men- 
tion of Armenian troops who fought to- 
gether with the Persians against Alexan- 
der the Great. 

The Conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great in 330 B.C. and the formation in 
the East of the Hellenistic Seleucid mon- 
archy in 312 B.C. introduced a new era 
in the political and economic development 
of Armenia. 

Toward the beginning of this epoch the 
territory populated by the Armenes con- 
sisted of three distinct regions: Greater 
Armenia, which centered about the Ayrarat 
Valley; Sophena, which lay between the 
Euphrates, the lower reaches of the Ara- 
zanius, and the upper reaches of the Tigris; 
and Lesser Armenia, which was situated 
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between the Euphrates and the upper 
reaches of the Halys and the Lycos. 

None of these regions was ever fully 
conquered by the Macedonians, either un- 
der Alexander the Great or under his suc- 
cessors. After the formation of the Seleu- 
cid state, these three regions continued to 
maintain their inner independence and 
were ruled by local dynasts, who are fre- 
quently styled in the ancient sources as 
“kings” (basilei). Being vassals of the 
Seleucids, the Armenian dynasts were 
obliged to pay them tribute and to supply 
troops in times of war. However, they fre- 
quently took advantage of the conflicts 
among the Seleucids to ignore their duties. 

In the beginning of the second century 
B.C., after the Seleucid King Antiochus 
III was defeated by the Romans (in 189 
B.C.), Greater Armenia and Sophena freed 
themselves entirely from Seleucid domina- 
tion. The local dynasts, Artaxes and Zari- 
ader, who at that time ruled these regions, 
proclaimed themselves independent kings 
of Greater Armenia and Sophena respec- 
tively. 

There ensued a rapid growth of these 
two kingdoms. Strabo tells us that under 
Artaxes and Zariader the hitherto small 
country of Armenia began to increase its 
territory at the expense of neighboring 
lands. To the newly-formed kingdoms were 
joined regions conquered from the Medes, 
the Ibers, the Halibs, the Catoans, and the 
Syrians, the majority of these falling to the 
share of Greater Armenia. It is supposed 
that under Artaxes I Greater Armenia oc- 
cupied all of the Armenian highlands, and 
that its frontiers reached the river Kura 
and the Caspian Sea in the North, Atro- 
patena in the East, Northern Mesopotamia 
in the South, and Sophena and Lesser Ar- 
menia in the west. 

By the time the Artaxid dynasty came 
into power, the Armenes had already com- 
pleted the process of settlement upon the 


territory of the Armenian highlands; more- 
over, the country was almost completely 
Armenized, and, according to Strabo, one 
language was spoken throughout, the Ar- 
menian. (This should, of course, be un- 
derstood to mean that by this time the 
tongue of the Armenes had become the 
dominant one in the Armenian highlands), 
It would appear that the union of the Indo- 
European Armenes with the Japhetic and 
other local tribes and the definitive ethni- 
cal formation of the Armenian people had 
been completed before the formation of the 
Artaxid kingdom. 

The Hellenistic epoch in the East was 
a period of lively commercial and industrial 
activity, combined with the growth of a 
money economy and the foundation of a 
number of Greek colonies and cities which 
exerted a powerful influence upon the cul- 
tural development of Anterior Asia. The 
cultural and economic progress of the East 
brought about a marked change in the 
existence of the Armenian regions as well. 

The local Armenian culture, which dur- 
ing the Achemenid epoch had felt strongly 
the influence of Persia, had also, through 
its close proxtmity to the Hellenistic world, 
undergone the influence of Hellenism from 
the third century B.C. onward, this latter 
influence increasing progressively through- 
out the second and first centuries B.C. 

In Sophena, and in Greater and Lesser 
Armenia the first to fall under the Hellen- 
istic influence were the local rulers — the 
kings and the upper class. It is curious 
to note that even in the distant region 
of ancient Armavir there has recently been 
discovered a Greek inscription, dated 282 
B.C., which lists all the months of the 
Macedonian calendar. The minting in the 
Armenian kingdoms of their own coins with 
Greek inscriptions — a phenomenon to be 
found throughout the East — is a certain 
indication of the growth of trade and 
money exchange not only in all of Anterior 
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Asia in general, but in the local Armen- 
ian kingdoms in particular. 

It is therefore quite natural that the first 
cities of ancient Armenia Arshamoshat, 
Carcatiokert and Artashat, should have 
been founded precisely during the Seleucid 
epoch. 

The city of Arshamoshat was founded by 
Arsham, King of Sophena, not far from the 
Euphrates in the third century B.C. The 
other city of Sophena, Carcatiokert, or, 
more probably, Arcatiokert, apparently 
founded by Arcates, was situated not far 
from the river Tigris, in all likelihood upon 
the site of the present ruins of Egyl. 

Because of its proximity to the cultural 
world of the Hellenes and its favorable lo- 
cation along the Achemenid “king’s road,” 
which led across the Taurus to the Khar- 
berd valley and thence across the Eu- 
phrates through Melitene, it was ancient 
Sophena which, of the three Armenian re- 
gions, was most favorably placed for cui- 
tural and economic development. Hence it 
was that the first cities of ancient Armenia, 
Arshamoshat and Arcatiokert, arose not in 
Greater or Lesser Armenia, but Sophena. 

After Greater Armenia had been pro- 
claimed an independent state, Artaxes I 
founded in the Ararat valley, on the shores 
of the river Araxes, the city of Artashat 
( Artaxiasata, i. e., Joy of Artaxes) in 166 
B.C. The city, situated on the main road 
to the ports of the Black Sea, became not 
only the political, but the most important 
trading center of ancient Armenia. The 
time of its foundation corresponds with 
that of the establishment of world trade 
routes to China and of the development 
of overland routes to India and Central 
Asia. It may be seen from the testimony 
of Greco-Roman writers that Artashat, 
capital of Greater Armenia, which Plutarch 
called “Armenia’s Carthage,” enjoyed in 
the Roman world the reputation of being 
a large and very beautiful city. 


In the first century B.C., under Artaxes’ 
grandson Tigranes the Great (95-56 B.C.) 
Greater Armenia attained its maximum 
political development and, for a short time, 
became a major power. 

The Armenian kingdom of Tigranes the 
Great was assisted in its growth both by 
a favorable world political situation, and 
by the progressive development and rapid 
increase of its population during the pre- 
ceding centuries. : 

“The key to the successes of Tigranes the 
Great,” as Professor G. Halatianz quite 
correctly observes, “must be sought in the 
tremendous reserve of economic power 
which Armenia had been accumulating 
for centuries, during the peaceful rule of 
the Persians, under the Seleucids, and 
later.” 

In fact, during the Greco-Persian wars, 
the conquest of the East by Alexander the 
Great and the subsequent discords, the Ar- 
menian regions had lain outside the main 
current of world events, and interruptions 
of their peaceful development had been in- 
frequent. bea 

It is apparently this circumstance which 
accounts for the progressive and rapid mul, 
liplication of the Indo-European Armenes 
during this ancient period in their history, 
as well as for the wealth and prosperity 
of their country, noted in Greco-Roman 
sources. 

In the days of Herodotus and Xeno 
in the fifth century B.C., the territory oc- 
cupied by the major part of the Armeneg 
was relatively insignificant. Beside Lesser 
Armenia and Akylisene, the new settlers 
held the southwestern part of ancient Ar- 
menia, living mostly along the Arazanius 
and its tributaries and, farther south, along 
the upper reaches of the Tigris. Strabo, 
on the other hand, indicates that in his day 
the Armenian population, which had 
spread out in every direction, was not only 
occupying almost all the regions of historic 
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Armenia, but also comprised a consider- 
able part of the populations of Cappadocia, 
Adiabena, and Northern Mesopotamia. 

Thanks to a very favorable combination 
af political and economic conditions, 
Greater Armenia, united under the power 
af Tigranes the Great with Sophena which 
he had conquered, became, in the first cen- 
tury B.C., a large and vital state, more 
powerful by far than its small neighbors, 
Qsroena, Corduena, Adiabena, and Atro- 
patene Media. Small wonder, then, that 
after having formed an alliance with the 
king of Pontus, Mithridates Eupator, and 
thus protecting herseif from the West, Ar- 
menia was able to withstand the pressure 
af the Parthians, who had grown in 
strength and extended their frontiers to the 
Euphrates. 

Taking advantage of discords arising 
among the Parthian Arsacids, Tigranes 
the Great drove the Parthians out of the 
western regions of their state and united 
the above-named small kingdoms under 
the hegemony of Greater Armenia. Shortly 
thereafer he proceeded to occupy consid- 
erable portions of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Cilicia, and even Phoenicia. Tigranes the 
Great thus created a vast empire, spread- 
ing from the Kura and the Caspian down 
to-Egypt and the Mediteranean, and from 
Eobatana to Cappadocia and Western 

The ascendance of Greater Armenia was, 
however, of brief duration. After the de- 
feat of Tigranes’ ally, Mithridates of Pon- 
tus, she found herself between powerful 
Rome and growing Parthia, and in 69-66 
B.C. fell apart under presure of the tri- 
umphant Roman armies led by Lucullus 
and Pompey. Under the rule of Tigranes 
there remained only Greater Armenia 
(without Sophena ) and two of his previous 
conquests, Corduena and Northern Meso- 
potamia. 

The vast conquests of Tigranes, thanks 


to which Armenia had spread to the Medi- 
terranean, had created the possibility of 


closer relations between Southern Trans- | 


caucasia and the Hellenistic centers of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Had Tigranes’ 


empire not collapsed in 69-66 B.C., this | 
vital connection with the culture of the | 
Hellenistic south would undoubtedly have 


been of great importance in the cultural 

and economic progress of Armenia. 
There are a number of indications to be 

found in ancient sources that Tigranes the 


Great, surrounded by Greek philosophers | 
and scientists, aspired to transform Arme- | 


nia by implanting Hellenistic culture and 
by furthering the growth of trade, industry, 
and craftsmanship. 

In order to attain this goal, the country 
needed an influx of urban commercial and 
industrial population. For this reason 
Tigranes caused great numbers of colonists, 
predominantly city dwellers, to be brought 
with all their possessions, from the con- 
quered southern states to the newly-found- 
ed capital of Tigranokert and to several 
other urban centers. 

According to ancient sources, Tigrano- 
kert, following the example of the capitals 
of the Seleucids, was destined to become 
a hearth of Hellenistic science, art and lit- 
erature. Amphicrates, a celebrated writer 
and rhetorician of that epoch, who had 
been exiled from Athens, was invited to 
Armenia. Metrododorus of Scepsis, a well- 
known philosopher and statesman from the 
kingdom of Pontus, whom Pliny once 
called “Abhorrer of the Romans,” was one 
of Tigranes’ closest advisers, and, indeed, 
wrote a history of the latter’s life which 
has unfortunately been lost. Plutarch in- 
forms us that there was a troupe of actors 
in Tigranokert, whom Tigranes had import- 
ed for the opening of the theatre which he 
had built in the capital. How profound 
the influence of Hellenism and of the Greek 
language was on the upper classes of Ar- 
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menian society may be seen from the fact 
that Tigranes’ son and successor, Artavaz- 
des, composed tragedies, speeches, and his- 
torical surveys in Greek. Some of these 
were extant in Plutarch’s time. 

It has been definitely established by care- 
ful scientific research that the site of an- 
cient Tigranokert, the intended political, 
cultural, and economic center of Tigranes’ 
empire, lay in present-day Farkin, to the 
north of the Tigris. 

The collapse of Tigranes’ empire natural- 
ly brought about a marked decline in Ar- 
menian urban industry and commerce, 
since the country, limited to its original 
territory, lost contact with the culture of 
the Hellenistic south and since moreover, 
its new capital, Tigranokert, was ravaged 
by Lucullus’ troops in 69 B.C. and aban- 
doned by its population. 

Regarding the political and social struc- 
ture of Tigranid Armenia, only sparse, ob- 
scure, and indirect information is provided 
by Plutarch, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

Tigranes’ empire was, apparently, a poli- 
tical federation of the same type as the 
great Persian state of the Achemenids. Ar- 
menia’s vassal states were forced to recog- 
nize the supreme power of Tigranes, the 
“King of kings.” pay tribute to him, and 
assist him in his military exploits. Tigranes’ 
vast empire, although united under his 
power, did not, of course, represent a uni- 
fied state. It was rather a heterogeneous 
group of nations and tribes which had 
reached widely different levels of social 
and cultural development, and it fell apart 
at Tigranes’ first defeat. 

It may be seen from Greco-Roman 
sources that Armenia itself during this par- 
ticular period was in a stage of transition 
from the tribal social order of Xenophon’s 
day to the feudal society of the Archacid 
era. In Tigranes’ empire, as in his military 
conquests, the dominant role was played 
by the landed nobility, dynasts, and megis- 


tans, who had their own domains and 
castles. A large share of the wealth of the 
conquered countries apparently fell into 
their hands. Being the basis of Armenia’s 
military power and holding vast estates, 
they apparently consolidated their domina- 
tion and increased in influence. One result 
of this rise in power of the estate-holding 
class may have been a process of enslave- 
ment of the communal. peasants and the 
formation of a dependent peasant popula- 
tion. Slavery undoubtedly existed and 
played a considerable part in the life of 
the country, but the real base of produc- 
tion during that epoch was not slave labor, 
but the peasant masses, who worked large- 
ly on a communal basis. 

Following Pompey’s victories in the East, 
Armenia was accepted as one of the friends 
and allies of the Roman nation and for al- 
most a century remained within the 
Roman sphere of influence. It became one 
of the outposts of the great Roman Empire, 
which stretched on the East to the Eu- 
phrates and the Arabian desert. 

During the reign of Tigranes’ successor, 
Artavazdes (56-34 B.C.), the Romans were 
striving to conquer the Parthian kingdom 
and dreamed of re-establishing under their 
power the empire of Alexander the Great. 
Far from meeting with success, these at- 
tempts ended in the defeat of Crassus in 
53 B.C. and of Mark Antony in 36 B.C. 
The Roman frontier in the East remained 
either the river Euphrates or Mesopotamia. 

Once this frontier was permanently esta- 
blished, Armenia became a buffer state, 
and found herself between the hammer 
and the anvil — between the Romans who 
pressed her constantly from the West, and 
the renewed power of the Parthians on the 
East. 

This fatal position of ancient Armenia 
between the great rival states of the East 
and the West, which continued through- 
out the Byzantine-Sassanid and the Byzan- 
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tine-Arabian epochs, was one of the chief 
causes which hindered its prosperity and 
had unfavorable influence on political and 
inner development. 

There were profound economic reasons 
for the conflict and rivalry between the 
two world powers. They were struggling 
chiefly for the mastery over the trade 
routes to India and China. All too often 
during this desperate struggle Armenia 
was used as a base for operations or as 
the theatre of war. Possession of this 
theatre was of the greatest importance to 
both of the rival empires, not only because 
one of the branches of the main trade route 
led through Armenian territory, but also 
because this territory itself was of great 
strategic value. 

Thanks to its physical and geographic 
characteristics, Armenia had always been 
a gigantic natural fortress and was strategi- 
cally most important as a base for both 
assault and defense. It was precisely be- 
cause of its strategic value that wars were 
constantly waged for the possession of Ar- 
menia, and that its history is so closely 
connected with that of the great empires 
of the Near East. 

After the Parthians defeated Crassus and 
Mark Antony, Armenia, went through a 
period of great turbulence, punctuated by 
fierce fighting and by the alternate rule of 
Roman and Parthian overlords. 

In the beginning of the Christian era, 
with the deaths of Tigranes IV and his 
sister Erato, came the end of the Artaxid 
dynasty in Armenia. The ensuing interreg- 
num lasted until the Arsacids came into 
power in 66 A.D. In order to keep Arme- 
nia within its sphere of influence; Rome 
made free use of bribery and assassination 
in fostering conflict, discontent, and con- 
stant uprisings which would hinder any in- 
crease in the country’s political strength. 
This policy, however, was unsuccessful: the 
power of Rome over Armenia remained 


merely nomina!, while there was a mark- 
ed increase in the influence of the Parth- 
ians, with whom most of the Armenian 
nobles were in sympathy. 

The failure of Rome’s traditional policy 
in Armenia forced Emperor Nero, at the 
conclusion of the Roman-Parthian War of 
58-63 A.D., to form a pact with Parthia, 
according to which the Parthian dynasty 
of the Arsacids took over the rule of Ar- 
menia under the nominal overlordship of 
Rome. The founder of the new Armenian 
dynasty was the brother of the Parthian 
King Vologeses I, Tiridates, who accepted 
the crown in Rome from Nero’s own hands. 

Arsacid Armenia existed as an indepen- 
dent state for over three centuries (from 
66 to 384-387 A.D.), surviving the fall of 
the Parthian kingdom, the formation of 
the Sassanid Persian monarchy in 227, and 
of the Byzantian Empire towards the end 
of the fourth century. 

During its earlier period, the Arsacid 
dynasty brought Armenia to a high level 
of economic and political power. 

Shortly after Tiridates rose to the Arme- 
nian throne, he reconstructed Artashat, the 
capital which had been destroyed by the 
Roman general Corbulo in 59 A.D. Arta- 
shat was rebuilt with funds granted by the 
Emperor Nero, and was renamed Neronia. 
Shortly thereafter two new cities, Mzura 
and Vaharshapat. were founded. Mzura 
was built by the Arsacid king Sanatruk 
during the last quarter of the first century 
A.D., or possibly in the beginning of the 
second century, in the ancient Armenian 
region of Taron, near the confluence of the 
rivers Arazanius and Kara-su. Vaharsha- 
pat, known also as Kainepolis or “New 
City,” was founded on the site of the an- 
cient settlement of Vardgesavan by Sana- 
truk’s son Vaharsh, who ruled in Armenia 
during the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian (117-188 A.D.). 

.The mere fact. of the construction of 
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three large cities in the space of fifty to 
seventy years is evidence of the rapid 
growth of Armenian prosperity under the 
carly Arsacids. 

Under Emperor Trajan in 115 A.D., Ar- 
menia was turned into a Roman province, 
ruled by a legate. This did not last long, 
however, and Trajan’s successor, Emperor 
Hadrian, renouncing his predecessors’ con- 
quests, restored the Armenian kingdom of 
the Arsacids in 117 A.D. 

From that time on, until the formation 
in the third century of the Persian Sas- 
sanid monarchy (226) which supplanted 
the Parthian kingdom, Armenia found 
herself, during constant Roman-Parthian 
wars, under the successive domination, now 
of the Romans, now of the Parthians. In 
zeneral, however, during this epoch Arme- 
nia remained under a strong political and 
cultural influence of the neighboring Par- 
thians, an influence based upon a close in- 
ter-relation and similarity of the social and 
political structure of the two countries. 

In fact, the outstanding characteristic of 
the interna! life of Armenia during this 
period is generally considered to be the 
strong influence exercised upon it by the 
culture and statecraft of Iranic Parthia, 
and the final formation of the feudal so- 
ciety, the germs of which were already 
present under the Artaxid dynasty. 

Both then and through the succeeding 
centuries, Armenian society developed 
along feudal lines reminiscent of the feud- 
alism of Western Europe. In Armenia, 
even as in Western Europe, feudal society 
represented a many-storied structure com- 

posed of rigidly-defined social layers, the 
dominating class being the militant land- 
owning aristocracy which exploited the de- 
pendent peasants who lived on its estates. 

The upper layer of this society in Ar- 
menia was formed by the naharars or 
princely families, hereditary owners of vast 
domains who exercised full rights of gov- 


ll 
ernment in their own lands. These na- 
harars were vassals of the Arsacids, or 
sub-vassals of powerful neighboring prin- 
cipalities. In the Arsacid kingdom itself 
the naharars held the highest offices of 
state by right of inheritance. Thus the 
honorary office of placing the crown on 
the king’s head was the hereditary privi- 
lege of the princely family of the Bagra- 
tids while supreme command of the Ar- 
menian army was hereditary with the 
Mamikonids. Command over the king's 
guard and protection of the king was a 
right of the Horhorun family while care 
of the personal treasury, fortresses and 
Jands of the Arsacids and supervision of 
the royal harem was the privilege of the 
princes of Mardpet. Many other court of- 
fices were distributed in a similar manner 
among otherm noble families. 

The second group in Armenian feudal 
society was a numerous class of privileged 
small land-owners, the so-called azads, who 
vere vassals either of the Arsacid kings, 
or of more or less important naharars. The 
social and economic status of the azads cor- 
responded to that of the knights of medi- 
eval Europe. Military service in the cav- 
alry of the king or of one of the princes 
was obligatory upon them. There were, 
however, free from taxation, and in return 
for their military service received heredi- 
tary lands or fiefs, known as hostaks. 

The third group in this feudal society 
was formed by the shinakans — serfs who 
were attached to the land. This group 
was the country’s basic taxable popula- 
tion and paid quit-rents and provided 
ready labor. 

Slavery was wide-spread, but chiefly 
house slaves were used. In Arsacid Ar- 
menia slaves were owned by the princes 
and knights, and also by churches, mon- 
asteries, and priests. In extent, however, 
slavery in Armenia could not compare with 
the same institution in ancient Greece or 
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Rome. Here the basis of production was 
not slave labor, but the toil of the peas- 
ents. 

Feudalism im the Arsacid and succeed- 
ing epochs was further characterized by 
the development and eventual predomina- 
tion of transit foreign trade, in which Ar- 
menia served as a middle-man, and the 
springing up of new cities, situated along 
the northern world trade route which led 
from China and Central Asia to the south- 
ern and eastern ports of the Black Sea. 

The Mediterranean and Black Sea re- 
gions occupied first by Rome, and later 
by Byzantium, were useful to these powers 
not only in the pursuit of their policy of 
conquest, but also for foreign trade on a 
large scale. In peaceful times Armenia, 
through whose territory passed the north- 
ern routes to the Black Sea, played a con- 
siderable part in this commerce. Through 
it were transported Chinese silks and other 
valuable products exported to Western 
Europe from China, Central Asia, and 
Northern India. 

This is the explanation for the appear- 
ence, during the Arsacid and the Byzan- 
tine-Sassanid epochs of a whole series of 
new cities, the largest of which were Va- 
harshapat and Theodosiopolis. 

Of greatest importance for international 
trade was the capital of Armenia, Arta- 
shat, which had become a storage place for 
transit goods and one of the chief centers 
of world trade. 

After the assassination of the last Par- 
thian king Artaban and the rise of the 
Persian Sassanids in 227 A.D., Armenia, 
which continued to be ruled by the Par- 
thian Arsacid dynasty, abruptly changed 
its foreign policy in favor of Rome. 
It was therefore natural for the Sassanids 
to be unfriendly toward the Arsacids and 
to seek their destruction. 

In the ensuing stubborn struggle, which 
continued throughout the third century, the 


Sassanids were usually victorious. Finally, 
towards the end of that century, after the 
Persians suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Roman general Galerius, Ar- 
sacid Armenia was permitted to enjoy a 
breathing spell under the overlordship of 
Rome. Tiridates III, whom Rome placed 


on the Armenian throne, became thereafter | 


a loyal vassal of the Roman Empire, One 
of the results of this tie between Armenia 
and the Empire was that the pagan re- 
ligion of the Armenians was supplanted 
by Christianity, which in the fourth cen- 
tury was proclaimed the official religion 
for the whole of the Romna Empire, in- 
cluding Armenia. 


The Arsacid policy of favoring a poli- 
tical and cultural rapproachement with 
the Eastern Roman Empire, and their close 
alliance with Rome against powerful Sas- 
sanid Persia finally caused Armenia’s ruin. 

In the fourth century A.D. the Roman- 
Persians wars were renewed with ever 
greater ferocity, and Armenia, fighting 
constantly on the side of the Romans, ex- 
hausted its strength, was defeated, and 
fell victim to Roman treachery. In 363, 
after Emperor Julian’s unsuccessful cam- 
paign in the East, his successor Jovian 
(363-364) made a peace treaty with the 
Persian king Shapukh II (3810-379) by 
which he not only ceded to the latter the 
trans-Tigrian countries of Arzanena, Cor- 
duena and Zabdikena, but also shamefully 
betrayed his Armenian allies, abandoning 
their country to the fury of the Persians. 

According to the testimony of the Roman 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus, an eye- 
witness of these events, the peace treaty 
contained a particularly dishonorable 
clause, which meant the ruin of Armena. 
In this clause, the Roman pledged them- 
selves not to offer any assistance to the 
Armenian king, who, as Ammianus corro- 
borates, had been their constant and loyal 
friend. 
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After the defeat of the Romans and the 
infamous peace of 363 A.D., the Armen- 
ian Arsacids were left without support 
and forced to continue an unequal strug- 
gle against Persia without allies. This 
last-ditch fight of a doomed nation, full 
of heroic, dramatic, and ghastly episodes, 
became one of the basic themes of the 
ancient Armenian epos which has been 
preserved for us in the historical works of 
the fifth-century writer, Faustus Byzantes. 

The outcome of this struggle was a fore- 
gone conclusion. In the end Arsacid Ar- 
menia, ravaged and laid bare by the vic- 
torious Persians, ceased to exist as an in- 
dependent state and fell under foreign sub- 
jugation. In 384-387, during the reigns 
of Shapukh III and Theodosius I, it was 
partitioned between Sassanid Persia and 
the Roman Empire of the East. 


The two Armenias, the Eastern or Pers- 
ian and the Western of Byzantine, remain- 
ed in the main current of world events 
through the succeeding centuries. The 
fierce and stubborn struggle, which still 
went on after Armenia’s partition between 
Persia and Eastern Rome, now began to 
take on a religious coloring. Because of 
the strategic importance of the Armenian 
territory, the warring powers pursued with 
great intensity the policy of religious and 
cultural assimilation of Armenia. 


Sassanid Persia, which had received the 
greater share of Arsacid Armenia, fought 
doggedly through the 4th and 5th centuries 
for the assimilation of the Armenian popu- 
lation. Its sustained effort to restore in 
Armenia the cult of Zoroaster and to bring 
about the Iranization of the Armenian na- 
tion lasted with brief interrupations for 
almost a century. 


During this epoch Eastern Armenia, hav- 
ing already lost its political independence, 
stood in mortal danger of losing its 
language and every vestige of its original 


culture. The very existence of the Arme- 
nian people was threatened. 

And yet, in spite of subjugation, arbi- 
trary rule, and the persistent attempts on 
the part of Sassanid Persia to destroy the 
inner independence and cultural integrity 
of Eastern Armenia, the latter won out. 
Eastern Armenia owes the preservation of 
its language and culture not only to the 
firm resistance shown by its people, but 
also to Mesrop’s great invention of the Ar- 
menian alphabet, which occurred late in 
the fourth century. 

As in the case of the Goths and the Slavs, 
the invention of writing in Armenia was 
intended to facilitate the creation of a 
Christian literature in the mother tongue. 
It is clear, however, that the birth and de- 
velopment of a written Armenian language 
during the most critical epoch in the coun- 
try’s political existence could not be devoid 
of a political significance as well. Mesrop’s 
genius provided the weapon which, by 
awakening national consciousness, inspired 
and enabled the Armenian people to wage 
a long and victorious battle. 

The end of the fourth and the first half 
of the fifth century in Armenia were a 
heroic epoch of uprisings and bitter fight- 
ing against Sassanid Persia. The struggle 
was not only religious, but social, and 
chiefly nationalistic in character. 

It may be learned from ancient Armen- 
ian sources that under Jezdiherd II (438- 
457) Sassanid Persia attempted to intro- 
duce Mazdaism in Eastern Armenia and 
in the rest of Transcaucasia as a state re- 
ligion, striving at the same time to eradi- 
cate deep-rooted naharar traditions which 
gave the country its originality, and to re- 
duce Armenia to the level of all the other 
provinces of Iran. At the same time, Persia 
began to exploit the population more 
heavily and raised the taxes. The Arme- 
nian historian Egishe states that the Pers- 
ian government did this in order to reduce 
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the peasants to pauperism and thus to force 
them to accept the religion of the Magi. 

Both Egishe and another Armenian his- 
torian, Lazarus of Pharb, report that in 
450 there was a general armed rebellion 
throughout Eastern Armenia, headed by 
Vardan Mamikonian. It was not long, 
however, before the Armenian army, which, 
consisting almost entirely of untrained 
peasants, had had the audacity to face the 
mighty Persian cohorts, was defeated at 
Avarair, situated not far from the present- 
day Maku. Vardan Mamikonian and many 
of his. courageous brothers-in-arms fell 
heroically in this battle. 

Having suppressed the uprising of 450- 
451, Sassanid Persia at last attained its 
goal. Naharar Armenia, forced to sur- 
render its internal independence, was plac- 
ed on the same footing as all other pro- 
vinces, and those naharars who renounced 
the Christian faith were given positions of 
importance. 

For over thirty years Eastern Armenia 
was ruled by the creatures of the Persian 
government who had embraced Mazdaism. 
Defeated and enslaved, Armenia awaited 
the opportunity to rise once more against 
the oppressors who were destroying its in- 
digenous culture The example of the 
heroic warriors who had fallen in the un- 
equal battle of 451 remained in the peo- 
ple’s memory. In 481 A.D. a new upris- 
ing against Persia flamed over Eastern Ar- 
menia, this time in alliance with Georgia 
and Albania. 

At the head of the second uprising was 
the nephew of Vardan, Vahan Mamikon- 
ian. At the end of four years of success- 
ful rebellion, after Persia had suffered a 
great defeat in the land of the Heftalites, 
it was forced to enter into negotiation with 
the rebels, and finally accepted Vahan’s 
peace terms. 

The treaty provided for the restoration 
of the former rights and privileges of 


naharar Armenia, and insured full freedom " 


to the country’s Christian church and its 7 


indigenous culture. 

It is interesting to note that the epoch | 
of the great struggle of the Armenian peo- : 
ple, which began late in the fourth century 7 
and ended victoriously towards the close 
of the fifth, was at the same time the so- 
called “Golden Age” of Armenian litera- 
ture. 

During this early period of the birth and 
development of Armenian letters the Bible 
and hundreds of early Christian works 
were translated into Armenian from the 
Syrian and the Greek. Most of these trans- 
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lations preserve scrupulously the beauty | 


and elegance of the originals. 

Translations made during this epoch 
have preserved for us certain valuable 
works of secular and church history, such 
as the chronicles of Eusebius of Caesaria 
and the Apologia of Aristides of Athens, of 
which the originals have been lost. Dur- 
ing the same period historians and scien- 
tists, such as Koriun, Agathangelos, Faustus 
Byzantes, and others, composed original 
works which were translated into European 
languages. 


Tih cham orth. 





The end of the fifth century saw the 
birth in Armenian literature of the so-called 
Grecophile school. Great numbers of 
translations from the Greek appeared, com- 
prising nearly all the branches of science 
known to the ancient world: grammar, 
rhetoric, philosophy, astronomy, and the 
like. This enabled the succeeding genera- 
tions of Armenians to acquire scientific in- 
formation in their own language. Greek 
science and literature stirred the mind, en- 
larged horizons, and encouraged indepen- 
dent creation. In the centuries which fol- 
lowed they called forth a rich store of com- 
mentaries composed by Grecophile Ar- 
menian philosophers and grammarians. 

The Armenian’s constant urge for writ- 
ing found its fullest expression in the field 
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of history. Their vast historical literature, 
the richest among those of the East, pro- 
vides today a valuable source for the his- 
torfcal study not only of Armenia, but of 
Persia, Byzantium, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and most of the other nations of the Near 
East as well. 

Numerous translations and original 
works on astronomy, mathematics, medi- 
cine, and other sciences, which have been 
preserved in manuscript form, have not as 
yet received sufficient study, and for the 
most part have- not been published. 

There can be no doubt that the literary 
heritage of the Armenians represents a 
valuable contribution to the general cul- 
ture of mankind. 

In the first half of the sixth century the 
Grecophile tendencies and the pro-Byzan- 
tine orientation of the Armenians suffered 
a heavy blow dealt by Byzantium itself, 
which under Justinian (527-565) abruptly 
altered its policy towards the western Ar- 
menian regions. 

Following the partition of Armenia 
in 384-387, the regions which had fallen 
to the Roman Empire retained an internal 
independence for nearly a century and a 
half. The Empire permitted them to re- 
tain the naharar social structure, while 
obligating them to render military against 
Persia. 

These regions were thus left to them- 
selves until the reign of Justinian, who in- 
augurated an aggressive policy of assimila- 
tion, with the intention of destroying the 
naharar system and the vestiges of internal 
autonomy. 

A series of decrees published by Justin- 
ian in 529-535, and 586 A.D. reorganized 
Byzantine Armenia, transforming it into 
an ordinary province under Roman law 
and placing it under the usual burden of 
heavy taxation. 

In Western Armenia, as in Persian Ar- 
menia in 450-451 and in 481-484, the arbi- 


trary crushing of the original political and 
social system of the country and the bur- 
den of heavy taxation combined to produce 
general indignation which finally took the 
form of an open uprising. 

The historian Procopius informs us that 
the rebels kilied Acacias, ruler of Inner 
Armenia. It is also known that the Ar- 
menian Arsacids, Arshak and Artavan, 
plotted against the life of the Emperor 
Justinian himself. 

Justinian’s reforms destroyed the feudal- 
naharar way of life of Byzantine Armenia 
and set up obstacles in the path of its cul- 
tural development along nationalistic lines. 
If the Armenians escaped being fully 
Romanized and losing their original cul- 
ture completely in the whirlpool of the 
Empire, it was only because they already 
had a literature and schools in their own 
language. 

The policy of assimilation of the Arme- 
nian people was just as little successful in 
the sixth century as it had been in the fifth. 

The wars between the Greco-Roman 
West and the Iranian East, which had be- 
gun in the first century B.C. continued, 
with interruptions, for nearly seven cen- 
turies. These wars had become more fre- 
ouent and extremely ferocious in character 
by the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh centuries. They had so ex- 
hausted both sides that neither Byzantium 
nor Persia was capable of resisting a new 
world power — Islam and the Arabian 
Caliphate. 

During these wars the heaviest blows 
were suffered by Armenia, which found 
itself at the focal point of events. The 
troops of the warring empires which moved 
constantly over its territory left ghastly 
traces. For the space of seven centuries 
Armenia was periodically looted, burned 
and devastated; its people were led off into 
captivity, raped, and murdered. Not in- 
frequently after these invasions Armenian 
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cities were left in ruins, whole regions 
were left in shambles, and each time the 
surviving population toiled stubbornly to 
reconstruct what had been thus destroyed. 

These periodic catastrophes naturally re- 
sulted in set-backs. They hindered Arme- 
nian prosperity, producing as they did long 
periods of depression, and the severest of 
them caused the country’s economic life 
to be resumed on a distinctly lower level. 
Having reached a comparatively high stage 
of economic development and a consider- 
able expansion of urban trading centers, 
Armenia was more than once thrown back 
to a barter economy. 


During the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury Sassanid Persia was crushed by the 
Arabs, which ended its existence, while 
the Byzantine Empire was forced by them 
into the interior of Asia Minor. 

Before it had had time to recuperate 
from the lengthy and exhausting wars of 
the Byzantine-Sassanid epoch, Armenia 
was forced to suffer all the terrors of Arab 
invasions. In 640, 642-3 and 650 A.D. the 
Arabs conducted several devastating raids 
from Mesopotamia in the South and from 
Azerbaijan in the Southwest, accompanied 
by looting, destruction, and enslavement of 
numerous captives. Armenia was finally 
forced to recognize the overlorship of the 
Arabian Caliphate, under certain definite 
conditions which guaranteed the preserva- 
tion of its internal autonomy and of the 
feudal naharar system. 


An important figure in the history of Ar- 
menia at this time was Theodorosus, Prince 
of the region of Rushtunia, who made every 
effort to unite the country’s forces in de- 
fense against the foreign foe. 

During the first Arabian invasion of the 
Ararat region in 640, Theodorosus Rush- 
tuni with a small number of armed men 
attacked the raiders as they returned laden 
with loot and captives, and attempted to 
set the captives free. However, he was 
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forced to retreat before the superior forces 


of the enemy. Shortly thereafter, during : 


the second Arabian invasion of 642-653, 
Theodorosus Rushtuni, indignant at the in- 
action of the Byzantine general Procopius, 
with his own troops, without the aid of 


the Greeks, resisted the Arabs, defeated | 


them in the region of Cogovite and took 
their prisoners and their loot away from 
them. And in 650, just as the Arabs were 
beginning to loot and ravage the fortress 
of Arzape which they had just captured, 
this noble son of the Armenian people, 
who had become a veritable leader in the 
national struggle for freedom, once again 
defeated the Arabs and rescued the popula- 
tion. 

In the end, in order to save his country, 
Theodorosus Rushtuni, foreseeing the 
Arabs’ inevitable victory, made a treaty 
with them. 

Arab domination began in Armenia in 
the early fifties of the seventh century, and 
continued until the Bagratid dynasty rose 
to the Armenian throne in 887. 

During the first century of the new con- 
querors’ rule, from 653 to 750, Armenia 
was under the power of the Omaid Caliphs, 
while from 750 to 887, the year in which 
the Bagratid kingdom was formed, Arme- 
nia was subordinated to the Caliphs of the 
Abbasid family. During the first period 
of the Arab domination the capital of the 
Caliphate was Damascus, and the captured 
Armenian state was ruled mainly by Syrian 
Arabs; during the second period the center 
was Baghdad, founded in 762, and the 
dominant role in the Caliphate was played 
by Arabs from Iraq and by the Persian 
nobility which had embraced Mohammed- 
anism. 

Under the Omaids, especially during the 
initial stages of their occupation, the Arab 
rule over Armenia and their exploitation 
of the poorer classes of the population were 
comparatively bearable. The moderate 
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and cautious policy of the conquerors must 
be explained by the fact that the Omaids 
realized the great military and strategic 
importance of Armenia, and desired, by 
preserving its internal autonomy and for- 
mer naharar traditions, to be able to uti- 
lize its military power in the defense of 
their new frontiers against Byzantium and 
the Chazars. 

Nevertheless, even during this period, 
Arab domination was fatal for Armenia. In 
the course of the periodically renewed 
wars between Byzantium and the Cali- 
phate, Armenia-constantly changed sides 
and was mercilessly devastated by both 
opponents. When it remained loyal to the 
Caliphate, it was cruelly punished by the 
Greeks, and when it tried to aid Byzan- 
tuum, it fell victim to the vengeance of 
the Arabs. 


The country was further exhausted by 
an inordinate increase in taxation under 
the Caliph Hishman (724-743) and the 
first Abbasids. 


At Hisham’s orders, in 724-725 a general 
census and inventory were taken in Arme- 
nia, listing the population, the lands, and 
the cattle. After this census the former 
taxational privileges of feudal Armenia 
were abolished. The new taxes were based 
not on houses, as before, but on persons, 
and on the extent, and probably the qual- 
ity, of the land owned by them. 

Thus a new system of personal, cattle, 
and land taxation was introduced. This 
system soon became a veritable scourge for 
the country in genral and for the serfs and 
the poorer urban classes in particular. 

This was the heavy yoke of Arabian 
taxation which caused mass popular up- 
risings against the Caliphate. 

When in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury the Abbasids came to power, the situ- 
ation of Armenia became unbearable. The 
new dynasty greatly increased the burden 
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of taxation, driving the majority of the 
population into pauperism. 

According to the testimony of the Arme- 
nian historian Leontius, under the Caliph 
Mansur( 745-775), Armenia was unable to 
pay its monetary dues because of the lack 
in the country of silver and gold. It is 
clear that dreaful consequences were to be 
expected. Leontius says that the popula- 
tion was selling its property at ridiculously 
low prices in a vain effort to assemble the 
required sum. In the Chronicles of Mic- 
hael the Syrian we find the statement that 
in northern Mesopotamia “there was such 
a dearth of silver that oxen and asses were 
sold at one dirhem apiece (about half a 
rouble in gold), while children were sold 
to the tax-collectors at 5 dirhems each.” 

It is not to be wondered that under these 
conditions of violence and persecution the 
Caliph Al-Mansur could not trust the Ar- 
menian naharars, whom he and his prede- 
cessors had deprived of most of their for- 
mer privileges. For this reason mercenary 
troops were sent into Armenia in 770. 

These ferocious and blood-thirsty hire- 
lings, who needed only an excuse to loot 
and murder, robbed and made mock of all 
the classes of the Armenian population. 


3 ° ° 


Shortly thereafter, in 774, burst out an 
uprising against Arab domination which 
had the character of a nationalistic strug- 
gle for liberation. The initial leaders of 
this uprising were Artavazd and Musheg 
Mamikonian. The rebels defeated the 
Arab troops and drove out the tax collec- 
tors in Shirak, Taron, and Bagrevand. A 
mew army sent against Musheg from 
Karin and Dvin suffered great losses. 

Encouraged by Musheg’s success, the 
remaining naharars with their troops join- 
ed him, and the rebellion spread into the 
urban and peasant masses as well. 

The terrified Arabs, whose main strong- 
holds in Armenia were the fortified cities, 
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were forced to retreat and entrench them- 
selves in Dvin, Karin, and Argesh. In the 
spring of 775 the Caliphate sent a picked 
army of 30,000 to rescue the besieged 
Arabs, and the uprising was mercilessly 
crushed. 


According to the historian Leontius, 
those of the rebels who were besieging the 
city of Karin and who were for the most 
part lightly armed infantry troops, might 
have been able to avoid giving battle to 
the enemy, whose numbers were six times 
greater than their own. The eastern fron- 
tier of Byzantium was not far from Karin. 
“The rebels, however,” Leontius says, “de- 
cided that it was better to die than to 
see the death of their country .. . and al- 
though inferior in numbers to the foe, they 
faced the peril of their own free will.” 

The history of Armenia during the last 
quarter of the eighth century, after the 
collapse of the uprising of 774-5, is one 
long tale of massacres, unendurable taxa- 
tion, extortion, violence, and persecution. 

During this period both the cultural and 
economic life of Armenia fell to a much 
lower level, a phenomenon explained not 
only by the political turmoil described 
above, but also by the cessation of trade 
with the Black Sea ports. 

In spite of the extremely favorable con- 
ditions for world commerce brought about 
by the Arab conquests during the early 
years of the Arab domination, Armenia 
lost its place in international trade. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries 
the Caliphate’s trade was carried on, not 
in the regions which bordered on Byzan- 
tium, but chiefly with China, India, Spain, 
and with the rest of southern Europe. 
Trade with Byzantium, which would have 
led through Armenia, was impossible be- 
cause of the Caliphate’s constant and 
bloody struggle against the Byzantine Em- 
pire. From the Pontus to the Mediterran- 
ean there lay a wide frontier belt, studded 


on both sides with forts and military set- 


tlements which for centuries carried on } 


frontier squabbles. 


Suck conditions naturally excluded the 
possibility of free world trade. 


In spite of Armenia’s painful position J 


during the Arab domination, its literature 
in the 7th and 8th centuries did not die 
out. The outstanding work of the seventh 
century is the “History” of Sebeos, which 
contains valuable information regarding 
the Byzantine-Persian wars of the 6th and 
7th centuries, the last of the Sassanids and 
the first conquests of the Arabs, up to 661. 
Succeeding Sebeos, there came in the 
eighth century the historian Leontius, who 
wrote a history of the Arabian caliphs to 
788, paying special attention to their domi- 
nation in Armenia. A most important and 
extraordinary figure among the writers of 
this period is a scientist, mathematician, 
and cosmographer of the second half of 
the 7th century, Ananias of Shirak. His 
name is connected with numerous scientific 
works, of which the following remain in 
existence: a fragment of a textbook in arith- 
metic, a metrological work on the weights 
and measures of the Byzantine-Sassanid 
epoch, and several compositions and trans- 
Jations of cosmography and meteorology. 
Ascribed to him also is the translation of 
the “Universal,” whose author is supposed 
to be Hippolytus the Roman. 


By the end of the eighth century feudal 
Armenia lay agonizing in the midst of ruin 
and devastation, and its final collapse ap- 
peard inevitable. The Armenian naharars 
had been deprived of their former military 
might and hence of all power of resist- 
ance. The naharar domains had been 
partly taken over by Moslem and Arab 
emirs and were populated largely by Arab 
tribes. The real masters of the country, 
especially in the southern regions, were the 
Moslem and Arab rulers and feudal land- 
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holders. Naharar Armenia was on the 
threshold of annihilation. 

Quite unexpectedly, in the first half of 
tne ninth century, new political conditions 
arose which favored the resurrection of 
the Armenian naharars. 

The first of these was provided by the 
internal troubles and uprisings in the Cali- 
phate, which by the ninth century had be- 
come a frequent occurrence. 

The Bagratids, who after the unsuccess- 
ful uprising of 774-5 had retreated into the 
Western highland regions of Armenia 
where they were under the protection of 
Byzantium, watched closely the political 
events taking place within the domains of 
the Caliphate. 


_ 


In 793-794 a great uprising of the Pers- 
:an sectarians under the leadership of Abu- 
Muslim broke out in Partav and Paitakaran, 
both within the limits of present day Azer- 
baijan. The rebels were not only able to 
inflict several defeats on the Arab troops 
which had been sent out to quell them, but 
actually took the offensive and for some 
four months besieged the city of Dvin. In 
describing these events the Arab historian 
lacubi notes that after them “Armenia’s 
might increased.” 

At the same time the stubborn recurrent 
wars of the Caliphate with Byzantium and 
with the Chazars were renewed. It is 
clear that under these conditions even the 
greatly weakened Armenian naharars had 
« certain weight and importance. The Bag- 
ratids especially were a potential danger 
to the Caliphate, particularly those among 
them who found refuge in regions border- 
ing upon Byzantium and who had formed 
friendly relations with the empire. The 
Caliph Haroun-al Raschid, (785-809), 
was therefore forced to adopt towards 
them a policy of appeasement and com- 
promise. 

It was during the reign of Haroun-al 
Raschid that one of the Bagratids, Ashot 
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the Meat-eater, son of the supreme com- 
mander Smbat, who had fallen in the up- 
rising of 774-5, succeeded, partly through 
bribery, partly by armed force, in placing 
under his power the north-western regions 
of Armenia, Tayq, Arsharunik, Shirak, and 
Ashozk. In 806 Haroun-al-Raschid named 
him governor of Armenia, which gave As- 
hot an excellent opportunity for further 
conquest. 

Equally advantageous to the Bagratids 
and to the other naharars was the struggle 
for the throne which was carried on by 
Haroun-al-Raschid’s sons, Mamoun and 
Emin, from 809 to 813. 

Several years after this internecine war 
a new great uprising of the Persian sect of 
the Hurramites broke out in eastern Trans- 
caucasia under the leadership of Babek. 
This powerful movement, strongly social 
and liberationist in character, lasted from 
816 to 887. The rebels demanded equality 
of rights and wished to overthrow the 
domination of the Arabian Caliphate and 
to restore former Persian power. 

The Armenian naharars used this upris- 
ing as well to further their own interests, 
to strengthen their political position, and 
to seize new lands and domains. 

Thus by the end of the first half of the 
ninth century the Armenian naharars, espe- 
cially the Bagratids, not only had recover- 
ed their former influence, but were actually 
far stronger than they had been under the 
Omaids in the eighth century. 

After the death of Ashot the Meat-eater 
in 826, different branches of the Bagratid 
family were ruling and governing the 
greater part of their former possessions, as 
well as most of western Transcaucasia. By 
the end of the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury they and the Arzrunids had become 
so powerful that they were demanding the 
full restoration of all their privileges and 
an increase of their political rights and in- 
ternal autonomy. 
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From 842 to 847, during the reign of the 
Caliph Al-Vasik, Armenia was in a state of 
turmoil and ‘constant rioting. The Bag- 
ratids and the Arzrunids, well aware of the 
military and political weaknesses of the 
Caliphate, were apparently striving to free 
themselves from Arab domination and to 
escape payment of dues to the Caliphate. 

It soon became clear, however, that their 
hopes were premature. When the Caliph 
Mutavakkil (847-861), rose to the Arabian 
throne, he rapidly consolidated the weak- 
ened political position of the Caliphate, 
and one of the main policies of his rule 
became, in fact, the taming of the Armen- 
ian naharars. 

In 849 General Abuset was sent to Ar- 
menia was a strong army. He was, how- 
ever, unable to crush and punish the na- 
harars, since Bagrat Bagratuni, who was 
then Governor of Armenia, and Ashot Ar- 
zruni, Prince of Vaspurakan, united their 
torces against him. They sent him the 
taxes due to the Caliphate, with the de- 
mand that he refrain from crossing the 
Armenian border. 

In 850 Bagrat and Ashot inflicted a de- 
cisive defeat upon the armies of the Cali- 
phate, which in the meantime had devasta- 
ted and looted the regions of Taron and 
Vaspurakan. 

Indignant at the news of these events, 
the Caliph Mutavakkil sent to Armenia 
Yusouph, son of Abuset who was now dead. 
In 851 Yusouph arrived in Vaspurakan 
with a large number of picked troops, made 
peace with Ashot, and, having thus assured 
safety in the rear, turned upon Khlat, 
where he treacherously captured Bagrat, 
had him put in irons, and sent to Samarra, 
the residence of Mutavakkil. 

Following this, regional governors were 
sent to many sections of Armenia, where 
they inflicted merciless punishment. In 
Taron itself the Arab armies took many 
captives whom they sold to Syria and other 


countries. They were planning to lay all 
Armenia bare the following spring, and, 
by destroying the naharars, at last to im- 
pose their direct rule upon the land. 


Armenia’s position was now becoming / 
as perilous as it had been in the end of ff 
the eighth century. Danger threatened 
not only the ruling naharar class, but the | 


people as a whole. This was the cause of 
a new general uprising, as fiercely libera- 
tionist in character as that of 774-5. 


The chief heroes of the uprising were the 
highland pleasants of Sasun, who, under 
the leadership of Ovnan of Hut, attacked 
the Arabian army. They destroyed the 
urmy, killed its general, Yusouph, and set 
tree the captives. 


This triumphant fight of the Sasun high- 
landers against the forces of the Caliphate 
which they drove out of their native land 
has served as the theme for the Armenian 
popular epic poem, “David of Sasun.” 

The great general uprising of 852 was 
finally crushed with merciless ferocity. 
Caliph Mutavakkil sent to Armenia up- 
ward of 200,000 Turkish and Arabian 
troops under the Turkish general Buga, a 
wily and cruel former slave. Buga put 
to the sword not only Armenia, but Al- 
bania and Georgia as well. The Armenian 
naharars and leaders of the uprising were 
captured by treachery, imprisoned, and 
then sent to Samarra. It seemed that after 
the devastation inflicted upon it by Buga. 
Armenia could never again attempt another 
resurrection. And yet, precisely as had 
happened after the uprising of 774-5, with- 
in a short time Armenia had not only re- 
gained its strength, but entered upon a 
period of tempestuous and unequalled bril- 
liance in its economic, political, and cul- 
tural life. 

The second half of the ninth century 
saw the beginning of the victorious in- 
vasions of the Byzantine emperors into the 
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regions bordering upon southwestern Ar- 
The Caliphate, suffering defeat 
after defeat, was being gradually weaken- 
ed, and began to decline. 

In 867 the throne of Byzantium fell to 
Basil I, an Armenian who had emigrated 


menia. 


to Macedonia. The new emperor, by a 
series of crushing blows, destroyed the 
defensive forts of the Arabs along his east- 
ern frontiers, and succeeded in invading 
Mesopotamia. During this victorious on- 
slaught on the part of Byzantium, the at- 
titude of naharar Armenia to the two war- 
ring empires beéame of great importance. 
Basil's triumph might have been more com- 
plete had the Armenians attacked the 
Arab’s flank and helped the Emperor in- 
vade the central regions of the Caliphate. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
Arabs were forced to change their policy 
in regard to Armenia and to recognize it 
as an autonomous vassal state. As early as 
§62 Ashot Bagratuni, later called the Great, 
was named by the Caliph Al-Mustain, 
(862-866), governor of Armenia, with the 
title, “The Prince of Princes.” By remain- 
ing loyal to the Caliphate and preserving 
neutrality during the victorious wars of 
Basil I, Ashot held the position of “The 
Yrince of Princes” for twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which Armenia gained considerably in 
political and economic strength. In 887, 
after a quarter-century of governorship, he 
received from the Caliph Mutamid the 
crown and title of king. 

This extremely benevolent policy of the 
Caliphate was obviously dictated by cir- 
cumstances. Neither the Caliphate nor 
Byzantium, nor the neighboring powerful 
emirs wished to see the emergence of a 
strong and unified Armenian state. Soon 
the Caliphate and the emirs began to en- 
courage and sometimes provoke uprisings 
of mutinous feudal lords in Armenia. The 
Bagratids remained kings in name only, 
without any real power behind the title. 





In the tenth century all the great feudal 
lords of Armenia and Transcaucasia be- 
came “kings” as well, and wore crowns and 
kingly raiments similar to those assumed 
by the descendants of Ashot I. 

After the death of Ashot I, the throne 
passed to his son Smbat I, (891-914), who 
formed an alliance with Byzantium and 
attempted to create a single feudal state 
by bringing all the Armenian naharars to- 
gether under his sovereignty. This attempt 
did not meet with success. The great 
feudal lords of Armenia called on the as- 
sistance of neighboring emirs, who were no 
less powerful than the Bagratids. The 
greatest opposition was shown the Bag- 
1atids by the emirs of Azerbaijan Afshin 
and Yusouph. 

In the beginning of the tenth century 
Emir Yusouph, who had allied himself with 
the Caliph Muktafi and the Arzrunid 
Gagik, put Bagratid Armenia to the sword, 
captured King Smbat, I, and had him tor- 
tured and crucified. 


After this summary justice a period of 
internecine strife and rebellion ensued, 
which devastated the country once more. 
Beginning with the second quarter of the 
tenth century, however, Armenia was to 
enjoy over one hundred years of compara- 
tive quiet. The Bagratid kings, refraining 
from taking part in the wars which still 
went on between Byzantium and the Arabs, 
remained vassals of the Caliphate and 
cultivated friendly relations with both sides. 
Peace and quiet reigned in their domains. 

This period of development of an inde- 
pendent Bagratid kingdom, which lasted 
until the conquest of Armenia by the Seljuk 
Turks, coincided with a remarkably rapid 
cultural and economic rise of the country 
and a great flourishing of its urban cen- 
ters. 

The prosperity of Armenia during the 
Bagratid period is proved by the fact that 
the Arabian authors of this epoch consid- 
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ered Armenia one of the richest lands in 
the Caliphate. Armenian sources contain 
even more detailed information regarding 
the general economic uplift of Bagratid 
Armenia. 

The main basis for this cultural and eco- 
nomic progress was, beyond a doubt, in- 
ternational trade, which had once again 
begun to develop in the ninth century. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, 
when the Arabian Caliphate had been at 
the height of its military and political 
power and had been conducting a 
fierce struggle against the Byzantine Em- 
pire, Armenia, serving entirely as a mili- 
tary and strategic outpost of the Caliphate, 
had lost its share in international com- 
merce. 


The ninth century saw the reappearance 
of conditions favorable to economic devel- 
opment. Thanks to its location on one of 
the main routes of world trade, Bagratid 
Armenia, protected by a treaty of friend- 
ship with Byzantium, and recognized as a 
vassal state of the Caliphate, regained its 
importance in transit trade and at the same 
time became neutral territory for lively in- 
ternational commerce. 

Peace and security were factors which 
favored greatly the economic renaissance 
and prosperity of the country. However, 
the great rapidity of its economic develop- 
ment and the flourishing condition of its 
urban centers are explained chiefly by the 
fact that during this period Armenia had 
become the only safe transit route and the 
only neutral territory which could be used 
for international commerce in the Near 
Fast. 

The prosperity of the new cities — Ani, 
Arzn, and Kars, which were founded at 
the this time and became important trad- 
ing centers — its attested to by the Armen- 
ian historian of the eleventh century, Aris- 
takes of Lastivert. The city of Ani, which 
in the second half of the tenth century be- 


came the capital of the Bagratids, is des- 


cribed by him as “known throughout the F 


world.” He remarks of the city of Arzn, 
which was not far from Theodosiopolis, 
that its riches were brought to it “over sea 
and land,” and in describing the prosperity 
of the inhabitants of Kars, he once more 
makes the point that their wealth came 
from “both sea and land.” 

The main transit route of world trade 
led through these Armenian cities to the 
city of Trebizond, which at this time was 
the chief trading center of the eastem 
Black seaboard, and which played an al- 
together extraordinary part in world com- 
merce. 


Monuments of the past, which have sur- 
vived until this day, confirm the fact that 
international transit trade was the chief 
source of the prosperity of Bagratid Arme- 
nia. 

Armenia’s economic revival created fay- 
orable conditions for a renaissance of medi- 
eval culture and for great progress in 
architecture, especially in Ani, capital of 
the Bagratids. The cities of Armenia, par- 
ticularly these which lay directly in the 
path of the trade route, grew rich, expand- 
ed, and were built up more and more. The 
kings and the great feudal lords rivalled 
each other in the construction of magni- 
ficent temples, palaces, and other buildings. 
The surviving monuments of Armenian 
architecture which date back to this epoch 
bear witness of a high development of 
building technique and of the superior art- 
istic endowment of the architects. 

Armenian art and architecture had at- 
tained their greatest splendor in_ the 
seventh century, which is considered the 
golden age of Armenian architecture. It 
was at that time that the many-storied 
1ound temple of Zvartnotz, antique in type, 
was built near Echmiadzin. The ruins of 
this majestic edifice still startle one by their 
size and the exquisite grace of the columns 
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and ornaments and remain monuments to 
the poweful creative imagination of the 
erectors. During the Bagratid epoch, after 
the anarchy and decay of the preceeding 
period, the cultural traditions of the pre- 
Arabic era were restored. and during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries a new archi- 
tectural style was gradually evolved which 
reached its tull development in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and represents a 
landmark in the history of Armenian art. 

The period of the economic and political 
development of Bagratid Armenia was at 
the same time -the period of a literary 
renaissance. The outstanding work of this 
epoch is the “History of Armenia” by Moses 
of Chorene, written in the ninth century. 
In the succeding ages Moses of Chorene 
was to be considered the most popular 
and authoritative of the Armenian writers 
and the father of Armenian history. And 
indeed, in spite of the inaccuracy of many 
of his statements, his book remains a most 
valuable historical work, since for its com- 
position he used, along with written 
sources, Armenian oral literature and an- 
cient popular epos. The works of other 
historians of this epoch, John of Drasha- 
nakert, Thomas of Azrun, and Stepanos of 
Taron, show the strong influence of Moses 
of Chorene. Especially valuable is the 
“History of Albania,” by Moses of Kalan- 
katui, which is our main source for the 
history of present-day Azebaijan. 

During this period beth religious and 
scientific literature was greatly developed. 
The latter included writings on geography, 
philosophy, grammar, and rhetoric, as well 
as commentaries of all sorts. A very 
learned Hellenist of that period was Gre- 
gory Magistros Pakhlavuni, (11th C.), who 
translated into Armenian several of the 
works of Plato and Euclid’s “Geometry.” 

“The poetry of that epoch,” in the 
opinion of V. Brussov, “already contained 
the germs of the magnificent florescence 


which was to follow, and in certain respects 
remains unsurpassed.” The greatest poet 
of that time, endowed with a rich imagina- 
tion and an exquisite style, was Gregory 
of Narek, (951-1003), who gave rise to the 
so-called “Narek school” of poetry. 

Certain curious social and ideological 
contradictions were becoming apparent. 
On the one hand the eleventh century saw 
a great development of scholastic church 
literature of a mystical and eschatological 
character, the presage of the forthcoming 
crumbling of the feudal system; on the 
other hand, a secular and popular litera- 
ture was being born, which expressed the 
dreams and desires of the working masses. 

The cultural profile of the feudal cities 
of Bagratid Armenia has been established, 
often in detail, by the painstaking excava- 
tions of N. Y. Marr, carried out late in the 
19th and early in the 20th century on the 
site of the city of Ani. The excavations 
at Ani have supplied abundant material 
for a representation of the cultural life of 
this large trading city with its highly de- 
veloped craftsmanship and industry, its 
caravan-sarais, bridges, bathhouses, aque- 
ducts, and many other splendid buildings 
and installations. The products of crafts- 
men and artisans, found during the course 
of the excavations, show clearly that the 
culture of Ani and other cities of Bagratid 
Armenia was on a far higher level of de- 
velopment than that of the medieval cities 
of western Europe. 


Occasional curious references to the 
economic lite of Bagratid Armenia and to 
the goods which Armenia exported may 
be found in the works of the Arabian his- 
torians and geographers. 

In Tabari’s historical work there is a 
statement that Armenia exported grain to 
Baghdad. This evidence is of the greatest 
importance, for its shows that Armenia’s 
feudal land economy had been drawn into 
the cycle of world trade. 
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One important article of export fre- 
quently mentioned by the Arabian writers 
is fish from the lakes of Van and Sevan 
and the rivers Araxes and Kura. During 
the Middle Ages dried and salted fish was 
a staple commodity both in Western Eu- 
rope and in the East. 

Very interesting are the mentions in 
Arab sources of the export of Armenian 
timber. It may be supposed during the 
Bagratid epoch a considerable portion of 
Armenia was covered by forests. 

Arab and Armenian sources list also a 
number of mining products which Arme- 
nia exported, such as silver, iron, copper, 
borax, salt, arsenic, tar, mercury, blue 
vitriol, and lead. 

Both written sources and actual discov- 
eries made by excavation testify to the 
development of industry and crafts, such 
as pottery, the making of arms, jewelry, 
end textiles. 

Of the industries cited, perhaps greatest 
in importance was the textile, the products 
of which, especially silk cloth, were ex- 
ported into the eastern regions of the Cali- 
phate and to Byzantium. The develop- 
ment of the textile industry was aided by 
the abundance of mineral, vegetable and 
cochineal dyes in Armenia. 

In considering the growth of industrial 
cities, one naturally becomes interested in 
the type and system of their government. 
Unfortunately, very little definite informa- 
tion is available on this subject. 

There seems to be no doubt, at any rate, 
that the cities of the Bagratid epoch, which 
belonged to great feudal lords and were 
usually their point of residence, were un- 
der the power of these lords and were gov- 
erned as seigneurial domains. Like the 
western European cities with a seigneurial 
regime, they, too, were ruled by officials 
appointed by their owners, the Bagratid 
kings or other great lords. 

The available data on the topography 


of these cities show that they, like the 


eastern cities of the Caliphate, were com- 


posed of an inner part, the so-called shak- 
hristan, surrounded a strong wall of 


suburbs, known as the rabad, and sur- | 


mounted by a citadel which was situated 

in the center of the shakhristan. 
According to indications in certain 

sources, a considerable portion of the popu- 


lation of large and small cities was com- | 


posed of lesser and greater landed aristo- 
cracy, and also of city-dwellers who had 
their own orchards, truck-gardens and 
farming land. The large cities which play- 
ed an active part in international trade 
represented a concentration of both a com- 
mercial and an industrial population. 

Regarding the numbers of the popula- 
tion in the largest cities of Bagratid Arme- 
nia, (Dvin, Ani, Arzn), certain indirect 
references may be found. The Armenian 
historian Thomas Arzruni, for example, in- 
forms us that during the earthquake of 
893 over 70,000 inhabitants perished in 
Dvin. According to the Byzantine histor- 
ian Georgius of Cedrin, when the Seljuks 
captured and burned the city of Arzn in 
1049, over 140,000 people died by fire and 
sword. Other historians say that the city 
of Ani counted 100,000 inhabitants and 10,- 
000 d¢vellings. 

The round figures cited above are, of 
course, extremely questionable, but they 
permit us to suppose that the population 
of the larger cities of Bagratid Armenia 
was considerably greater than that of the 
cities of medieval Europe, and may have 
ranged anywhere between 50,000 and 100,- 
000. 

It is interesting to note that this epoch, 
one of rapid and tempestuous growth of 
cities and of international trade, was at 
the same time a period when money ac- 
quired far wider circulation, thus aiding 
the development of a money economy. 
From Armenian epigraphic data it may 
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be deduced that in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries taxes were beginning to be paid 
in money rather than in produce. More- 
over, in direct connection with the growth 
of trade and industry may be observed in 
the cities of Bagratid Armenia the develop- 
ment of a wealthy and influential mercan- 
tile-industrial class of pure Armenian 
strain. 

Quite obviously here, as in Western Eu- 
rope, the rise of cities and the develop- 
ment of a money economy were bound to 
produce a definite change in the country’s 
<ocial and economic life. Historical sources 
inform us that the process of the estab- 
lishment of a money economy was indeed 
accompanied in Armenia, as elsewhere, by 
unhealthy phenomena, called forth by the 
increasing importance of usury and the 
cruel exploitation of the lower classes. 

N. Y. Marr in his definitive work on Ani 
points out that in the first half of the 
eleventh century there was in feudal Ar- 
menia a sharp contrast between the eco- 
nomic depression of the working popula- 
tion and the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few members of the ruling 
classes. The Armenian historian Matthew 
of Edessa provides some curious informa- 
tion in relation to the colossal wealth held 
by the clergy alone. 

In describing the looting of the city of 
Arzn by the Seljuk generals, Ibrahim and 
Kutlumish, Matthew of Edessa relates that 
“Ibrahim seized the treasury of Bishop 
Davtak. His treasures were loaded upon 
forty camels. Eight hundred plows, each 
with six oxen, used to go out to work from 
his house.” In contrast to the prosperity 
of the aristocracy, clergy, and merchants, 
the working population of Ani, as the ex- 
cavations of the capital have shown, used 
to huddle in pitiful huts and in caves dug 
out in stony soil. 

Another indication of the difficult eco- 
nomic situation in which the working popu- 
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lation found itself is the fact that several 
peasant uprisings took place in the first 


* quarter of the tenth century. According 


to the Armenian historian John of Drasha- 
nakert, who was unfriendly towards the 
rebels, “the lower classes thought they 
knew more than the upper, and the ser- 
vants were dreaming of seeing the masters 
walking in bast shoes, while they them- 
selves would ride upon magnificent horses; 
they were full of pride and arrogance, and 
started a great rebellion” 

The obvious exacerbation of the social 
struggle in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
is apparently to be explained by the de- 
velopment of a money economy, the in- 
crease in the burden of taxes levied upon 
the peasants, and the greater importance 
played by usury. Although the growth of 
urban trade and industry did lead to an 
added strain between the classes, it also 
aided the birth of new economic and social 
relations. It is perfectly possible that in 
time these new forces might have brought 
about the abolition of the feudal system, 
had not their development been abruptly 
interrupted by the Turkish Mongolian in- 
vasions. 

During the first half of the eleventh 
century Byzantium’s policy in the Near 
East underwent a sharp change. After 
some forty years of stubborn struggle, the 
Byzantine Empire at last suceeded in con- 
quering the kingdom of Bulgaria in the 
West, and thereupon altered its policy to- 
wards feudal Armenia and the small states 
which had sprung up in Transcaucasia. 

Turning to the East, Byzantium con- 
quered the Moslem Emirates situated 
around the lake of Van and gradually ab- 
sorbed into the Empire Western Armenia, 
part of Georgia, the Vaspurakan Kingdom 
of the Arzrunids in 1016, the Bagratid Ani 
Kingdom 1045, and the Kingdom of Kars, 
i.e., the Bagratid Kingdom of the Vananda 
region, 1064. 
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In all these feudal countries Byzantium 
took immediate measures designed to 
weaken their ruling land-owning classes 
and their military power. The landed aris- 
tocracy was expatriated from these regions 
en masse, chiefly to Asia Minor and to 
Cilicia, where it received new land grants. 
The local troops of the Bagratids and of 
the other naharars were demobilized and 
replaced by armies sent by the Empire. 
Having thus broken the resistance of the 
ruling classes, the Empire introduced its 
own. administration throughout the con- 
quered regions. 

The Ani Kingdom of the Bagratids and 
the city of Ani were occupied by Byzan- 
tium in 1045, and only three years later 
the Turkish hordes, invading Armenia 
from the Vaspurakan side, devastated and 
laid bare the regions to the north of the 
Lake of Van. 

The invasion of Armenia by the Seljuks, 
which at first were in the nature of looting 
raids, were repeated periodically. Each 
time the Turkish warriors penetrated far- 
ther and returned with rich booty and 
numerous captives. 

The Byzantine Empire, whose duty it 
was to resist the onslaughts of the Seljuks, 
did not show sufficient zeal in the defense 
of its northeastern frontiers. Worse than 
that, the Byzantine Emperor Constan- 
tine Monomachus, (1042-1054), and Con- 
stantine Duca, (1059-1067), attempted to 
set their finance on a healthier basis by 
cutting down the salaries of the troops 
and reducing the size of their armies. The 
weak and inefficient Byzantine government 
was more interested in the welfare of the 
Greek hierarchy, which was conducting a 
bitter struggle against Armenian Mono- 
physites than it was in the safety of its 
provinces. 

Small wonder, therefore, that under Sul- 
tan Alp-Arslan, (1063-1072), the Seljuks 
were able without undue difficulty to con- 


quer the Armenian highlands and, descend- 
ing from there into Asia Minor, to spread 
under the successors of Alp-Arslan almost 
to the gates of Constantinople. 

The Seljuk invasions dealt a heavy blow 
to Armenia, especially to its central and 
southern regions. Its economic and cul- 
tural development was brutally interrup- 
ted, its prosperity vanished, its population 
diminished greatly. Again, as during the 
Arab invasions, the cultural and economic 
regression and decline of the country may 
be seen from the fact that there is a long 
mterruption in building which coincides 
with this period. “From the stones which 
we dig out of the earth,” N. Y. Marr writes, 
“we read that construction died down in 
uncient Armenia between 1061 and 1150.” 

After Armenia was overrun by the Sel- 
juks, the Armenian kingdom was reborn 
far in the southwest on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and in the mountains of 
Cilician Taurus. 

Conditions in Armenia proper having be- 
come unbearable, the Armenians were fore- 
ed to emigrate to the neighboring coun- 
tries, and a great many of them settled in 
cities and regions situated along the Medi- 
terranean. Here, having seized certain 
Byzantine forts, they formed a stronghold 


in the mountains of Taurus, and gradually © 


added the neighboring territories of Cilicia 
to their possessions. 

Little by little Armenian principalities 
arose upon Greek territory. The most im- 
portant of these was the principality 
founded by Ruben, (1080-1098), and his 
successors. The Rubenids, having given 
considerable aid to the Crusaders, in their 
return relied upon the Crusaders to assist 
them in their successful struggle against 
Byzantium. In the course of time they 
conquered a number of small neighboring 
princes and founded the Cilician Armen- 
ian kingdom, the capital of which was at 
first Tars, and later Sis. The Cilician king- 
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dom attained its apogee under Levon II, 
(1187-1219), who was solemnly crowned 
in Tars on January 6, 1198, as King of 
Cilician Armenia. 

The kingdom of the Rubenids, maintain- 
ing as it did close contact with the Euro- 
pean states, fell under the influence of 
Western European feudalism, but it still 
preserved certain characteristic traits of 
the ancient naharar feudal system. The 
Cilician Kingdom was divided into counties 
and baronies, and here too, as in Western 
Europe, there was a class of knights, the 
ancient Armenian azats, now known as 
dziavors, and a class of dependent peasants 
and serfs, known as shinakans and pariks. 
At the court of the Armenian king there 
were the offices of chancellor, connetable, 
chaplain, and seneschal. 


The economic revival of the Mediter- 
ranean lands, caused by the trade rela- 
tions of the Crusaders and the Italian city 
republics with the Mohammedan East, 
spread to the Cilician kingdom as well. 
Early in the twelfth century, following the 
first crusade, (1096-1099), Genoa and 
Venice began to carry on a lively trade 
with Syria, Palestine and Cilicia, while 
during the Mongolian epoch, beginning 
with the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, caravan trade with Tauris and Sul- 
tania, leading through the Cilician port 
of Ayas, was strongly developed. Italian 
merchants organized colonies and trading 
posts in the Cilician cities of Ayas, Tars, 
~nd Adan. Thus the wealthy Armenian 
merchants of Cilicia, who already had com- 
mercial connections with Armenia proper 
and with the Eastern Mohammedan coun- 
tries, found themselves drawn into the in- 
ternational commerce of the West. 


The flourishing condition of the Cilicia 
kingdom and its political and military 
power may be largely explained by the 
fact that the basic and most convenient of 


the world trade route to the East passed 
through Cilician territory. 

The tempestuous economic growth and 
tumultuous political life of the Cilician 
feudal kingdom found their counterpart 
in a rich feudal culture. 

Writers and scientists, artists and crafts- 
men flocked in great numbers from Arme- 
nia proper to Cilicia, where they placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
Rubenids and other great feudal lords. 
Side by side with theological and polemic 
religious literature, which defended the 
dogma of the Armenian Church against 
Western Catholicism, there grew up in 
Cilicia a historical, medical, legal, and 
humane literature as well. Special note 
must be made of the “Code of Law” com- 
posed in 1265 by Smbat the Connetable, 
brother of the Cilician king Hetum, which 
reflects the ideology of the Cilician feudal 
society, and the “Collection of Fables” by 
Vardan Aygekz, (13th C.) which pictures 
the dissatisfaction of the lower urban 
classes with their oppressors. 

A special form of Armenian art, the so- 
called Western Armenian art, which to a 
considerable extent was influenced by that 
of Byzantium and Western Europe, was 
developed in Cilicia. The Cilician Armen- 
ian manuscripts, ornamented with minia- 
tures, greatly different in style from the 
miniatures of Armenia proper, frequently 
attain such heights of artistry that they may 
be placed side by side with the best minia- 
tures in the world. 

From the end of the thirteenth century 
onward, the position of the Cilician king- 
dom, as that of all the other Christian 
states formed by Europeans in the East, 
took a sharp turn for the worse. Between 
1268 and 1291 the Mameluk sultans of 
Egypt conquered Antioch and cities and 
fortresses of Syria which had been held by 
the Crusaders. Finding itself suddenly an 
immediate neighbor of the powerful Egyp- 
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tian state, Armenia began to suffer periodic 
invasions of the Mameluks and was ex- 
hausted by constant warfare against them. 
The country was further weakened by the 
intervention of the Popes in the church 
affairs of Cilician Armenia and by internal 
religious discord. 

In the fourteenth century the long 
agony of the Cilician kingdom began. The 
Moslem states were displeased by the fact 
that the kings of Cilicia maintained friend- 
Jv relations with the Western powers and 
relied on them for aid. Left to its own 
devices, Cilician Armenia could not wage 
a victorious struggle against the mighty 
Moslem states. Its final collapse took 
place in 1875, and its last king, Leo V, 
taken into captivity in Cairo, died in Paris 
in 1393. 

Let us now go back to Armenia proper, 
which was reborn from its ruins in the 
twelfth century during the most flourish- 
ing period of the Cilician kingdom. 

The vast empire created by the Seljuks 
was of brief duration. The ambitious at- 
tempt of the intelligent and talented Pers- 
ian, Nizam-al-Mulk, who was vizier of two 
sultans, Alp-Arslan, (1063-1072), and Me- 
lik Shah, (1072-1092), to create a power- 
ful and centralized Seljuk state ended in 
failure. Aftcr the death of Melik-Shah, 
civil war broke out between his sons, and 
the great empire fell apart into separate 
independent and semi-dependent states, 
ruled by different branches of the Seljuk 
dynasty. 

At the end of the eleventh century Mos- 
lem emirs had taken possession of central 
and southern Armenia: the Sheddadids 
reigned in Ani, the Shah-Armenes in 
Khlat, and smaller emirs in Kars and Er- 
zcrum. Armenian principalities survived 
iargely in northeastern Armenia, in Dzora- 
get, Tashir, and Sunia, and in the moun- 
tain regions of southern Armenia, such as 
Sasun, Moks, and Rushtunia. 


It is supposed that even before the Sel- 
juk conquest there were already Kurd and 
Moslem feudal lords in Armenia, who were 
the vassals of the great Armenian princes. 
Apparently after Armenia had fallen under 
the domination of the Moslem empire of 
the Seljuks, these Moslem lords came to 
the fore and began to play an important 
part in the country. 


Under Melik-Shah and his gifted vizier 
Nizam-al-Mulk, the Armenian regions, 
ruined by the treacherous Byzantines and 
by the Seljuks, once more began to enjoy 
order and security. The burned and de- 
vastated regions were slowly restored, and 
the cultural and economic condition of Ar- 
menia began gradually to improve. The 
cities and country grew and prospered un- 
der the Sheddaddids and other Moslem 
emirs as well, so that by the twelfth cen- 
tury their former well-being had been re- 
stored to a considerable extent . 


During the rule of the Seljuks and Mos- 
lem emirs in Armenia, an entirely new sit- 
uation arose which influenced profoundly 
the cultural and economic progress of Ar- 
menian cities and country districts. 


As the result of the Seljuk conquests of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor, and 
the consequent radical change of the poli- 
tical picture in the Near East, Armenia no 
longer found itself in the role of an eco- 
nomic buffer state, and lost the place in 
international trade which it had occupied 
under the Bagratids. The Crusades pro- 
duced great changes and abrupt shifts in 
world commerce. Having conquered the 
seaboard regions of Syria and seized its 
main ports, the Crusaders began to trade 
directly with the Mohammedan East, and 
the northern trade routes thus lost a great 
deal of their importance. 

Although transit, trade through Ani, 
Kars, and Theodosiopolis-Erzerum had 
been resumed in he twelfth century, its 
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volume was apparently below that of the 
Bagratid epoch. 

The cultural and economic revival 
which may be observed in the Armenian 
cities during the twelfth century was in all 
likelihood closely connected with the gen- 
eral development of urban life in the Mos- 
lem countries of the Near East. The great 
majority of these cities was, until the end 
of the twelfth century, under the sover- 
eignty of the Moslem emirs, the largest 
among them, such as Dvin, Ani, Kars, 
Theodosiopolis-Erzerum, and Khlat, being 
the political arid economic centers of the 
Sheddadids and other Moslem dynasties. 
It was only natural for these Moslem 
emirates to form lively relations and 
close cultural and economic ties with the 
newly-founded Seljuk states. 

Mohammedanism, the number of whose 
converts in Armenia and Transcaucasia had 
increased considerably after the Seljuk 
invasions, was of far greater cultural and 
economic significance in this than in the 
preceding epochs. Christians and Mos- 
lems, living side by side in friendly co- 
operation, exercised a profound influence 
upon each other, and it is precisely dur- 
ing this period that the Arabian-Persian 
civilization penetrated most widely into 
Armenia and left its deepest imprint upon 
the local culture 

The archeological excavations at Ani 
shown that, beginning with the 
twelfth century, architectural monuments 
bear clear signs of the influence of Persian 
Mohammedan art. Objects of art made 
in Ani in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
inries also, in spite of certain original char- 
acteristics, have a great deal in common 
with the art and culture of Iran. The im- 
portance of the secular branch of Armen- 
ian literature, the germ of which are visible 
under the Bagratids, is also commonly as- 
cribed to the Mohammedan influence. 

As the Seljuk Empire weakened and 
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tell apart, the Georgian kingdom of the 
Bagratids became more powerful. In the 
beginning otf the twelfth century, under 
David II the Builder, (1089-1125), this 
state conquered and tamed the Caucasian 
highlanders, organized a powerful army, 
and soon not only liberated the Georgian 
provinces which had been overrun by the 
Seljuks, but subjugated neighboring lands 
as well. In 1122 David the Builder gave its 
ancient capital, Tbilisi, back to Georgia. 
In 1123, at the request of the city’s repre- 
sentatives, he took Ani and its fortifications. 
The liberation of Ani, however, did not 
last, for the Sheddadids reconquered it in 
1126. 


David's successors not only managed to 
hold on to the greater part of the regions 
he had conquered, but acquired new terri- 
tories as well. Under Georgius III, (1156- 
1184), the Georgian troops took posses- 
sion of the Armenian capital of Ani for the 
second time. The period of Georgia’s great- 
est power is generally considered ‘to be the 
reign of Georgius III, Tamara, (1184-1213). 
Her generals, the Armenian princes Zac- 
hary and John Mhargrdzel, “the Long- 
armed,” conquered almost all of Armenia. 
Under the suzerainty of this new princely 
family feudal Armenia was restored once 
more as a vassal state of Georgia. In the 
regions taken by the Mhargrdzel brothers 
arose aew princely families, such as the 
Orbelians, the Vachudians, the Proshians, 
the Dopians and others, who received large 
land grants, predominantly in the north- 
eastern and central portions of the country. 

The fall of the Bagratid kingdom and the 
loss of Armenia’s political independence did 
not in the least mean a collapse of the Ar- 
menian culture which had continued to 
develop in the Moslem emirates, and which 
attained its highest flowering in the thir- 
teenth century in the epoch of feudal Ar- 
menia’s political rebirth under the tute- 
lage of Georgia. 
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This new blossoming may be explained 
largely by the fact that this time con- 
ditions once more favored a revival of the 
Black Sea trade and an intensive develop- 
ment of Armenian cities It was at this 
point that the Italian city republics, Venice 
and Genoa, which from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century had been playing 
the predominant role in the European 
trade with the East, formed permanent 
relations with the ports of the Black Sea, 
and with Armenia by way of Trebizond. 

The cities of Armenia proper, always in 
contact with the Armenian colonies in the 
Black Sea ports, now acquired a fresh signi- 
ficance in international and transit trade 
and amassed considerable wealth. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
material and cultural progress of Armenia 
under the Mhargrdzels and the great in- 
crease of building were due to successful 
foreign trading. 

The epigraphic monuments of the thir- 
tenth century indicate that during this 
epoch the landed aristrocracy and the mer- 
chant class possessed vast monetary wealth. 
As N. Y. Marr points out, the bearer of na- 
tional culture in the city of Ani at this 
time was the rich Armenian urban popula- 
tion. According to Marr, the city of Ani 
which remained the center of Armenian 
culture, was the crucible in which “Armen- 
ian feudalism, in its own country, was 
transmuted into the bouregeois state.” 

As feudal Armenia was reborn and ur- 
han life continued to develop, an original 
new style in art and architecture began to 
emerge, closely allied to oriental Persian 
Moslem art. This new style is character- 
istic especially of the secular architecture 
and crafts which flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. At the same time there 
was a great blossoming of secular litera- 
ture, especially of Armenian lyric poetry, 
of outstanding literary merit. 

The tweltth and thirteenth centuries 


have also bequeathed valuable historical 
medical, and other scientific compositions, 
including the “Code of Law” by Mbhitar 
Gosh, which contains a number of Armen- 


ian laws and provides interesting informa- | 


tion on certain phases of the feudal laws 
of that time. 


Armenia’s well-being suffered a new and 


crushing blow in 1236-1244 from a Mon- © 
golian invasion, the same which led to 7 
the establishment of the Tartar yoke | 


throughout Russia. 


In 1239 Mongolian troops, under the f 
leadership of Charmakhan, captured and | 
ravaged the cities of Ani and Kars. Sey- [ 


eral years later, in 1242-1244 under Char- 
makhan’s successor Bachu, a similar fate 
befell the southwestern cities of the Arme- 
nian highlands, Theodosiopolis-Erzerum, 
Erzinghian, and Khlat. 

Armenian sources indicate, however, 
that the perturbations suffered by Arme- 
nia on the occasion were less lengthy and 
dreadful than those caused by the Seljuk 
invasions. Armenia voluntarily accepted 
the domination of the Mongols as their 
overlords, retained both their domains and 
the greater part of their feudal rights. 

Normal life was resumed quite rapidly 
after the Mongolian invasions, and the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century saw a 
new revival of Armenia’s cultural and 
economic existence. Evidence of this is 
provided, among other things, by the rich 
and magnificent temples and other edifices 
erected during the early years of the Mon- 
gol domination. 

Having spared Armenia’s feudal regime 
and left its princes in the possession of 
their former rights and domains, the Mon- 
gols made use of the local administrative 
apparatus and of Armenia’s military power 
in their later campaigns against the Bagh- 
dad Caliphate, the Syrian-Egyptian state, 
and the Khans of the Golden Horde. 

The policy of the Mongols towards 
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feudal Armenia was on the whole analog- 
ous with their policy in Russia. They used 
every effort to prevent the rise of powerful 
feudal lords, and encouraged discord 
among the different princelings. In Ar- 
menia, as in Russia, the clergy was freed 
from a number of obligations and from 
state taxation. The Mongols considered 
the Church an influential political force 
and used it to further their interests. 

Cultural and economic progress con- 
tinued in Armenia during the initial period 
of the Mongolian epoch, but its tempo was 
far slower than it had been under the tute- 
lage of Georgia. The country’s prosperity 
suffered from the constant participation in 
the Mongol campaigns, heavy duties, and 
‘nordinately high and varied taxes levied 
upon the population. In order to estab- 
lish the precise amount of dues and taxes, 
the Mongols took periodically a census of 
the population. 


Soon after the Mongolian invasion of 
Armenia there was a resumption of inter- 
national trade with the West, which during 
the Mongolian epoch attained great pro- 
portions. The world centers of this trade 
became the capital of the Hulagid Khans, 
Tauris, and the newly-founded Persian city 
of Sultania, built under the Khan Argun, 
(1284-1291), and his successors. 


However, in spite of the increase of in- 
ternational trading under the Mongols, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century Ar- 
menia fell into a depression, and its capi- 
tal Ani suffered severely. 


During the Byzantine-Sassanid and the 
Bagratid epochs, as well as under the 
Mhargrdzels, the centers of international 
trade had been the large cities of central 
and northwestern Armenia, while now the 
center of gravity of world trade had shifted 
io Tauris and Sultania. Another very im- 
vortant factor was the transposition of 
the main caravan route from Ani and Kars 


to the South into the Alshker and Passin 
valleys and to Argesh-Manazkert. 

All these circumstances combined to 
cause the decline of the cities of northern 
Transcaucasia and central Armenia to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century, 
and an intensification of economic life in 
the Moslem regions of southern Armenia. 

Beginning with the first half of the four- 
teenth century, Armenia’s economic posi- 
tion also began to deteriorate rapidly as 
the result of very heavy duties and un- 
checked extortion on the part of the Mon- 
golian administrators and tax collectors. 
The activity of the tax-farmers was a na- 
tional disaster in Georgia and Armenia, as 
it was throughout the Mongolian Empire. 
It is not to be wondered at that great 
numbers of peasants and city-dwellers 
left their homes and scattered. This is evi- 
denced by the decree of the Mongol Khan 
Abu-Said, (1316-1335), carved on the wall 
of a mosque in Ani, which is designed to 
protect the population from illegal and 
ruinous taxation. This decree gives clear 
indication of the fact that toward the time 
of its publication the city of Ani and other 
regions of Armenia were becoming desert- 
ed, and that the inhabitants of Ani and its 
suburbs, ruined by overhigh taxes, were 
leaving their homes and possessions and 
fleeing from their native land. 

After the death of Abu-Said and the fall 
of the Mongolian dynasty in Persia, the 
vast state of the Khans fell apart into sev- 
eral Moslem lands. New dynasties of the 
Chobanids and the Jelairids, Khans of the 
Golden Horde and Turkomen tribes, be- 
gan to strive for the possession of Tauris 
and the Transcaucasian regions. 

During these troubled times the _his- 
tory of Armenia represents a series of dy- 
nastic quarrels and civil wars between 
tribes, pretenders to the throne, and emirs, 
regarding which there is only confused and 
incomplete information. In the course of 
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these wars Armenian prosperity steadily 
declined. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
iury a new wave of Mongolian invaders 
swept over all of Armenian, ushering the 
dreadful times of Tamerlane. These fresh 
invasions, which took place in 1386-87, 
1395-96, and 1400-1403, were accompanied 
by merciless destruction and wholesale 
massacres of the population. 


Tamerlane’s sons were unable to hold to- 
gether their father’s vast conquests after 
his death. In 1407 Armenia fell into the 
harids of the Turkomen tribe of Kara- 
Koiunlu, (“The Black Ram”). Sixty years 
later, after the defeat and death of Jehan- 
Shah, this tribe was forced to relinquish 
Armenia to another Turkomen tribe, that of 
Ak-Koiunlu, (“The White Ram”) whose 
chieftain was Uzun-Khazan. 

Armenian sources show that the great 


depression and decline in the cultural and 
economic life of the Armenian regions con- 
tinued into the fifteenth century as well. 


The place of the original population in the 7 


devastated Armenia countryside was taken 
gradually by Turkish, Kurd, and Turko- 
men tribesmen, while the Armenians, espe- 
cially the city population and the ruling 


classes, continued to emigrate in increas- | 
Armenian aristocracy, its | 
ranks thinned, lost gradually its hold over | 
the land. Thus both its political and its | 


ing numbers. 


economic power was broken. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century 


Armenia was conquered by Sethevid Persia | 


and by the Osmanli Turks, and these two 
powerful Mohammedan empires firmly 
imposed their administration and _ their 
patrimonial regime upon the ruins of its 
feudal structure. 


(Translated by Harry Shalian) 
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THE VOICE OF 
THE RACE 


By ARAM HAIGAZ 
(Translated by JAMES G. MANDALIAN) 


Bey Bounar, where I was to live with its 
new Mudir (Mayor) was a Kurdish village, 
baked under the sun. It consisted of 
eighteen to twenty houses, perched on the 
slopes of rising- hills which receded like 
fleeing children, on the banks of the river. 
These houses, together with the white plas- 
tered Government building whose window 
was connected with some wires from nearby 
posts, comprised the whole village. To my 
question as to what these wires meant, 
Mukhtar ( Village chief) Ibrahim, who had 
come to welcome us, said; 

“Nzanim — I don’t know.” 

“How come you don’t know?” 

“Nzanim, Effendim, no one knows.” 

“Strange,” I said to myself, mentally mak- 
ing my Kurdish informer a kinsmen of the 
animal which Jesus rode, with the air of 
one who had made a new discovery, I 
asked: 

“Mukhtar, have you ever entered that 
room?” 

“Yes, my Effendi.” 

“Have you ever been in that room where 
the wires enter?” 

“Yes, my Effendi. 
Mudir Beg.” 

“You mean it is our room.” 

“Yes, my Effendi.” 

“What kind of instrument is at the end 
of these wires? Did you ever hear the 
former Mudir speak in there, or did he 
make sounds with his hands — tuk-tuk-tuk- 
tuka-tuk-tuk?” 


That is the room of 


(33) 


“He did none of those things.” 

“If the Mudir wanted to send an urgent 
report to the Kaimakam ( provincial Gover- 
nor) in Zara, how did he do it? Did he 
use that instrument?” 

“If there was something urgent, Salman, 
the son of Sulo, was the postman. He would 
stuff his belt with some cream cheese sand- 
wiches, would fasten the knots of his Char- 
oukhs (moccasins), and with a Bismillah, 
would be off with Mudir Effendi’s letter. 
As far as I know, there is no instrument at 
the end of those wires.” 


The Kurd was right. Those wires from 
Zara to the Government building stood 
there. No one knew whether they were 
telephone or telegraph wires, since that was 
the Government’s business, and in all prob- 
ability even the Government which had 
built it did not know its use. 


“Mukhtar Effendi,” I said, “shall we live 
in that palace?” 

By that I meant the Mudir, his two wives, 
his two daughters, his servant Pogho, the 
lady servant Melek, myself and Keyik, his 
cow. 


“No, my Effendi, that palace is not suited 
for dwelling. That is the barrack of the 
gendarmes, the prison, and Mudir Beg’s 
office. For your living quarters, we have 
prepared a place for you at the edge of the 
village.” 

“Why at the other end of the village?” 

“Since Mudir Beg has his Hanums, we 
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wanted to remove his residence from peer- 
ing eyes.” 

“Are there any inmates in the prison?” 

“No, we have never had any prisoners. 
The former Mudir had converted the prison 
into a pigeon house.” 

“Since the construction of that building 
haven't you ever had any need of a prison?” 
I wanted to know, making a mental picture 
of a white flag, like the empty prisons of 
Swiss cities. 

“Oh we have. We have need of it several 
times a year. We have many jackass Kurds. 
Someone up and has an appetite for meat, 
roasts a neighbor's goat and eats it, is 
caught and brought to trial. Where are we 
going to take him unless the jail? Some 
other Jackass of a Kurd will be caught in 
bed with his neighbor’s wife, is killed, and 
is brought here. Where shall we put him, 
unless the jail? 

“Whom? The killer, or the man who 
was killed?” 

“Let me tell my Effendi, whichever we 
catch. If it’s the one who is alive, to try 
him; if the dead one, to examine him.” 

“If you have no prison, where do you 
keep them, with the pigeons?” 

“No, there are no pigeons now. Before 
his departure, the former Mudir ate them 
all, but when he was with us, we kept the 
prisoners in our home. Our Mudir used to 
say guests would shoo away the pigeons, 
whereas the latter dirtied the dead. That's 
why he turned the prisoners over to me.” 

“If you took care of the prisoners, what 
did the police do?” 

“They chased the young brides and the 
girls.” 

“Didn’t those prisoners run away from 
your house?” 

“The dead?” he asked seriously. 

“No, I mean the living.” 

“Where could the poor fellows run away? 
If they had somewhere to flee to, they 
would not be caught.” 


When we arrived at the village, the entire 
population was out in the street, ostensibly 
to meet, but in reality to size us up. Being a 
war year, there were no youth in the village, 
most of them were white-bearded men, and 
women with colorful skirts. The children 
below ten wore shirts reaching the waist, 
followed by village dogs who sniffled their 
naked bodies. The Mukhtar and I passed 
by the dung piles accumulated beside the 
doors and under the stable walls, the size 


of each of which indicated the munificence | 


of the owner. The Mukhtar was proud to 
be seen with such an important personage 
as I. Immediately after us was the cart 
which carried our flour and the furniture, 
while the Hanums and the others, weary 
and dusty, mounted on their horses, com- 
pleted the caravan. 

We dismounted at the yard of the sprawl- 
ing one story building which had been re- 
served for us and raced inside to examine 
the place. There was a compartment and 
two rooms, slapped with cow dung, which 
were to serve as the bed rooms of the 
Mudir’s two wives. A hall with a spacious 
fire place which served as both kitchen and 
guest room, a pantry, and a low, dark stable 
completed the picture. Our first impres- 
sions were rather unpleasant, but we soon 
adjusted ourselves to our new environment, 
especially after we had dragged from the 
dusty cart our colorful rugs and Kurdish 
carpets and fixed up the house. Having 
been newly sprinkled and swept, the rooms 
smelled of dust and earth. We opened the 
windows, and the warm, golden fall air 
rushed inside. Before the day was over, 
we had our first guest, the Mukhtar’s wife 
Ayisheh, a middle-aged and extraordinarily 
active Kurdish woman with sparkling eyes, 
whose eyebrows, instead of being arched, 
almost joined together, forming two dull 
corners over her eyes, and giving her the 
expression of a voracious bird. Bidding us 
welcome in her throaty voice, she drew out 
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from under the folds of her shawl a wooden 
platter piled with hardened cream, honey 
and Madzoun, and laid it at the feet of Na- 
yileh Hanum. At sight of her piety, the re- 
verence of her movements, and her respect- 
ful bows, for a moment I was reminded of 
my pagan ancestors when they brought the 
tribute of their first harvest to the Goddess 
of fruition. 

After we had washed up with water 
brought from the river, we ate the contents 
of the platter. We dismissed the Kurdish 
woman, inviting her to call again, then went 
to look up her husband. 

“Mukhtar, hay and barley for the horses.” 

“Evet Effendim, — yes, my master, right 
away.” 

“Mukhtar, wood for the fire place.” 

“Right away, my Master.” 

“Mukhtar, food and beds for the chil- 
dren.” 

“On my head. Right away, my Master.” 

The sun slowly sank behind the clouds 
on the horizon, waiting as it were its ar- 
rival, and bloodied them. The herds were 
on their way home. The birds were return- 
ing to the rest of their nests, and the dusk, 
like a thin purple thread, was descending 
from the mountains. The dull roar of the 
sparkling rivulet in the valley, which could 
not be heard during the daytime, slowly 
reached us, sweetening the village night. 
With the song of the flowing water, it seem- 
ed the skies were sprinkling coolness, and 
honey flowed from the stars. 

We stretched our tired bodies on the 
beds which Mukhtar had provided, and 
slept soundly. 


2° SI oO 

By this time we were settled in the vil- 
lage, the harvest was almost over. The 
Kurds were feverishly working to take in 
the wheat and the straw before the rainy 
season. They knew I was a Flah, an Ar- 
menian, and they trusted me. Even at 
nights, in my presence, when the wind was 


favorable, the fugitive lads of the village 
came down from the sheltering forests to 
make love to the girls on the harvest floor. 

My assistant Pogho loved Bessy, the sis- 
ter of Mehmed Ali, while I was in love 
with Elif, the daughter of Sule. And be- 
cause Pogho was a Kurd he made swift pro- 
gress. He told me he already had kissed 
Bessy’s cheeks under the big pomegranate 
uree. Being a backward pupil, as I always 
had been in school, I am satisfied by merely 
being in love with Elif’s stature, her plump 
white arms which carry blue veins. Those 
veins swell when seated under the shade of 
the oak tree where she milks the goat. 

It seems every man in the village is m 
love with every other man’s wife, and every 
woman cheats her husband by flirting with 
more than one lover. That was how Pogho 
and I became infected with the urge to love 
from the first day. Otherwise, what busi- 
ness had sucklings like us with love? 

Pogho told me if I succeeded in marry- 
ing Elif I would be the bridegroom of the 
richest family in the village and the heir 
of the most fruitful fields, but such a luck 
looked impossible to me. To tell the truth, 
it was not Elif whom I really loved. I had 
chosen her simply because the one which 
my heart really desired was as inaccessible 
to me as the distant star. I really loved 
Qadrieh, the Mudir’s eldest daughter. 


Fortunately, men lacked the God-given 
endowment of reading each other’s mind, 
otherwise I would have long since been shot 
for the daring thoughts and the sinful de- 
sires which I nurtured. Notwithstanding 
it, I loved her and obeyed her every wish 
and command with affection, consummate 
devotion, and supreme happiness. I was 
ready to kiss the ground she stood on. I 
was even willing to die for her, if I knew 
my deed would increase her happiness by 
as much as a tiny rain drop. Oh, how I 
loved her! 


It was fall. The wheat, washed and 
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dried on the rooftops had been taken to 
the mills for grinding, and yet our stores 
were empty. 

“Dostoum, — my friend,” the Mudir said 
to me one day, “this monthly stipend of 
350 pounds sterling is too small for my 
daily needs. We must do something about 
this.” 

“There is no need of worrying,” I assured 
him with a confident air. “I will personally 
take care of that little matter.” 

“Why haven't you seen to it until now?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

“I was waiting for your command.” 

We understood each other and said no 
more. As a rule, during the six days of 
the week we listened to the complaints of 
the villagers and recorded them, and on 
Mondays we held court and dispensed 
the verdicts. The day after my conversa- 
tion with the Mudir I told the Mukhtar that 
Mudir Beg was ill, and that in his absence 
I would wear the judicial robe. “I will try 
the simple cases,” I said to him, “but on 
more complicated and serious cases I shall 
seek his council.” The Kurd nodded in ap- 
proval. 

The first case on my docket was Ali of 
Khidir Village, and Mustafa. Ali accused 
Mustafa of having stolen his ram, slaugh- 
tering, and eating it. 

“How do you know it is he who did the 
eating?” I asked. 

“My Effendi, when I missed my ram I 
waited for a day or two, thinking the thief 
would take courage. Then I went to work 
and sniffled all the chimneys in the village. 
The only fireplace which smelled of mutton 
was Mustafa’s.” 

“Isn't it possible that Mustafa could have 
bought the meat some place else?” 

“My Effendi, you don’t know our village 
and Mustafa. In our village they don’t sell 
meat, nor do they slaughter an animal un- 
less he is sick. Thank Allah, there is no 
disease of animals in our village.” 


“Mustafa, did you slaughter this man’s 


ram and eat it?” I asked the accused man | 
who stood before me, his hands folded on 


his belly, and his head bowed low. 

“No, my Effendi, Khizir is witness, St. 
Sarkis is my witness, Vallah Billah.” 

“Don't take the name of St. Sarkis on 
your lip, you thieving dog” the Mukhtar 
interjected angrily. “The holy man will 
scourge you before you reach home.” 

“Osman,” I ordered the gendarme stand- 
ing beside me, “give this man twenty-five 
strokes of the switch, and if he does not 
confess, another twenty-five on the other 
foot.” 

The Kurd softened. “My Effendi, my 
Beg,” he importuned, “I grovel at your 
feet. I have done the deed, do not punish 
me I beg you. I committed an error, I ate 
it, I confess.” 

“A pox on you,” exploded the Mukhtar 
who in the absence of the Mudir took upon 
himself the role of trustee and chief coun- 
sellor. 

“Six months in the penitentiary of Zara,” 
I gave the sentence and called the next 
case, Sulo of Hadji Village. 


“Sulo,” I said, after scanning a piece of 
paper, “didn’t you know that the penalty 
for marrying a soldier’s wife is hanging?” 

“I did not know it, my Effendi.” 

“Huh,” grunted the Mukhtar. “You are 
smart enough for all sort of scoundrelism, 
how come you did not know about this 
one? Huh?” 


“That’s right,” I confirmed, “you have 
committed an error, a great error. As long 
as the army, or the Government has not 
officially announced the death of that wo- 
man’s husband, both you and the man who 
wedded you are equally guilty. Only the 
military court has a right to settle your 
case. Therefore, be ready, in three days 
you, your wife, and the Imam Effendi who 
wedded you will set out for Sou Shehir 
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where Vehib Pasha will personaly settle 
your case. Next.” 

And as Sulo turned pale and tried to 
justify himself by his ignorance, I congra- 
tulated myself mentally for having thought 
to eke out a share of the guilt for the of- 
ficiating Imam too. If money had not been 
devaluated at the time, Mudir’s stipend of 
350 pounds would have been more than 
enough for a comfortable living, but under 
the circumstances, the greater the list of the 
guilty, the greater would be our income. 
And as a matter of fact, before the day was 
over, we had cancelled all the charges, hav- 
ing netted three sheep, one cow, one liter 
of butter, and a bribe of forty Medjidiehs. 
Justice, on the other hand, had not been 
ignored altogether. Mustafa promised to 
restore Ali’s ram, or its equivalent. The 
Imam swore he would never again wed an- 
other couple, and Sulo’s wife, in deep grati- 
tude, brought an exquisite rug for the 
Namaz to be spread under the feet of the 
Mudir’s Hanum. 

I was doing all this for Qadrieh. As 
long as I lived, she should lack nothing. 
Every wish of hers, no matter how trivial, 
should be satisfied. Every desire of her 
worshipful heart, no matter how small, 
should be fulfilled. That was my sacred 
duty. 

Toward the end of November the winter 
descended from the mountains. By Decem- 
ber and January, we were completely cut 
off from the outside world. In February 
the starving wolves started their howling, 
their snouts pointed to the smoking chim- 
neys of the village, and our postman Salma 
1efused to make the trip to Zara, objecting 
that the wolves would eat him. Only in 
March there was a slight melting of the 
snow. The snow no longer could resist the 
hot winds and slowly began to melt and 
drip. The rooftops were wet, the accum- 
mulated snow on the eaves began to cry 
day and night, the branches of the trees 
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began to swell, and there were stirrings of 
the seed underneath the earth. With broad 
strides the spring was roaming the land, 
revolutionizing everything. 

Only at times the bleak wind, when the 
sun was sinking low, shot its chilling breath 
through the valleys, the streams flowing 
from the creased snow on the mountain 
tops fell silent, the mist was wiped off from 
the face of the meadows, and the sound of 
the trickling from the housetops died 
down like an extinguished candle. And 
yet, in the morning, the fields would be 
spotted with colorful women who gathered 
their vegetables and one of them would 
burst out into a beautiful and deeply mov- 
ing melody as she lamented her misfortune: 


High upon the crest of the mountain, 

I was a shred of the snow, 

With each blast of the hot wind 

I melted drop by drop. 

Gone are the days when my lover wor- 

shipped me, 

Gone the days when I was adored. 
Or, she would cry in some such strain: 

Lo I depart from your town, 

Leave behind your wagging tongue, 

A green-headed duck I'd be, 

I'll never drink from your pond. 


The Hanums would listen attentively to 
the Kurdish woman’s lament and would 
ask me to go and bring her over, but Qad- 
rieh, who was as wise as she was beautiful, 
objected: 

“No”, she said to me, “don’t call her. 
She will not sing better in our presence, 
mother dear. Aren’t you the one who al- 
ways tells me, the sound of the distant 
drum is always sweeter?” 

The spring rushed into our valley like 
waters which have burst over the dam. I 
was holding in my arms one of the loveliest 
of the lambs, a bundle of curly, chestnut- 
colored wool, to present to Qadrieh for her 
caressing. As I approached her, my face 
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brushed against her silken hair, and for a 
long time my hand rested on her white 
lovely arm. She looked at me from under 
her long lashes, it was a fleeting glance, 
somewhat surprised, and somewhat ques- 
tioning. That day, and the following few 
days I could not eat anything, and in the 
secrecy of the stable walls and the meadow 
flowers I kissed my hand which had touch- 
ed her arm a thousand times. 

“My lovely one, my lovely one, my soul! 
I will serve you humbly, with devotion and 
loyalty. Your will is a law unto myself, 
your wish a command, and your happiness 
my life’s aim. This is how I gather the 
flowers of the field, the most colorful and 
the most fragrant, and with the morning 
dew still on them, I offer them to you. To 
be worthy of you, I try to be earnest and 
serious-minded; I take care of my hair, my 
cleanliness and my appearance, like the de- 
votee who prepares himself for the holy 
communion. My life’s most beautiful mo- 
ments are when I am with you, as you lean 
on your needle work, and chatter with your 
mother and me . Your voice is like the song 
of a queen and my soul drinks it like the 
drops falling from a cool cloud. When you 
count the rings in your embroidery, as your 
tongue shifts from right to left in your 
cheek, giving you the appearance of a baby, 
you don’t know how my heart overflows 
with yearning, and how I can scarcely re- 
strain myself from falling on my knees be- 
fore your mother and beg her to give you 
to me, that you might be my wife, and bring 
forth many, many children for me, Ahmed, 
Mehrouzeh, Nayileh, Hasan, Osman and 
Izzet.” 

Did I tell you that her mother, too, was 
like a queen, with extraordinary black hair, 
pale, and with a white face ? During her 
entire thirty-five years, I supposed, her skin 
had not seen the sunlight for thirty-five 
minutes. Even before and after her mar- 
riage, when she lived in the city, she had al- 


ways been under the care of her puritanical 
brother. Qadrich had neither her paleness 
nor the smouldering blackness of her hair. 
Her rosy skin was smooth and transparent, 
silken, and the color of chestnut, inherited 
from her father When with her, I breath- 
ed the air she breathed, and devoured her 
with my eyes; when away, I enjoyed her 
in my mind. Not only was she infinitely 
desirable to me, but she was the sweetest 
and the most lovely girl I had ever met. 

“Why do you stare at me like that?” she 
asked me one day, as we were strolling 
alone in the garden. 

“Me?” I was tongue-tied. “Do I really 
stare at you?” 

“What else? There are times when I 
feel like melting under your glances. It’s 
a good thing, a good thing my father has 
not noticed it.” 

“God forbid that you should melt,” I 
added hastily. “God forbid it. If you 
melted, you would evaporate, whereas I, 
Allah my witness, would not want to see 
you evaporate.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Why? Because you are precious 
to me, so young, beautiful, and lovely. Life 
has much in store for you.” 

“And has life nothing in store for you?” 

“It has not. I have no one. If someday 
I should die here or elsewhere, there will 
be no one to weep over me.” 

“I will weep for you.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know, but I will weep.” 

“How is it that you don’t know? Is it be- 
cause you pity me, or... .” 

“Or what?” 

I should have said “Or because you love 
me,” but my courage gave out, and like 
the fool I was I merely said, “Perhaps you 
will weep for having lost a good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

She did not have time to reply because 
just then the Mudir’s other wife, a fat 
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peasant woman, lumbered in to tell me 
that it was time for supper and she needed 
some wood for the fireplace. I had a strong 
urge to shout at her: “Go to hell, you will 
find plenty of wod there, and it will be 
dry wood.” But I prudently held my ton- 
gue, and hurrying to the yard, grabbed the 
axe. How I would have loved to put the 
sharp edge of my axe to her neck and sever 
that fat double chin from off her shoulders! 
I was not evil, and wanted no one evil. 
I even loved the grasshoppers in the paling 
fields and the frogs which croaked in their 
clay beds in the stream, but this woman 
had butted in at the most inopportune mo- 
ment to tell me she needed firewood. 

Notwithstanding it, my heart was over- 
flowing with happiness. For years I had 
been so deprived and so famished for love 
that when she said she would weep for me, 
it seemed she brought the sun from heaven 
down into my heart. “She loves me, she 
loves me a little,” I kept repeating, and like 
a young colt which has sniffed the fresh air, 
I kept prancing around. I went to the 
woods and lay down on the soft fragrant 
grass. For hours I meditated on the future 
happiness which awaited me. My heart 
was overflowing and I was praying: 

“I thank Thee, O Lord, Creator of the 
world, Beneficent and Compassionate, 
Lord of the Judgement Day. To Thee, O 
Lord, to Thee alone we owe, and in Thee 
we trust. Lead Thou us along the right 
path, along the paths of those whom Thou 
did’st bless, and not that of the wanderers.” 

Suddenly I realized that I was quoting 
from the Koran and was shocked. “Yet what 
harm is there in it?” I quieted the voice 
which disturbed me. “Koran or the Holy 
Bible, both are the same thing, both recog- 
nize the same Creator, one under the name 
of Allah, and the other, God.” Besides, 
mine was a simple prayer. To tell the truth, 
I was still too young to comprehend the dis- 
tinction between the Holy Trinity and the 


Diety. I could see no difference between 
“Render Thou right the work of our 
hands,” or “Lead Thou us into the right 
path.” The difference was little. 

Two days later, Qadrieh’s mother, in the 
presence of her daughter, made me a pres- 
ent of one of her husband’s coats, a black 
hunting jacket of choice cloth, which fitted 
me as if it had been made to order. 

“Take off that crazy rag from your back. 
Father says, as long as you are his secretary, 
you should be dressed in presentable 
clothes.” It was Qadrieh speaking. 


“Thank you,” I said turning to the 
mother, and smiling at the daughter. 

“Thank you, you have made me very 
happy.” 

“Wear it, my son, it is yours. May you 
become a good Mussulman and justify our 
trust. We have great hopes in you.” 

“I will try, Hanum, I will try.” 

I was sincere in my promise. 

Despite the July heat, I buttoned my 
new dress up to the neck, and thrusting 
my chest out proudly, I stepped out into 
the street. I was going out in the village 
to show myself in my new coat when I 
heard the footsteps of Qadrieh following 
me to the outside kitchen house. I swung 
around, and seeing there were no followers, 
I approached her. My heart was pound- 
ing fiercely, but as the saying goes, I was 
determined “to cross the Rubicon.” 


“My Hanum,” I said, taking her delicate 
little hand in mine, “I owe you a debt, a 
noble debt of gratitude for having arranged 
for this gift, because, I am convinced, that 
it was through your suggestion that your 
father gave me this coat.” And devoutly 
I kissed her hand, then her arm, her palm, 
and her fingers. When I felt the caress of 
her free hand on my hair, I straightened up 
and clasped her in my arms. My mouth 
sought her lips and lingered there until I 
was satisfied that she reciprocated my kiss. 
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“My lovely one, my Djan, my soul, thank 
you for your goodness.” 

When I came out, I could pluck the 
stars and bring them down, set them in 
rows around her neck, make rings and hang 
them from her ears, I could pave the 
streets with stars, so she could walk over 
their light. My heart was brimming over 
with love and hapiness. 

“Oh precious Qadrieh, worshipful girl, 
blessed be the day you were born.” 

“Glory to Thee O God, Creator of the 
world and my beloved, Beneficent, and 
Compassionate. To Thee alone we are in- 
debted. to Thee alone grateful for all Thy 
goodnesses, and especially for Qadrieh. 
Glory unto Thee, O God, Glory unto Thee.” 


c 2 e 


The big-footed Salman, who acted as our 
postman between our village and the Kai- 
makamlik of Zara, returned home with a 
bundle of official orders, and whispered 
into my ear: 

“Sadik told me to tell you that the Ar- 
menians in Van have proclaimed a Beylik 
— an independent state.” 

“And who is Sadik, and how does he 
know that I am interested in that Beylik?” 

“Sadik is the keeper of a club in Zara. I 
always stop at his place. He is a good 
man. His tea is always tasty, and I sleep 
in his hotel all night for only forty Paras.” 

“How do you and he know that.. .” 

He would not let me finish my question. 

“Is it not true that both of you are Flahs 
— Armenians?” 

“He too is an Armenian? Are you sure?” 

“What do you think. He has changed his 
name to Sadik to fool the unclean Turks. 
He wears a Sarikh on his head, but between 
ourselves, the thing is but a patchwork, 
it does not become him.” 

“Where did he get his news?” 

“I don’t know, but he told me to tell you 
this, that the Armenians have proclaimed 


a Beylik in Van. That’s all.” And he was 
off. 


I sat down and began to ponder the pos- 


sibilities of this Beylik. Was such a thing | 


possibleP Had Van really escaped the 
Great Tragedy ? I recalled how on several 
occasions the Turks had hurled into our 
teeth that the Armenians of Van had at- 


tacked them, had massacred them, and that — 
we were renegades, traitors who plotted f 
the overthrow of the Government. Why 
then not to believe the possibility of such | 
a thing? But what was that to me? I was [| 


not going there any how, I was satisfied 
with my life, horses, guns, honor, and what 
was most important of all, I had Qadrieh 
who waited for me with her red, hot lips, 
thank Allah. Return to the Armenians and 
be massacred again? 

Being busy in the daytime, I suceeded 
in forgetting all this, but when the night 
arrived, after the abdas and the namaz, and 
after secretly kissing Qadrieh, I retired to 
my bed on the rooftop. I was sleepless, my 
mind a jumble of many confusing thoughts. 
The Milky Way spread luminously on the 
dark blue of the skies, here and there were 
stars which shone more brightly than usual, 
and from the neighboring village the ex- 
ploding bark of a disturbed mastiff pierced 
the stillness of the night. Otherwise the 
night was peaceful and gentle, and my 
body under the light woolen blanket was 
very happy. 

“Allah, glory unto Thee, La Ilaha Mlallah. 
Lead Thou us by the right path . Van! Van! 
Was not the image of Mother Armenia in 
that picture which I had seen in Van when 
I was a child? Along the path which Thou 
willest, and not .... Van! There must 
be many Armenians in Van. Where is Van? 
Where oh where? Is it really true that. ...” 

And behold, there under the starry skies, 
far, far away, where the landscape ends and 
the day merges into the canopy of the sky, 
is being etched the huge boundless image 
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of Mother Armenia, in chains, her long 





black hair flowing on an arm which is sup- 
ported on the knee, sitting there mourn- 
fully. Van, Moush, Baghesh, Ani, Tigrano- 
certa. .. . But now the stones are moving, 
changing places, a big star from the sky, 
dragging a long streak of fiery light, falls 
down and hovers over the huge image, il- 
luminating it. I do not know from where, or 
how suddenly appear so many dusty stone 
cutters, plasterers and masons who are 
building a huge dome-shaped building with 
shiny marble. They come all together, lift 
from the right side of Mother Armenia the 
stone which bears the inscription of Van, 
and settle it on an open space in the front of 
the new building. Then, a man whose 
hair and eyebrows are covered with a thick 
layer of white stone dust, separates himself 
from the crowd, and walking through the 
air, and ascending to the front of the new 
building, and with swift blows of the ham- 
mer and the chisel, engraves the word 
“Kingdom” right over the word “Van”. As 
he comes down, the crowd cheers him with 
cries of “Long live!” Presently, a man in 
a red shirt drags a huge ox by the ear, and 
as he approaches the crowd, a chorus of 
voices. shout: “Make way, make way for 
the sacrificial offering.” A woman plants 
two lit candles on the ox’s horns and they 
feed the animal with the customary salt. 
They give the salt then slit his throat. The 
blood spurts and men jostle backwards, to 
prevent the blood from smearing their 
clothes . A giant with a long black beard 
dips a finger in the blood, and climbing 
the wall, paints the word “Of” in front of 
the word “Van”, making it read: “The King- 
dom of Van.” Then the crowd, led by the 
man who slaughtered the ox, marches to 
the foot of Mother Armenia and begs her 
to move to the new building, but she rattles 
the chains on her feet, and pointing with 
her arms to distant places, she mutters 
something which I do not understand, and 
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when they insist, she presses the lids of 
her black eyes and weeps.. 

Suddenly I start. It must be too early 
for the morning yet, because there is not a 
trace of the Morning Star on the opposite 
horizon. I hear the quiet tranquil crawl 
of the river, swishing over the pebbles. In 
vain I close my eyes. I cannot sleep. The 
image of ravished Mother Armenia is there, 
and there stands the new building, with 
the inscription: “The Kingdom of Van.” 
The image is not real, because everytime 
I open my eyes, it completely disappears 
from the plain, without leaving behind the 
slightest trace. Only the image of Mother 
Armenia lingers, pressing her lids, and 
weeping silently. 

Whether she weeps or not, I don’t care 
anymore. I am tired of weeping or seeing 
men weep. Since becoming a Mohammedan 
I have everything, especially my life which 
is mine. Why think of Van, of Armenia and 
the Armenians anymore? Salman must 
have evoked all that from his chimera. A 
thousand curses on Sadik, the keeper of 
the coffee house, for having disturbed the 
tranquility of my soul. 

sd o s 

Today .an awful thing happened. To 
be sure it was an insignificant incident in 
itself, but Mudir who was drunk, as always 
magnified the thing into the proportions 
of an irreparable family tragedy. I will tell 
you the story. 

Last summer, on a cool evening, our en- 
tire family went out for a walk into the 
woods behind our house which, being an 
out the way place for travelers, was highly 
suitable for short outings, and was the only 
diversion for our women. The Mudir was 
away on business. Together with the chief 
of police he had gone to the Village of Zey- 
veh and we had no fear of his returning 
since we knew, everytime he went there, 
he would spend several days in drunken 


orgies. 
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All of us, the Mudir’s two wifes and his 
daughters, were seated on a colorful carpet 
which Pogho had spread on the bank of 
the stream, enjoying the summer cool west. 
I was busy preparing coffee for the Han- 
ums, made of a mixture of white peas and 
barley. Pogho was entertaining the Hanums 
with a bit of choice gossip he had heard 
during the day in regard to the relations 
of Mukhtar Ibrahim and his wife, implicat- 
ing the name of Salman. Occasionally a 
quail flew over us, flapping its wings. There 
was a moment when we all were silent, the 
fire which we had built for the coffee went 
out. In a moment all the sounds which 
rushed from the forest would cease, the 
sun, having gathered its skirts would sink 
behind the mountain, and the peaceful 
night would descend over nature. Sud- 
denly Pogho’s Kurdish blue eyes popped 
open. “There, down there,” he whispered 
“there is a partridge taking its younguns 
to water.” 

“Where is itP Where is it?” Qadrieh was 
all a flutter. “Let’s go catch him.” 

“Leave the poor creatures alone,” the 
mother remonstrated, but Pogho and I rac- 
ed to the source of the stream, while Qad- 
rieh kept shouting after us to wait for her. 

When we arrived on the spot, the mother 
partridge already had sounded the warn- 
ing. With powerful flaps of her wings, to 
carry her fat body, she flew over our heads. 
There were no young ones. 

“They are here,” insisted Pogho. “I saw 
them with my own eyes. There were 
some twelve of them, following their 
mother into the water.” 

“But where are they P Didn’t they fly?” 

“No, they are here, they are clever con- 
cealers. They don’t move or even breathe 
in order not to be seen.” 

“If they are here we will find them.” 

“If we find only one she will be mine,” it 
was Qadrieh who had caught up with us. 
“Not only the bird, but even my life shall 
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be yours if you wish,” I said, secretly press- 
ing her hand. 

“I will swear they are here,” Pogho in- 
sisted crestfallen, “but their color is so 
like the surrounding earth that you can’t 
tell the difference.” 

“If the earth did not swallow them up, 
let’s catch at least one,” I said, continuing 
my search. 

Finally, it was Pogho who clapped a 
hand on a rusty leaf, and when he lifted 
it, a fat little young one, scarcely feathered, 
wriggled in the palm of his hand. Press- 
ing it against her lovely cheek, Qadrieh 
brought the creature home with great ten- 
derness. We showered the little creature 
with seed, water, a nest, a little earth in 
which to dig and wallow, huge square 
chunks of clods from the richest part of 
the meadow, the yellow of hard boiled 
eggs, all kinds of sweets, and the tenderest 
and the most flattering of affectionate 
words. The girls worshipped him. He 
grew up, his legs became stronger, his 
wings sprouted and he became fat. Like 
his legs his bill became red. The family 
called him Edebsiz, meaning bold and 
mannerless. 

And one day the question arose whether 
it was male or female. The shepherd of 
the village, Pogho, the Mukhtar, Molla Has- 
san, Bostanji Keoseh took their turn in ex- 
amining it, holding it in their hands, scru- 
tinizing its anatomy, blowing over the 
feathers, and arguing over the breadth and 
the length of its bill. 

“He is a male,” said one. 

“No, it is a female,” another contradicted. 

“It’s a male.” 

We remained in uncertainty. In the 
spring, when it was a fully-grown fowl, one 
morning it began to gabble — gag-gag-gag- 
gaga-gaga-gag. 

We knew it was a girl. 

Mudir was very happy. “Dostoum, — my 
friend,” he said to me with beaming eyes, 
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“make a cage for her. Our affairs are in 
order now. We will go hunting and we 
will eat nilav of partridge broth.” 

“Yes, in June when the families are incu- 
bating and the males are free, we will take 
Edebsiz in her cage and go to the woods. 
There we will hide in the shrubbery while 
Edebsiz sings from her cage. Her songs 
will attract all the males, and we, boum, 
boum, boum, we will eat roasted partridge 
broth.” 

It was spring outside. The branches of 
the trees were bursting in the sun and the 
snow on the niountain tops was breaking 
into deep furrows. In the fields which 
covered the slopes, in the deep black fur- 
rows, one could see the silhouettes of the 
ploughers pushing their oxen, and hear 
their plaintive rustic songs. When the sun 
was bright, and the air warm, we used to 
open wide the windows of our homes, 
and sprinkling the dusty ground, we used 
to sweep it. The smell of wet spring earth 
filled our room and nostrils. 

On such days we used to take Edebsiz 
out, who by this time was sufficiently tamed 
to eat from our hands and table, and set 
her free under the tree where the earth 
was dry and dusty, to dig holes, and to 
wallow in her happiness. There, under the 
sun, she would stretch the feathers of her 
spotted wings, would sink her red bill in 
her hairy breast, and would keep combing, 
sprucing herself, getting happy, and grow- 
ing. 

“Cut off the feathers of her wings,” the 
Mudir ordered one day. “You can’t trust 
her. Some day she will up and fly away.” 

We all rebelled, protested against this 
barbarous command. I sulked, while the 
girls cried. 

“All right, all right,” he finally agreed, 
“let it be as you say,” and seizing the glass 
of whiskey, as if in protest, he drank it bot- 


toms up. 
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The days were getting hotter and longer. 
The wind was whipping the wheat fields 
in serried waves. The spring showers had 
come to an end and wild fruit trees in the 
cemetary were in blossom. Keoseh toiled 
in his vegetable garden all day long, his 
old stooping back against the sun. The 
streets were thronged with lively kids. I 
was happy. My love for Qadrieh grew and 
deepened each day, surprizing me, because 
each day I thought my love had reached its 
climax. But when the next day came, I 
should really say the next hour, because I 
no longer measured my love by the day, 
as I analyzed my feelings, I discovered 
I loved her a little more than before. 

The summer of Kurdistan mountains was 
drawing near, and it was in those very days 
that terrible calamity to which I have re- 
ferred happened. One morning when we 
bad just opened the doors and windows 
and had stepped out, our Edebsiz who was 
sunning under the front tree leaned her 
head to the right, then to the left, like one 
who was listening to the air she stretched 
her neck to the sun, and like an arrow, 
darted toward the mountain. We became 
panicky, chased after her, shouted, called 
her name, but all was in vain. Her kin had 
called her from the mountains, and hear- 
ing the call she had gone to join them. 

The Mudir was furious, he stormed, 
fumed, and threatened. “Didn't I tell you 
to cut off her wings?” he roared. 

Nayileh Hanum found it necessary to in- 
tervene. 

“Don’t shout,” she chided in her custom- 
ary quiet voice. “If she had not flown away 
today, she would have done it tomorrow. 
Her kind called her from the mountains, 
she heard their call and went to join them.” 

That night, as I was lying under the 
starry sky, the vision of the preceding day 
had completely disappeared from the hori- 
zon, but the voice remained. Van, it was 

Van which was calling me. 
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Aram Haigaz, the author of this story, is not new to the readers of the Ar- 
menian Review. He will be recalled by his delightful short story antitled “The La 
Rosa Family” which appeared in the summer issue, 1949, of our magazine. A resi- 
dent of the United States for years, he orginally hails from the old country where, 
when he was only a lad he wandered in the mountains of Kurdistan while the Arme- 
nians were establishing an independent state. Enslaved by the Turks and the Kurds 
when only a boy, he wandered in the cities and villags of Turkey, including Istanbul, 
until his arrival in the United States which he has made his adopted fatherland. A 
free lancer, he has written many short stories most of which have been published in 
the Armenian language Hairenik Monthly, and all of which are based on his personal 
observations and experienc.s both in the old couutry and the United States. He is a 

pupil of the late and noted Anmenian author and literary critic Oshakan. His out- 
standing short stories were assembled into an anthology entitled “Tzeghin Dsayne”— 
The Voice of the Race—published in 1949, in New York. 











Alien 


No matter how much 

You do resist to remain, 

You will melt before the warmth, 
As the dew before the sun. 

No matter if you came uninvited, 
To live with me, 

You will flee in fear 

When the soothing thoughts come 
To perch in my soul. 

No matter how heavily 

You press your weight 

Upon my heart, 

You will slip out of my bosom, 
When the triumphant music 
Reaches my ears. 

No matter how you resist. 

You will not stay long, 

For you do not belong to me; 

You are alien. 


—NvuverR KouMYAN 
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To 
Bertha S. Papazian 


AT CHRISTMAS, 1949 


O’ friend beloved for many years, 

Of gifts and talents rare, 

A tireless champion of the right 

With voice or pen, by day or night 
Ready to do and dare! 

Spouse of the noble G. H. P., 

Whose spirit seems to you and me 

Still through the dark to guide us— 

A blessed presence ever near, 

With counsels wise and words of cheer, 
As when he walked beside us. 

You've been Armenia’s faithful friend— 
Unchanged through changing years; 
You've shared her sorrows without end: 
Her sufferings and fears. 

All treacheries and wrongs, you knew, 
That struck this hapless nation; 

Many were false, but you were true; 

O gallant soul, I send to you 

My love and admiration! 


—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


The editors of the Anmenian Review tak> great pleasure in publishing this 
beautiful poem from the pen of the late and lamented Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
the great friend of the Armenian pcsople dedicated to Mrs. Bertha Papazian, an- 
other staunch American champion of the Armenian cause. 

Although personal, the poem neverth- less has a national appeal in its warm 
and well-deserved tribute to a woman who, like the author, has been a life-long 
friend of the Armenian people, and is significant in that it was the last poem Miss 
Blackstone wrote before her death. 

Mrs. Bertha Papazian was an intimate friend of Miss Blackwell, and like 
her is a great admirer of the spirit of Armenia. Although a non-Armenian by 
birth, she married into the family of the Armenians and since then has supported 
the cause of Armenia with a devotion, sincerity and zeal which is seldom excelled 
by the native born. Her magnificent volume, “The Tragedy of Armenia,” published 
in 1918, still stands as one of the most impassioned and superbly-expressed Armen- 
ian pleas chat have ever been written. 











THE SOVIET RIDDLE 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


The Myth of Stalinian Socialism 


To many the nature of the Soviet regime 
is still an insoluable enigma. This includes 
its policies and the aims which it pursues. 
Many others have tried to solve the riddle 
by advancing theories which are at vari- 
ance with the known facts. 


According to one of these theories the So- 
viet regime is communistic, or socialistic, 
which having entrenched itself in a coun- 
try, is striving to revolutionize or convert 
the world. Another theory, now widely 
prevalent, explains the phenomenon as a 
resurgent and intensified form of Russian 
nationalism, proceeding along the beaten 
path of the Tsars, and pursuing strictly ex- 
pansionist aims. Not a few are of the 
opinion that the Soviet is pursuing simul- 
taneously both communistic and nationalis- 
tic aims. Some simple-minded persons 
naively believe that the Soviet is trying to 
emancipate small backward peoples from 
American or European imperialism, promis- 
ing them absolute independence. And 
lastly, there are those who believe that the 
Soviet order is the most enlightened, demo- 
cratic and humanitarian order in the world. 


All these opinions, so diametrically op- 
posed to known facts, assuredly would not 
‘have gained ground were it not for the mis- 
leading Bolshevik propaganda for the dis- 
semination of which fabulous sums have 
‘been expended, and the so-called Iron Cur- 
tain which has cloaked the Soviet jail em- 
pire in a pall of secrecy and darkness. 


There was a time when sociologists iden- 


tified socialism with communism, with the | 


subtle distinction that in a socialistic order 
the workers are compensated on the basis 
of their productive labor, whereas as the 
communistic order they would be rewarded 
according to their needs. 


It is no secret now that the Soviet re- 
gime has, and still continues to exploit all, 
the name, the idea, and the ideals of social- 
ism, or communism, as the case may be. 
It has cleverly succeeded in giving commu- 
nism a distinctive pattern of its own and 
has antagonized the socialistic movement. 
True, there still are some nominal socialists, 
particularly in Italy, who toe the Soviet line, 
but these are already separated from the 
original movement by an unbridgeable 
chasm. 


The aim of socialism, as generally known, 
is the emancipation of the workers from 
economic exploitation through the nation- 
alization or the communization of the 
sources of production, as explicitly stated 
in its platform. And while the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has actually implemented this 
plank of the platform as regards industry 
and agriculture, its method of execution 
has been such that the worker not only 
has not been freed, but on the contrary has 
been subjected to incomparably worse ex- 
ploitations. If formerly the exploiters were 
the capitalists, the industrial magnates, or 
the privileged large scale land owners, to- 
day it is the Soviet Government which does 
the exploiting, riding rough shod over the 
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will of the workingmen, and oppressing 
them with all the formidable means of sup- 
pression at its disposal. 

'f formerly the discontented worker, to- 
gether with his follow-employees, could 
resort to the strike as a weapon to better 
his lot, or was free to leave his employer 
and seek employment elsewhere under 
more favorable terms, today under the So- 
viet regime he is robbed of that freedom. 
Today there is only one employer in the 
entire country, a government which de- 
mands abject obedience, will not tolerate 
strikes, nor any effort to improve the con- 
ditions of labor. 

If fomerly only a part of the peasantry 
was without land, today all are without it, 
all are reduced to the status of serfs, under 
the perennial whiplash of their govern- 
mental masters. Like the factory worker, 
the peasant too is not free to improve his 
lot by changing masters, or moving from 
one place to another. Such liberties former- 
ly indulged in with impunity are punishable 
crimes today under the Soviet regime. 

It goes without saying that, had the work- 
ers of the Soviet Union any voice in chang- 
ing the personnel or the policies of their 
government as is the case in Western demo- 
cracies, they could easily improve the con- 
ditions of labor and put a stop to their ex- 
ploitations. But the Soviet’s totalitarian 
absolutism, the like of which has seldom 
been seen in history, does not pay the least 
heed to their demands. Moreover, any ef- 
fort on the part of the workingmen to im- 
prove conditions is regarded by the Soviet 
as treason and is ruthlessly punished. 

As matters stand, the Soviet order which 
goes under the name of socialism not only 
has failed to remove the very exploitation 
which was socialism’s aim to destroy, but 
on the contrary has reduced the working- 
man to the status of the medieval serf. 

Totalitarian State Capitalism would be a 
more fitting name to describe the present 


order which prevails in the Soviet Union, 
but never Socialism. A country which is 
ruled by the most primitive and uncon- 
scionable methods of mass exploitation, 
where the spirit of socialism is wholly ex- 
tinct, has no right to be called socialistic. 
This explains the Soviet’s inveterate en- 
mity to all true socialists who alone aspire 
the emancipation of the workingmen 
through the creation of decent living con- 
ditions. 

True socialists cannot survive in the So- 
viet Union. The requisite for winning the 
Soviet’s friendship is not being a socialist, 
but being an abject servant, to carry out 
slavishly its orders, and to think and move 
as dictated. The slightest deviation from 
the beaten path is an unpardonable sin. 
Had the Soviet been truly socialist, not only 
it would not have liquidated the socialists 
inside the country, but would have main- 
tained cordial relations with the socialists 
of abroad. Her interminable intrigues to 
overthrow the socialist government of Eng- 
land, her persecution of the socialists in 
Western countries, and her failure to find 
a modus vivendi even with the communists 
of Yugoslavia are eloquent testimony of the 
Soviet’s true feelings toward all socialists. 


2. 
The Myth of Soviet Nationalism 


After World War II many in Europe and 
the United States were inclined to believe 
that the Soviet Government was merely 
following the Tsarist policy of expansion- 
ism as dictated by Russian patriotism. This 
theory explained the Soviet’s post-war con- 
quests both in the East and the West. Pre- 
cautionary security measures was the com- 
mon argument advanced to justify the sub- 
jugation of a number of neighboring peo- 
ples. This theory, too, is fallacious. The 
facts prove the exact opposite. 

In the history of nations it is difficult to 
find a situation more favorable to the se- 
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curity of a great nation than the one which 
confronted the Soviet Union at the end of 
the last world war. Imperialistic Germany 
and Japan, the chief menace to the Soviet’s 
continued existence, had been liquidated. 
There was not a country in Europe or Asia 
which could pose as a serious threat to her 
safety. Her two victorious allies, the Uni- 
ted States and Britain, had disbanded their 
armies. Being peace-loving democracies, 
they were incapable of aggressive policies, 
moreso because they had come out of the 
war with sentiments of boundless friend- 
ship and good will toward the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, they were more than willing to 
extend every possible aid to enable the So- 
viet Government to rebuild its ruined cities, 
factories and the roads, to restore its shat- 
tered economy. 


Had the Soviet Government been pri- 
marily concerned with Russian national in- 
terests and the well being of its peoples, 
it is natural to’ presume that, under the 
favorable setting of the times, it would have 
made its first task to demobilize its armies 
at least commensurate with the action of 
the United States, and would have har- 
nessed its millions of soldiers to peaceful 
constructive labor. Next thing, it would 
lave grabbed the United States’ magnani- 
mous offer of subjecting the atomic bomb, 
which at the time was an American mono- 
poly, to strict international control. 

It would have avoided taking aggressive 
steps and would have conscientiously car- 
ried out its treaty obligations with its allies 
both during and after the armistice to make 


sure of their friendship and trust. It would’ 


have cooperated with its allies in strength- 
ening the peace which its country so sorely 
needed. It would have supported the Uni- 
ted Nations organization. Finally, directed 
by peaceful motives and through sincere 
cooperation with its allies, it would not only 
have assisted in the economic restoration 
of other countries, but would have profited 
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from the generous American offer of eco- 
nomic aid to give its peoples a breathing 
spell and to enable them to enjoy the bene- 
fits of lasting peace, no matter how small. 
The Soviet Government not only failed 
to do these things but actually did the 
exact opposite. Although no one threat- 
ened its safety, yet it would not demobilize. 


It kept five million solders under arms. With } 


its new five year plans it forced its afflicted 
subject peoples to squander their energies 
in preparing for a new war. Feverishly, 
and with unusual zeal, it began to arm the 
peoples it had subjugated. Shockingly, it 
rejected the American offer for the control 
of the atom bomb which would forever 
have insured the Soviet Union against 
atomic attack. It cut off the subjugated 
countries from the outside world by en- 
circling them with the Iron Curtain. It 
trampled underfoot practically all the pacts 
it had signed. It started an inordinately hos- 
tile propaganda against its great allies 
which only yesterday had extended to it 
the rescuing hand. It wantonly tried to dis- 
rupt the life of peaceful nations. Not only 
itself abstained from extending the slightest 
help to a ruined country, but did its utmost 
to vitiate American efforts to aid such coun- 
tries. Not satisfied with all this, it incited 
fratricidal wars in Greece, China, and re- 
cently in Korea. 

Briefly, the Soviet Government did its ut- 
most, not only to prevent the establishment 
of a lasting peace, but to place entire man- 
kind under the threat of a new and horrible 
war. Did the interests of Russia demand 
such a course? 

As a result of this disastrous policy, the 
outside world quite naturally felt itself 
menaced by the Soviet Government, and 
convinced by bitter experience of the im- 
possibility of peaceful cooperation, it was 
forced to rearm itself and seek safety in col- 
lective defense. The Korean war has clear- 
ly demonstrated the fallacy of continuing 
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the cold war. Surely such a situation could 
not have been compatible with the best 
interests of Russia. 

With its stupid policy of the past five 
years, the Soviet Government destroyed the 
last vestiges of friendly feeling toward the 
Soviet Union which had been nurtured dur- 
ing the war years and antagonized the en- 
tire non-Soviet world. The crowning of- 
fense was the unprovoked attack on the 
Republic of South Korea which rallied fifty- 
three nations against its instigator, none 
other than the Soviet Union. 

Today, it can be confidently stated, there 
is not a nation on the face of the earth 
which does not dread the Soviet menace 
and does not hate it. This universal terror 
and hatred have forced the free nations to 
take measures which are calculated to con- 
tain the Soviet by collective force. Surely 
the interests of Russia could not have re- 
quired such a contingency. 

These crying facts go to prove that the 
Soviet Government is not a Russian patrio- 
tic government, and that it was never led by 
the best interests of the peoples of the So- 
viet Union. On the contrary, the Soviet 
policy has been positively detrimental to 
the Russian people, to say nothing of the 
remaining subjugated races. Only an enemy 
of Russia could have done what the Soviet 
Government has done. 

The contention that Soviet imperialism 
in nowise differs from Tsarist imperialism 
is likewise fallacious. There may be a few 
minor similarities, but these parallels are 
superficial and never basic. 

First of all, the Tsarist Government never 
dreamed of conquering the world, whereas 
the Soviet Union dreams in terms of world 
conquest. The Tsars never tried to main- 
tain fifth columns to keep the world in per- 
petual turmoil. The Tsars have waged 
many wars and have made many conquests, 
much the same as any other people. They 
have plotted against this or that country 


which they coveted, and have done many 
things which are practiced today by the So- 
viet Government. Yet neither Tsarist Rus- 
sia nor any other nation have ever main- 
tained a world conspiratorial organization 
such as the Comintern or the Cominform 
which the Soviet created to conquer the 
world. 

The Soviet imperialism is unlike any im- 
perialism in history, not excluding Genghiz 
Khan or the Tsars, because all these con- 
querors primarily relied on their armies. 
The Soviet Government on the other hand 
not only makes use of armies, but a host 
of equally effective and even more formid- 
able agencies, such as organized propa- 
ganda the like of which has never been 
seen, organized conspiracy, organized sabo- 
tage, obstructionism, riots, strikes and 
partisan wars. The Soviet has perfected 
these weapons and applies them on a world 
scale. To compare such an imperialism 
with Tsarist conquests betrays a gross ignor- 
ance of the nature of the Soviet regime. 


3. 
Soviet Imperialism 


The myth of the Soviet’s championship of 
small oppressed peoples is another of those 
theories which will not hold water. While 
it is true that the Soviet Government is the 
deadly enemy of Western imperialism and 
generally strives to liberate subjugated 
colonies from the domination of their mas- 
ters, there have been a number of develop- 
ments which considerably obscure the lus- 
ter of the Soviet’s specious chivalry. 

A glance at postwar events will reveal 
a number of highly significant develop- 
ments. Immediately after the war a num- 
ber of Western powers (England, France, 
Holland, and the United States) voluntarily 
liberated their important colonies by 
granting them complete independence or 
broad autonomy. India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
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were made independent. Indo-China and 
the Malayas were granted broad autonomy, 
a number of colonies were restored to their 
former masters, India and China, and the 
remaining colonies still under Western 
domination are being groomed for complete 
independence. 

As matters stand, the case of a number 
of colonies has already been settled. As 
to those colonies whose final status has not 
been settled, these are no longer being ex- 
ploited as formerly but their condition is 
steadily being improved and they are slow- 
ly being trained for their future independ- 
ence, just like India and the rest of the 
emancipated colonies . In other words, the 
Western powers have steadily receded from 
their original positions and are fast on their 
way to cease being imperialists. They are 
steadily abandoning the old colonies and 
show no signs of acquiring new ones. The 
proof of this was seen in their behavior 
after the last war. 

The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, which makes such an ado about West- 
ern imperialism, is itself the greatest of- 
fender. Its imperialism has for its aim 
no less than the conquest of the entire 
world. 

After the last war the Soviet Govern- 
ment failed to liberate a single people un- 
der its rule but was careful to make many 
new acquisitions. These include Tana 
Tuva, a vast region in Central Asia, South- 
ern Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, Outer Mon- 
golia, “the autonomous border region” of 
Western Manchuria, and the present Mon- 
golia. It took control of Dairen and Port 
Arthur, the Manchurian railroads, it ac- 
quired special concessions in Manchuria 
and Chinese Turkestan (Singkiang), and 
only recently, with an army which it had 
created, equipped and directed in this very 
region, it tried to seize South Korea, the 
independent republic which enjoyed the 
protection of the United Nations. What is 


more, today the whole of China is under 
Soviet control. 

These are Soviet conquests in Asia alone, 
No less shocking are the conquests in Eu- 
rope. Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, although 
nominally independent, are nevertheless un- 
der the absolute control of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, no longer in a position to take a 
single step, either internally or externally, 
without the Soviet’s approval. Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania which before the 
war were independent countries and whose 
inviolability had been guaranteed by spe- 
cial treaty agreements with the Soviets have 
become outright provinces of the Soviet 
Union, as was the fate of Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Ukrainia and Belyorussia. 

It must further be noted that this un- 
precedented expansionism, or the imperial- 
ism, to give it another name, is incompar- 
ably more harsh and oppressive than the 
imperialism of the Western powers. None 
of the Western imperialists have ever insti- 
tuted in its colonies a system of terror which 
prevails in Soviet-dominated countries. 
None of the Western dominated peoples 
has been subjected to the spiritual slavery 
which is the lot of Soviet-dominated peo- 
ples. None has been so ruthlessly exploi- 
ted as the peoples under the Soviet rule. 

And yet the Soviets have the temerity of 
accusing the Western powers of imperial- 
istic expansionism. Posing as a lamb, the 
Soviet seeks to cloak its imperialism under 
the false name of Liberation. The coun- 
tries it conquers are not called colonies, 
or dominions, or territories, but people's 
republics, regardless of the fact that they 
are more dependent than any European 
colony ever was. 

As has been demonstrated, the Soviet 
Government exploits the ideas of socialism, 
nationalism, or patriotism, in order to con- 
ceal its anti-socialistic, anti-nationalistic, 
and anti-patriotic character. By the same 
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token its exploits the emancipatory move- 
ments in Western colonies to conceal its 
depredations in those countries which it 
controls. 

Despite the Soviet hue and cry, the fact 
is, the capitalist West is slowly liquidating 
the imperialism of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, while Communist or Socialist Russia 
pursues a new 20th century imperialism 
which in point of economic exploitation and 
spiritual enslavement transcends all the im- 
perialism of the past. 


4, 
Turning Ideas Upside Down 


Another myth is the widespread notion 
that the Soviet Government is a progres- 
sive government which is striving to estab- 
lish a more free, just, and prosperous demo- 
cracy in the world. Unfortunately how- 
ever, the facts again are the exact opposite. 
Essentially, today the Soviet Government is 
the most reactionary government on the 
face of the earth. 

While the individual’s freedom and safety 
are the most characteristic mark of a pro- 
gressive order, it is difficult today to find 
another country on the face of the earth 
where the individual is less free and less 
safe than those citizens who languish under 
the Soviet yoke, a people who, on paper, 
as the Stalinian constitution tells us, have 
more rights than any other people, but who 
actually are serfs. As a matter of fact they 
possess less rights than the ancient serfs. 
They have not even the right to remain 
silent, but to avoid punishment, they are 
obliged to glorify what they hate, to con- 
demn what they love and respect, and un- 
der the prevailing reign of terror, to call 
the white black and the black white. 

Not only is this true of the individual, but 
entire communities and peoples are subject 
to the same rigorous treatment. The liqui- 
dation of four little nationalities in Crimea 
and Northern Caucasus by extermination 


or exile is a good example of Soviet pro- 
gressivism. There is not a nation, a race, 
or a class whose existence or freedom is an 
end in itself, as far the Soviet is concerned. 
There is not a nation, race or class which 
the Soviet would not sacrifice if they posed 
as an obstacle on its path. There is not a 
principle, theory or ideal which the Soviet 
would not brush aside if they were a hind- 
rance to its operations. 

To the Soviet, individuals, peoples, ideas 
are never ends in themselves. Leader and 
follower alike recognize neither morality 
or justice. Any immoral act, any lie which 
serves the interests of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is above morality or truth. There is 
no idea, no matter how sublime or sacred, 
which the Soviet will not exploit to pro- 
mote its sinister purposes. 

The communist will put into each word 
a meaning which will subserve his purpose, 
and not the original meaning which has 
been accepted throughout the centuries. By 
this process of prostitution an attractive 
word will acquire an exactly opposite mean- 
ing when used by the communist. When, 
for example, the com:nunists speak about 
freedom, what they really mean is slavery; 
when they beat their breasts about demo- 
cracy, they have in mind totalitarian dicta- 
torship; when they say peace, they mean 
war; when they say progressive they mean 
communist which is the exact opposite of 
progressivism and is reactionary in the 
worst sense of the word. The words so- 
cialism, nationalism, and patriotism are like- 
wise completely reversed when used by 
the communists. 

But it is not words alone that the com- 
munists are completely distorting. They 
are dealing the same treatment to historic 
facts and figures. When a historic fact 
or a statistical number adversely reflects on 
the Soviet Government, it is either denied 
or replaced by an opposite fact presented 
in favorable form. If a prominent Bolshevik 
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historian sins against Stalin, his name is 
stricken out of history text books or is gross- 
ly disfigured. All the old Bolsheviks, be- 
ginning with Trotsky, who were purged by 
Stalin, merited this fate. This is why each 
purge is followed by a revision of Soviet 
text books. 


When the figures of the 1937 census did 
not justify Stalin’s expectations in regard 
to the believers, Stalin buried the statistics 
in his archives, and liquidated the directors 
of the census. Whenever there is a differ- 
ence between the communists’ word and the 
facts, it is not the word which is changed 
to correspond with the facts, but the facts 
and figures are altered to suit the propa- 
ganda. 


There can be no question that the Soviet 
Government knows well that the situation 
it has created is exceedingly unattractive, 
even reppellant. If the free world could 
see the reality inside the Soviet Union, not 
one sound-minded person would be im- 
pressed by the communist propaganda. This 
explains the Iron Curtain. 


The Iron Curtain enables the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to present both the reality and its 
purposes in reverse. The communist pro- 
paganda, based chiefly on deceit and lies, 
misleads many, because only a few are in 
a position to perceive the difference be- 
tween the words and the actions. That 
government is neither socialistic or nation- 
alistic, neither patriotic nor anti-imperial- 
istic, neither liberal nor democratic, neither 
progressive nor dedicated to any noble 
ideal. These’ high sounding words are re- 
iterated but they mean the exact opposite 
of what they sound. 


What then is the real aim and motive 
of what is called the Soviet regime if the 
above-mentioned words are but a mask to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the gullible? 


5. 
Preservation of Soviet Rule 
Final Aim of Soviet Regime 
When in October of 1917 the Russian 
Bolsheviks led by Lenin overthrew the peo- 


ple’s Provisional Government which had 7 
been erected on the ruins of Tsarist Rus- © 


sia, they undoubtedly were motivated in 
their action by idealistic incentives. True, 
in the initial stages Lenin and his collabora- 
tors took some decisive steps which were 


contrary to original communist tenets. Itis ~ 
quite true that they disregarded many ideas © 


which formed the basis of their original 
platform. It cannot be denied, however, 
that Lenin and his collaborators, Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, and many 
others primarily were led by idealistic 


motives, even if mistakenly so. Although 


the measures they took were ruthless, it 
will not be denied that their intentions to 
establish a socialist order in Russia, and 
through it to revolutionize the world were 
both honest and sincere. 

After Lenin’s death there was a fierce 
scramble among his heirs for the succession 
which ended in Stalin’s victory — the least 
idealistic, the most clever, and the most 
ruthless of them all, despite the fact that 
Lenin had explicity stated in his will his 
opposition to Stalin’s succession. An un- 
scrupulous opportunist with an insatiable 
thirst for power, Stalin at first joined forces 
with Zinoviev, Kamenev and Bukharin to 
overthrow his closest rival Trotsky. After 
eliminating him, he turned against his 
former partners and likewise overthrew 
them by joining forces with their ideologi- 
cal opponents. 

Stalin destroyed his rivals by presumably 
fighting an ideological war, but once he eli- 
minated them he frequently adopted their 
ideas in order to renew his fight against his 
comrades of yesterday. In the course of 
these personal strifes inside the party for 
the possession of power the comparative de- 
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gree of freedom of expression which Lenin 
had contrived to preserve at least in the 
inner councils steadily disappeared. Not 
only he destroyed all the independent- 
minded old Bolsheviks, but he subdued the 
remainder of the party by his roughshod 
and ruthless tactics. Presently not even the 
Bolsheviks could express themselves freely. 
They too had to obey his orders in abject 
obeisance, parrot his ideas, and accept him 
as their infallible leader whose every word 
is sacred, and the slightest criticism or 
deviation from that word is regarded as a 
grievous offence. 

Just why did Stalin eliminate his former 
ideological comrades whose contribution 
to the revolution and the establishment of 
the Soviet regime was even greater than 
his? In the name of what? Was it in the 
name of the communist ideal? Of course 
not. Because, had this been the case, these 
men would have been the best supporters 
in the realization of his aim. Why did he 
destroy the freedom of speech and thought 
inside his party? Why does he assiduously 
liquidate all the opposition? Is it for the 
sake of an ideal? Of course not. 

Stalin did, and is still doing all these 
things for no other reason except to pre- 
serve his personal rule. He renders im- 
potent or destroys all active or potential 
rivals. He even did not spare his distin- 
gushed generals who in the last war helped 
him rescue his rule. Where, for example, 
is Zhukov today, one of his best generals 
who won such popularity by his spectacu- 
lar victories over Hitler’s hordes? He is lost 
in obscurity. Where is Timoshenko, an- 
other of his best and most popular generals? 
He too has been relegated to the limbo. 
Any one whose popularity, charm, and au- 
thority may cast the slightest shadow on 
Stalin’s divinity is considered dangerous 
and is instantly removed. The same fate 
is meted out to any one who deviates in the 
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slightest from the line which has been laid 
down as a potential enemy. 

Why has Stalin instituted his unexampled 
system of terror over all the subject peo- 
ples? Is it for the sake of the idea? De- 
cidedly not. It is solely for the sake of 
preserving his power. Why has he sur- 
rounded his satellite countries with the Iron 
Curtain, thus cutting them off from the out- 
side world? Is it for the sake of some noble 
ideal? Of course not. The Iron Curtain 
is maintained only and only for the preser- 
vation of his rule. Why has he instituted 
his system of espionage, so unprecendented 
in the history of man, in which brother can- 
not trust his brother, a father cannot trust 
his son, and the husband cannot trust his 
wife, making a supreme virtue of betrayal 
even in the family? Is it for the sake of 
an ideal? Of course not. It is for the per- 
petuation of his personal power. 

To Stalin, who personifies the Soviet 
Government, the preservation of his person 
and power is above any ideal. There is 
nothing in the world which he would not 
sacrifice for the sake of his personal aims. 

oO o o 

If this be the case, many will object, why 
does not Stalin want to leave the rest of 
the world alone? Does he not know that 
if he leaves the rest of the world alone, he 
in turn would be left alone? The answer 
to these questions must be sought in the 
very same aim which has forced him to re- 
duce his empire into a veritable jail. Stalin 
and his associates know well that as long 
as there are free and prosperous countries 
in the world where life is infinitely better 
and more agreeable than the hell which 
Stalin has created, the peoples who have 
been groaning under his yoke will never be 
reconciled to their fate and will continue to 
remain potential enemies of his insufferable 
order, because, deep in their hearts, they 
will cherish the hope that some day, with 
outside help, they will have a chance for 
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the better. No matter how hard the Iron 
Curtain tries to stave off the inrush of the 
outside fresh air, the pressure will be too 
strong to withstand. 

Furthermore, enormous efforts are need- 
ed to keep the Iron Curtain standing. It 
is a hopeless task permanently to suppress 
the outside attraction by means of a pro- 
paganda which is built on lies and half 
truths. There are millions of Red soldiers 
and Soviet civilians who during the war 
rubbed elbows with men who are move 
free, prosperous and fortunate than they, 
who no longer can forget what they have 
seen and heard. Despite the propaganda 
and the punitive retributions, these men 
will be bound to impart to the insiders what 
they have learned about the outside world 
through countless devious ways. 

It is true that the outside world is a 
menace to the Soviet regime, but not in the 
sense that the communist would represent. 
Physically, or militarily, the outside world 
has neither the desire nor the possible 
power to attack the Soviet Government or 
endanger the safety of the Soviet Union. 
The outside world does not plot the dis- 
ruption of the Soviet Government from in- 
side as communists do, despite the latter’s 
perpetual intrigues to otherthrow other 


governments. However, the co-existence ! 


of free and prosperous countries renders 
difficult the preservation of the Soviet re- 
gime. If the non-Soviet countries are re- 
moved from the scene and all the nations 


of the world are brought under the Soviet | 


rule, mankind will lose all hope of freedom 
and will have none on which to lean. When 
this happens, no great effort will be neces- 
sary to mislead the peoples. Darkness and 
slavery will become universal. There will 
no longer be any competitors, and with the 
removal of the external menace, it will be 
easy to deal with the internal potential 
menace which has been keeping the Soviet 
regime in perpetual jitters. 

In sum, it is neither socialism, Soviet 
patriotism, interests of the Russian people, 
nor any high ideals which impel the Soviet 
Government to strive to extend its physical 
and spiritual bondage over the peoples of 
the world. The supreme aim of the Soviet 
policy is nothixg but the preservation and 
the security of Soviet dictatorship. In other 
words, the Soviet Government has become 
an end in itself. Supreme corncern for the 
preservation and the perpetuation of the 
regime is the sole driving force which has 
impelled Stalin and his infamous Politburo 
to plunge the world into its present plight. 
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MY UNCLE MUSHEGH 


By SUZANNE BASMAJIAN 


My Uncle Mushegh is a very remark- 
able man. According to this theory the 
very earth is living with the brave presence 
of his being and with all the imaginary 
aches and pains that he had, he never got 
tired of living; he had a zest and spirit 
for living which was unmatched and he 
had no respect for anyone who gave up the 
struggle. “Look at me,” he would demand, 
you would see a big, tan man with big, 
black fiery eyes and a voice that sounded 
half way around the world; “look at me,” 
he would repeat, “I don’t feel so good, I 
have an ache on my hip constantly, some- 
times it is on this side and sometimes it 
goes away around the other side, but do I 
ever give up? Never!” Sometimes I would 
look at my Uncle’s big frame and wonder 
how any ache would dare to enter his well- 
padded hip. 

Uncle Mushegh was a man of many 
moods, but unlike most men of his age and 
time, he would rather talk about world 
politics than to want to go back to the old 
country and long for the good old days. 
What used to amaze and fascinate me was 
that he could not read or write, but he 
used to quote from no less a celebrity than 
the New York Times. He spoke most cas- 
ually and naturally about the Times as 
though most of its editorials were written 
with his permission and his point of view. 
He always had the same idea that they did 
but most of the time he was ‘way ahead 
of them. Uncle Mushegh never made any 
mistakes, but one day quite by accident, 
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he said, Goldberg read to me today from 
the Times. The cat was out of the bag and 
with a little private investigating I found 
out that Goldberg was my Uncle’s boss at 
the plant. Thus a strange friendship had 
been formed. My uncle used to share his 
fabulous lunch with his boss, and the events 
of the day were read and discussed. Kofta 
and pastromi sandwiches were exchanged, 
and while my Uncle drank gallons of ton, 
Goldberg briefed my Uncle on Russia's 
next move. Uncle Mushegh is a first class 
Russian hater. He dislikes Stalin and can’t 
see the Communist policy for dust. From 
other men who worked in the same depart- 
ment, we learned that there was a sincere 
friendship between these two men, for it 
must be told that Goldberg was a first rate 
boss and my Uncle was the “wash room 
man”, (as he preferred to be called). This 
strange friendship had developed when 
both men learned during a heated plant 
conversation that they just about had the 
same policy on world events. My Uncle 
had a profound respect for Goldberg and 
the New York Times. 

Uncle Mushegh liked his job. “All the 
bosses at the plant like me,” he would say. 
“I clean their desks, sharpen their pencils 
and sweep their floor.” Uncle was very 
clean. “I am cleaner than a lot of women,” 
he would brag. “I would tell the bosses 
the events of the day,” he would say, “I do 
not tell them too much, but enough so that 
they do not think I am asleep.” 

Sometimes we would hear reports from 
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the plant that Uncle Mushegh was mix- 
ing a “strange brew,” in one of the plant 
pots. We would ask him later about it, and 
he would be delighted that we had heard 
about his doings. “Yes,” he would laugh, 
“I could see them looking and that won- 
derful odor was driving them crazy. I 
never give any of my cooking secrets away 
but I would tell them that is why we Ar- 
menian people are big and strong” 

Next to Goldberg’s reading of the Times, 
my Uncle had a passion for food. He was a 
first class cook. As a bachelor he prepared 
all of his own meals, and prepared the 
lunches he took to work. So good were 
these lunches he prepared that many times 
they were stolen on him. “May they choke 
on the pepper,” he would roar with an 
angry glint in his eye! He destested the 
ordinary run of sandwiches. They are for 
weak men, he would say. And he had an 
instant dislike for men whose wives packed 
them jelly or peanut butter sandwiches. 
His sandwiches (three decks) of cold beef, 
pork and even shish kebab were the wonder 
of the plant. When the weather got cooler, 
he would make pilaff and sometimes he 
would make spaghetti which even an Ital- 
ian couldn't do better. He would stuff 
green peppers. Other lunches would look 
sickly when my Uncle spread his dinner 
before him. “I set my table like a king,” 
he would say, “while they ate their mayon- 
naise sandwiches!” 

My Uncle liked to talk the events over 
with my father, after Goldberg had read 
him the news. My father very seldom ques- 
tioned my Uncle because he had great faith 
in his knowledge and his ability to remem- 
ber things, besides he knew all this came 
straight from Goldberg and Goldberg had 
no less the backing of the New York Times. 
However, I must admit that Uncle did miss 
his cues at times or as near as I can figure 
out, his imagination ran away with him, 
and several times, he claimed that the 


atomic bomb would be dropped on Rus- 
sia if they didn’t behave, or that the New 
York port was full of communist spies. He 
even had several men in mind from the 
plant who had that Stalin trait. 


As near as I can remember, my Uncle 7 
Mushegh had never been sick a day in his | 


life, but he liked to tell about the ache that 
would start from one side and go ‘way 
around to the other side. “The only good 


thing for these aches,” he would sigh, “isa } 
That takes care of | 
everything.” Mind you, never was he sick | 


good glass of wine. 


a day in bed, but he actually enjoyed tell- 
ing you about his pains that started from 
the big toe and went way to his left side. 


Sometimes the weather had a lot to do with [| 


it, but when it rained, his left leg, or was 
it his right, would ache. His aches were 
a part of him, he would never get tired tell- 
ing you about it and if you knew my Uncle 
you would never get tired hearing about it. 

Uncle Mushegh enjoyed his work. He 
took a great deal of pride in anything that 


he ever did and he had his own ideas about 


how the plant should operate. He gave 
some “pretty good tips to Goldberg.” “You 
know,” he would say, “Goldberg is a smart 
man, but he can’t think of everything.” 
“Good advice never hurt anyone,” he would 
repeat, as he tipped his wine glass. Some- 
times little things would upset him, but 
you knew that you were talking with a man 
who liked his work and enjoyed his fellow 
workers. He was happy as long as he could 
take his lunch and eat it at work because he 
hated restaurants. “Them and their dirty 
grease! Feeding the public left overs,” 
he would remark. There was no way to 
convince him that some places were real 
first rate. “I could teach them a few things 
about being clean. My sinks in the wash 
room are cleaner than theirs. First thing 
I would do is to throw their peanut butter 
sandwiches out of the window. And the 
spaghetti that they serve with that watery 
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sauce. Phooff!” He disliked all chefs, “it’s 
only an eight hour job with them,” he would 
remark. “When I cook, I taste the food a 
hundred times, it has to be just right.” He 
disliked waiters and wouldn't tip one for 
anything. “They are only nice to you when 
they see the green stuff.” A good man 
never looks for anything but perfection in 
his field. 

Uncle Mushegh had respect for any man 
who treated him decently. He liked his 
riend and boss Goldberg. “Goldberg has 
insight,” he would say, “he is wonderfully 
aware of everything and he treats me as 
his equal. He never lets me feel that I 
can’t read or write, rather that I am doing 
him a great favor by listening to him.” 
Those were great moments, when Goldberg 
read the Times and my Uncle’s keen mind 
raced way ahead of him and all the editor- 
ials — his one disturbing tale held some 
anxious moment for us when he came home 
and informed that us that Hitler’s army was 
at our door steps. 

Inspite of my Uncle’s drawing card and 
definite position, one day they informed 
him that he was ready for retirement. My 
Uncle protested (he was going to take it 


to the highest court) he was sound as a 
fiddle, never had a sick day in his life, and 
he never missed a day's work, etc . He even 
tried to bribe the bosses (may he forgive 
me) with White Owl cigars, but alas, even 
for my Uncle the company’s policy could 
not be changed. My Uncle left the plant, 
tearfully and with much regret. 

So my Uncle went to live with his bro- 
ther in another town. He gradually took 
his retirement in his stride. We have seen 
him often. He still has the same aches and 
pains. Ah, what wonderful wine he can 
make. His garden is a wonder for miles 
around and he takes over the household 
cooking often. He claims it was just as 
well that he left the plant because I was 
planning on taking it easy, he would say. 
We are sure that he has found another 
Goldberg because his knowledge of world 
affairs is remarkable. 

Latest rumors are that my Uncle is a 
wonderful baby sitter. His niece has a 
“wonderful baby boy with the spirit of his 
old Uncle” and “even the mother can’t take 
care of the baby the way I do,” he has 
been heard ‘to say. Yes, Uncle Mushegh 
is a remarkable man, Bless him. 
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Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation 


Part II 
By SIMON VRATZIAN 


IV 


The Defense of the Armenian Charch 
Estates and the Armeno-Tartar Fights 


In the summer of 1903, on June 12 the 
Tsarist Government issued an edict autho- 
rizing the seizure of all Armenian churches, 
monasteries, religious institutions and 
schools, their estates and funds in Cau- 
casus and Russia. The estates were to be 
turned over to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Department of State Properties, 
while the Ministry of Interior wouid take 
over the financial assets. While the Armen- 
ian Church still would be the nominal 
owner, “the supervision” of the estates and 
the funds was to be transferred to the Gov- 
ernment. After deducting the expenses of 
their keeping and investment, the remainder 
of the revenues would be kept by the Minis- 
try of Interior which, through a specially 
appointed committee would provide for the 
needs of the churches, the clergy, and the 
schools. 


In other words, the Armenian Church, 
together with its religious and educational 
institutions, would be under the Govern- 
ment’s direct control and the functionaries 
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of the church and the schools would be con- 
verted into paid employees. Thus the Ar- 
menian Church would lose its independ- 
ence. 


The Government explained the step as a 
measure which was calculated to “insure 
the welfare and normal advancement of 
the Armenian Church because,” the edict 
argued, “according to the information sup- 
plied by the Higher Administration of Cau- 
casus, the administration of the estates of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church by its ec- 
clesiasticals did not correspond with the 
aims of the Government, nor did it serve 
the interests of the Church.” This was the 
version of the edict of June 12th. 


As a matter of fact this was the last and 
decisive stage of an anti-Armenian policy 
adopted by the Russian central Government 
in the Eighties now being faifthfully and 
zealously carried out by the Administra- 
tion of Caucasus. In the course of two de- 
cades, step by step, all the Armenian bene- 
volent and cultural institutions were closed, 
a strict censorship was clapped on Armen- 
ian literature and the press, the Armenian 
intellectuals and the officers in the civil 
administration and the Army were removed 
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from their posts in Caucasus, the rights 
of the Armenian Church were restricted, 
and the schools were subjected to the pro- 
cess of russification. 

Because of their vigorous resistance to 
this policy of forced russification, the Ar- 
menians were regarded by the Government 
as rebels and as a people which aspired to 
independence. The Armenian clergy was 
accused of encouraging the revolutionaries, 
and of having converted the monasteries 
and the schools to nationalist-revolutionary 
centers. The June 12 edict was designed 
to “cut off the’ head of the dangerous Ar- 
menian movement” which was “the enemy 
of orthodoxy” and “the source of the anti- 
Russian struggle.” 

A more unjust and absurd censure could 
not of course have been hurled at a people 
which was so devoted to the Russian Gov- 
ernment and which pursued no purely na- 
tional or political aims in Russia but was 
solely wrapped up in church and cultural 
activities. The policy of assimilating the 
Armenians, merging the Armenian Church 
into the Russian Orthodox, and of forcible 
russification was the work of the Russian 
Government, initiated after the accession 
of the reactionary Emperor Alexander III. 
The stupid bureaucracy of Petersburg 
which was woefully ignorant of the real 
condition of the people entertained the idea 
that “a great and United Armenia was the 
ideal of the Armenian clergy,” that “the 
clergy was heading the Armenian move- 
ment,” and that the Armenian Church, out 
of its inexhaustible riches, was shelling out 
countless millions for the support of the re- 
volutionary cause, a thing which was far 
from the reality. The man who faithfully 
carried out this central policy and who in- 
spired the Central Government with his 
anti-Armenian programs was Galitzin, the 
Governor General of Caucasus. 

In March, 1908, Galitzin submitted to the 
Petersburg Government the following plan 


in regard to the Armenians: to destroy or 
at least weaken the Armenian national-cul- 
tural institutions: the schools, the press, 
literature, theater, and the benevolent and 
cultural societies as factors which inflamed 
the national spirit; to limit the citizenship 
rights of the Armenians, following the ex- 
ample of the Jews; to debilitate the Armen- 
ian Church and to restrain the Armenian 
ecclesiasticals who were the chief propon- 

ents of the restoration of a united Armenia; 
to reduce the number of the Armenians in 
the bordering regions of Turkey and Persia, 
especially in the provinces of Erivan and 
Kars and to rehabilitate the regions by Rus- 
sian immigrants at the expense of the Ar- 
menians. 

This plan which fully coincided with the 
views of the Petersburg Government was 
set into operation with the edict of June 12 
in fulfillment of point one and was follow- 
ed by strict orders from the Interior Minis- 
try to the local governments for immediate 
execution. At this point, however, the Rus- 
sian iron rod struck against a solid rock. 
At this time the head of the Armenian 
Church was Catholicos Khrimian, a great 
patriot whom the Armenian people affec- 
tidnately called Hairik which means Little 
Father. Galitzin had been stupid enough 
to report to the Central Government that 
due to his advanced age the Armenian 
Cathlicos was completely under the influ- 
ence of his advisers, that he was incensed 
against the ecclesiasticals and long since 
had been waiting for the Government's in- 
tervention as the only means of restoring 
the normal order, but the Catholicos, al- 
though advanced in age, had preserved his 
spiritual virility and was not in the least 
inclined to submit to the Government's or- 
ders. 

On the other hand, as the defenders of 
Armenian rights, the Revolutionary Federa- 
tion was very alert. At its initiative num- 
erous protest demonstrations were organi- 
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zed on all sides and Etchmiadzin was 
flooded with telegrams calling upon the 
Catholicos to resist the Tsar’s order. Similar 
protest letters arrived from abroad: from 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople and Jeru- 
salem, high ranking clergymen, prelates 
and representatives of the church, all urg- 
ing the Catholicos to take a firm stand, 
pointing out the while that the estates of 
the church are the property of the nation 
both inside and outside Russia, and conse- 
quently the Tsar’s order is illegal and under 
no circumstances must be enforced. There 
were countless protest letters from the Uni- 
ted States, India, Persia, Egypt and the 
Balkans, all to the same intent. 


In view of this solid stand, the Armenian 
Catholicos, in obedience to the people’s 
will, wired the Tsar “the petition of the en- 
tire Armenian people” to postpone the exe- 
cution of the June 12 edict, and to give him 
an opportunity personally to appear and in- 
tercede with the Government to rescind the 
order. The reply was a stern rebuke and a 
threat, demanding immediate submission to 
the Government’s order at the penalty of 
forfeiting all the rights of the Armenian 
Church. 


However, the Catholicos was unshakeable 
in his resolution. He sent encyclical letters 
to the Synod of Etchmiadzin, the diocesan 
prelates, the pastors and the boards of trus- 
tees of the churches, instructing them to re- 
fuse to obey the Government's order. At 
the same time, on September 12, he sent 
a new petition to the Tsar, reminding him 
that, while the Mother Church of Etchmia- 
dzin has vowed its allegiance to the Em- 
peror, at the same time it is equally bound 
by oath “to remain the loyal and traditional 
keeper of the entire Armenian Church,” 
again importuning with tearful eyes, “to- 
gether with his scattered flock throughout 
the world,” that “this cup may pass from 
me and my flock.” He also sent a compre- 


hensive expository letter to the Minister of 7 


the Interior to the same effect. 

Both appeals were met with one reply, 
that the decision is irrevocable, and that 
Catholicos’ appeal “has been rejected by 
His Majesty.” And as if further to punish 


the Armenians, the Tsar ordered the ad- | 


journment of the Polozjenie which had gov- 
erned the Armenian Church ever since 
1836, and relegated to the Government the 
endorsement of all church and school func- 
tionaries. 

While this correspondence between Etch- 
miadzin and Petersburg was going on the 
Caucasian authorities took active steps to 
seize the Armenian estates. On September 
4 a Government committee from Erivan to 
Etchmiadzin headed by Vice-Governor 
Prince Nakashitzie, presented itself to the 
Catholicos, requesting His “agreement and 
support” in the execution of the High com- 
mand in the province of Erivan. The Catho- 
licos bluntly refused the order. “While I 
still remain the Emperor’s loyal subject,” 
he curtly replied, “as the Patriarch of the 
Armenians, I wish to say that I can never 
agree to the new law and shall never ac- 
cept it, because it revolutionizes the cen- 
turies-old rights and the administrative or- 
der of the church which I worship.” 

The importunities of Nakashitzie were 
fruitless. The Catholicos was unflinching 
and did not hesitate to inform Nakashitzie 
that he already had instructed the Synod 
and the diocesan prelates to disobey the 
Government’s order. Government commit- 
tees in other places were met with the 
same rebuff. There were some among the 
clergy of Etchmiadzin and elsewhere who, 
despairing, showed a momentary inclina- 
tion “to bow before the Emperor's will” 
but the Federation’s strong arm soon 
brought them to their senses. 

As a matter of fact, by this time the is- 
sue had transcended the monastic walls 
and had become a matter of the people. 
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The people were far from waiting until the 
arrival from Petersburg of the Catholicos’ 
tearful petition’s reply that “His Majesty's 
will was irrevocable.” By their bitter ex- 
perience the people were convinced that 
His Majesty’s heart was stoney and knew 
that this stone could not be softened by 
tears but “should be shattered by the blows 
of the hammer.” The promulgation of the 
June 12 edict aroused a wave of indigna- 
tion and resistance among the Armenian 
people. The movement was headed by the 
Federation which organized numerous dem- 
onstrations in all the cities and villages 
which for a moment confounded the autho- 
rities of Caucasus. The movement was 
touched off in the City of Alexandropol 
which was the seat of most sensitive and 
easily-inflammable Armenians On July 29 
the old Catholicos had stopped in the city, 
on his way back from his summer resort. 
In the morning, suddenly all the bells of the 
Armenian churches began to peal, as thou- 
sands of the people from all sections of the 
city assembled in front of the Prelacy. The 
representatives of the people pressed their 
way into the presence of the Catholicos to 
announce to him the people’s_ will. 
“Majesty”, they urged him, “be steadfast, 
protest, do not deliver the estates of the 
church, we are with you.” Voices came from 
the outside, likewise urging him, “Do not 
surrender the estates, keep protesting.” And 
with shouts of “Long live our Little Father,” 
the throng of five thousand escorted the 
Catholicos to the station. The police tried 
to scatter the demonstrators but the crowd 
dispersed them with stones. 

An even more violent demonstration took 
place on August 8 in Erivan. After the 
holy mass, the crowd in the church which 
numbered in thousands, having taken along 
the Prelate of the diocese, formed a pro- 
cession and marched in front of the Gov- 
ernor’s residence and then headed for Etch- 
miadzin some 12 miles from the city of Eri- 


van. Here again the police were helpless 
to disperse the crowd. On the way to Etch- 


miadzin the procession was augmented by 
countless newcomers from the neighboring 
villages until, by the time it arrived at its 
destination, it had increased to more than 
10,000. The police, assisted by troops, again 
tried to intercept the march but the frenzied 
crowd pierced the chain and huddled in 
front of the Catholicosate. “Protest, pro- 
test” was ringing from all lips. A delega- 
tion of ten presented itself to the Catholicos 
to convey to him the people’s protest and 
the Catholicos promised them to fulfill the 
people’s will. The air was ringing with 
cries of “Long Live” as the demonstrators 
peacefully returned to their homes. 

The demonstration in CGandzak on 
August 24 had a tragic ending. A crowd 
of 6-7,000, assembled in front of the Pre- 
lacy, was making its protest against the sur- 
render of the Armenian church estates. Af- 
ter the Prelate had reassured them and the 
crowd was about to disperse, the Vice-Gov- 
ernor Andreyev, an apostate who was hated 
by the people, arrived on the scene with his 
troops, and with inordinate profanities he 
ordered his troops to fire on the people, 
meanwhile striking down an Armenian 
youth with a shot from his revolver. Upon 
command the soldiers fired on the defense- 
less crowd, killing ten, and wounding 70 
on the spot. Among the killed were a 13 
year old boy, a girl, and a baby. Panic- 
stricken, the people fled to their homes, but 
the police and the soldiers kept up the 
arrests for several days until the jails were 
filled with hundreds of Armenians. 

On August $1 in the Armenian Cathedral 
of Tiflis Memorial services were held for 
those who had fallen in Gandzak, accom- 
panied with a peaceful demonstration 
against the seizure of Armenian estates. 
The church and the vestry were filled with 
a crowd numbering in the thousands, how- 
ever the Government had taken unusual 
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steps to prevent the demonstration and the 
organizers, anxious to prevent bloodshed, 
sent the people home after the services. 
Nevertheless, this peaceful demonstration 
in the capital of Caucasus left a profound 
impression on the Russians. 

The demonstration in Kars was a bloody 
one. On September 2 news was spread in 
the city that a government committee that 
day would seize the estates of the church. 
Having closed their shops or left their work, 
a crowd of 4-5,000 had assembled in front 
of the Prelacy. Suddenly two companies 
of troops and additional garrison guards 
were summoned to the scene. As the com- 
mittee approached the church the people 
started to stone them. The Governor or- 
dered the crowd to disperse and the troops 
fired several volleys, and yet the excited 
crowd would not budge an inch, and there 
were even those who retaliated with re- 
volvers. The infuriated Governor ordered 
his troops to attack the people and in the 
general confusion four Armenians were kill- 
ed and many were wounded, including sev- 
eral soldiers. The riot lasted until evening 
and 85 Armenians were thrown in jail as 
a result of this demonstration. 


Blood flowed also in Baku. Having heard 
that the Armenian estates would be seized 
that day, on September 2 thousands of Ar- 
menians from the various sections of the 
city and the outlying oil regions marched 
to the Armenian church. Both the church 
and the square in front of it was filled with 
an excited throng. Inside, the priest and 
the believers were praying and chanting the 
sad melodious “Ter Voghormia” — Lord, 
have mercy. Outside, there were shouts, 
curses, and indignation. “Over our dead 
bodies will they seize the church estates. 
Down with the tyranny,” the people were 
shouting. 

Presently, there appeared on the scene 
companies of police troops, their rifles ready 
‘to fire. The order to disperse was unheed- 
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ed. Suddenly there was a roar of volleys. 7 


The police and the troops attacked the 
people who retaliated with revolvers shots, 
Under the shelter of the church walls the 
people put up a fierce resistance until night 
when many made their escape under cover 
of darkness, while nearly one hundred, 


firmly entrenched in the church, kept up Ff 
the grim fight. Finally, through the inter- 
vention of influential Armenians, the Goy- 9 


ernor promised to set them free provided 


they stopped their resistance, but once | 
these laid down their arms, they were tied | 


up, beaten, and led to the prison. One of 
the trustees of the church, the wealthy H. 
Melikian, who had interceded in behalf of 
the disarmed fighters, was rewarded for his 
good work by being exiled to the interior 
tor five years. In this fight Armenian casu- 
alties were: 11 killed and 65 wounded. 
Subsequently there were searches and ar- 
rests and the city was put under martial 
law. 

The City of Shushi was the next to op- 
pose the seizure of the estates by a popular 
demonstration which forced the authorities 
to put the city under martial law. Five 
Armenians were killed in the ensuing clash 
between the people and the police and the 
Cossacks. Hundreds of Armenians were 
arrested and a number of them were exiled 
to Siberia. 

The protest riots had a chain reaction in 
all the Armenian populated centers, cities, 
towns and villages throughout the Cau- 
casus and Russia. All classes, peasants or 
city folk, the clergy and the laymen, the 
rich and the poor, without any distinction 
of party or class, joined in the movement 
which had now become national. As a 
result of the Government’s stupid handling, 
the peaceful demonstrations were converted 
in the end into a regular war, forcing the 
Armenians to take up arms in defence of 
their trampled rights. 

As has been stated, the Federation as- 
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sumed the leadership of the movement. Im- 
mediately upon the promulgation of the 
June 12 edict, at the Federation's initiative, 
a “Central Committee of Armenian Self- 
defence” was organized in Tiflis, the cen- 
tral Committee immediately sent a delega- 
tion to the Catholicos in Etchmiadzin 
which resulted in his encyclical letter of 
August 21 instructing all the diocesan pre- 
lates: “to order your synod, the abbots of 
the monasteries, the agents, and the church 
trustees under your jurisdiction, in the 
event of the seizure of their church estates, 
to have nothing. to do in the operations of 
the surrender and the receipts of these 
estates.” 

Meanwhile, the Central Committee of 
Defence issued the following manifesto: 

“At this solemn hour, when our Majestic 
Hairik has taken a firm stand against the 
delivery of our church estates, the property 
of the nation, to the Russian Government, 
when all the members of the Holy Synod, 
the diocesan prelates have resigned their 
positions in protest against the threatened 
seizures, when the entire people has risen 
in protest against the new order, it is the 
duty of each Armenian to join the move- 
ment, firm in his resolve never to bow be- 
fore the tyrannical Government. 

“For this reason, we solemnly warn all 
our consistories, the members of the spirit- 
ual administrations, the officers, the agents, 
the priests, the representatives of the as- 
semblies and the directors of the estates, 
never to surrender the estates under their 
jurisdictions, never to sign any papers or re- 
ceipts, never to deliver any documents, 
sums in the treasury, nor surrender any 
estates. 

“In the contrary event, all such shall meet 
their worthy punishment as cowards and 
traitors to the nation.” 

The Central Committee’s order was car- 
ried out to the letter, beginning with the 
Catholicos to the most obscure functionary 


of the church. The Government's commit- 
tees, assisted by the police and the troops, 
smashed the doors of churches and of the 
monasteries everywhere, seizing the estates 
and the funds. There were some places 
where weaklings carried out the Govern- 
ment’s orders but these were duly punished. 
The weapon of the terror liquidated one 
after another a limited number of Armen- 
ian traitors and those governmental func- 
tionaries who were guilty of crimes against 
the Armenians. Foremost among these 
were: Andreyev, Vice Governor of Gand- 
zak, Bokouslavsky, the Governor of Sur- 
malu, Sakharov, Chief of Police of Shushi, 
Drokhdov, interpreter of the Police Depart- 
ment of Kars, and a number of police chiefs, 
policemen, and agents of the gendarmerie. 
There were also attempts on the lives of 
Emerlink, Governor of Etchmiadzin, Kher- 
khelitzei, Chief of Police of Kars, and sev- 
eral others. 


The terrorist’s blow also fell on Prince 
Galitzin, the Governor General of Caucasus 
who was the principal author of all these 
crimes, but the blow was not fatal and he 
soon recovered only to intensify his perse- 
cution of the Armenians all the more, with 
the result that the entire Armenian popula- 
tion of Caucasus was now up in arms 
against the Russian Government. 

By special appeals the Central Commit- 
tee of Self Defence ordered the Armenians 
to boycott the Government institutions, in 
obedience to which, the Armenians now re- 
fused to appeal to the police or the courts, 
refused to pay taxes, and avoided the mili- 
tary service. Instead, they organized their 
own secret revolutionary police and courts 
and in a short time took over the local gov- 
ernment. The Government officers aban- 
doned their posts out of fear of the Armen- 
ian secret committees. Neither the oppres- 
sion, the threats, the countless imprison- 
ments, nor the exiles could break the Ar- 
menian spirit of resistance. 
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Meanwhile Russian internal and external 
affairs were rushing from bad to worse. The 
war against Japan was a dismal failure. Af- 
ter the defeat of the Russian fleet near 
Tzousima the internal rebellion reared its 
head. Students and workers strikes follow- 
ed one after another. On January 5, 1905, 
there were bloody demonstrations in front 
of the Tsar’s winter palace in which many 
innocent men were killed. A general rail- 
road strike paralyzed the country’s commu- 
nications. Riots sprang among the oppressed 
nationalities: Poland, Finland, and the Bal- 
tic countries. The terrorist’s bullet struck 
down the top ranking functionaries, such 
as Poprikov, the Governor General of Fin- 
land, the Tsar’s uncle Prince Sergey, one of 
the pillars of the monarchy, Pleve, the Mini- 
ster of Interior, and many others. The Tsar’s 
throne was tottering. 

To avoid a general collapse the Tsar took 
the road to retreat. Pleve was succeeded 
by a more mild minister, Sviadopolk 
Mirsky, to pacify the agitated public mind. 
In Caucasus, the office of Viceroy was re- 
stored by eliminating Galitzin, and appoint- 
ing instead Count Vorontzov Dashkov who 
was opposed to the oppressive policies of 
Pleve and Galitzin. Before his departure, 
however, Galitzin contrived a new plot 
against the Armenians by bringing about 
the bloody encounters between the Armen- 
ians and the Tartars. 

In many places the Tartars ( Azerbaijan- 
ians) and the Armenians lived together. In- 
tellectually and economically far more 
backwards than the Armenians, the Tartars 
were under the powerful influence of their 
cor-religionist Khans and landlords. The 
latter, while pretending abject loyalty to the 
Tsar, on the other hand were carried away 
by Pan-Islamic airs and were the loyal fol- 
lowers of the Caliph, Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
It was no difficult task for Galitzin, there- 
fore, to incite the Tartars against the Ar- 
menians, particularly in view of the fact 


that the latter were at odds with Abdul ; 
Hamid. 


On February 6, 1905, the Tartar rabble 


of Baku suddenly attacked the peaceful Ar- | 
menian population, killing many in the 
streets and the public squares, while the 


Government watched the outrage noncha- | 


lantly. The repeated Armenian appeals to 


Governor General Nakashitzie having pass- 9 


ed unheeded, the Mohammedan mob con- 
tinued the massacre, pillaging and setting 
fire to the shops right before the eyes of the 


police and the garrison troops. It was plain kj 


to the Armenians that the thing was the 


work of the Government. The Tsarist Gov- © 


ernment, the Tartar Begs and the Khans 
had united forces to massacre the Armen- 


ians, to break their resistance, and to ¥ 


weaken their influence in Caucasus. There 
was nothing left for the Armenians except 
to defend themselves with their own power. 


As in all other crises, once again the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation came to 
the rescue. Dashnak armed bands, led by 
the old revolutionary leader Nicol Duman, 
rushed to the scene, and in the first encoun- 
ter felled nearly one hundred Tartars in the 
streets. The fight lasted four days and 
Baku had become a regular battlefield. In 
these battles the Armenians lost 205 killed, 
and 121 wounded. The Tartar casualties 
were, 11] killed and 128 wounded. The 
Government looked placidly on this slaugh- 
ier of the two peoples. 


On the fifth day the Tartars asked for 
an armistice, and for a moment the peace 
was restored. The excited people, how- 
ever, were demanding the punishment of 
Governor Nakashitze, the organizer of the 
crimes, and the Federation scourged the 
monster. On May LI, in the daytime, as 
Nakashitze’s carriage escorted by troops 
was passing through the main street, a ter- 
rorist’s bomb struck him down. His body 
was torn to pieces, and he disappeared amid 
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the general exultation of the infuriated pub- 
lic. 

The peace, however, did not last long. 
Soon it was plain that the Baku event was 
not a mere accidental thing but was the 
beginning of a general scheme preplanned 
by the Government. The Government de- 
liberately was trying to bring about an Ar- 
meno-Tartar clash in order to nullify the 
influence of the Caucasus from the internal 
difficulties of Russia. The Tartar leaders, 
as we have stated above, taking advantage 
of the occasion, were trying to weaken their 
Armenian rivals. 

It was also plain that the Tartars every- 
where, through their secret committees and 
with the aid of the Government, were arm- 
ing the Mohammedans in open hostility to 
the Armenians. It was imperative, there- 
fore, that the Armenians should organize 
for their self-defence. The Federation as- 
sumed the responsibility, and in this task 
it was supported by all the classes and the 
factions. 


The Federation divided the Armenian 
provinces of Caucasus into separate regions, 
entrusting the defence of each to men who 
had been tested in the revolution and en- 
joyed the people’s confidence. Nicol Du- 
man was to defend the Province of Erivan, 
Karabagh was entrusted to Vardan, the 
Commander of the Expedition of Khanasor, 
Armen Garo, the leader of the seizure of 
Bank Ottoman, had charge over the defence 
of the City of Tiflis. Similar arrangements 
were made for the remaining defence zones 
under competent commanders. Huge sums 
were raised for the supply of arms and the 
necessary provisions. The entire Armenian 
population of Caucasus rallied to the 
cause in an effort to save itself from the 
mortal danger. 

On May 15 the Tartars attacked the City 
of Nakhitchevan in the Province of Erivan 
where the Armenians were a minority. For 
three days, right before the eyes of the 
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Government and the troops, the Tartar rab- 
ble pillaged and burnt the Armenian homes 
and the shops, attacked the women, dese- 
crated the churches, and massacred the peo- 
ple. Of the 182 shops and stores, only 4 
escaped the looting. The same fate was 
meted out to the neighboring villages and 
towns. The Central Government, presum- 
ably to restore the order, delegated to the 
scene the Tartar General Alikhanov, but 
his presence, instead of quieting the mob, 
infuriated them all the more and inflamed 
their murderous instincts. Of the 47 Ar- 
menian villages of Nakhitchevan 20 were 
razed to the ground, and 10 were in half 
ruins by the arrival of Nicol Duman’s fight- 
ing bands who furiously counter attacked 
the Tartars. The latter were now forced 
to the defensive; however the Armenian 
bands were filled with revenge and would 
not spare the murderers of their people. 

Tartar mob attacks in the City of Eri- 
van in the latter part of May were vigor- 
ously repelled by the Armenians, inflicting 
great losses on the attackers and forcing 
them to withdraw to their sections. 

The Armeno-Tartar encounters were 
gradually spread to the other regions of 
Transcaucasia where the two peoples used 
to live side by side in friendly neighbor- 
liness. For months, the Province of Erivan, 
Karabagh, and Zangezour were converted 
into a bloody stage, everywhere the Tar- 
tars being the attackers and the Armenians 
on the defence. After each attack, how- 
ever, the Armenians took the offensive, in- 
flicting great losses on the enemy. The Tar- 
tars commanded the superior numbers; how- 
ever the Armenians were better organized, 
better trained fighters, and were led by 
more competent commanders, a circum- 
stance which accounted for Armenian vic- 
tory in each encounter. And each time the 
Tartars were in dire distress the Govern- 
ment troops intervened to “restore the 
peace,” but when the contest was equal or 











adverse to the Armenians they calmly look- 
ed on. 

The entire half of the Caucasus was 
caught in the fire of Armeno-Tartar bloody 
fights when Viceroy Count Vorontzov Dash- 
kov arrived with the olive branch. With 
his coming, on August 1, was published the 
Tsar’s new edict which rescinded the edict 
of June 12, restoring to the Armenians their 
confiscated estates. The Tsar admitted his 
defeat and the entire Armenian people were 
jubilant. It was a glorious victory for the 
Federation. 

In those days the Federation was riding 
on the crest of its influence and popularity. 
In the beginning of 1904 the Federation 
held its Third General Congress in which it 
was decided to extend the organization’s 
activity to Russia. In those days revolu- 
tionary movement and intensive struggles 
for a democratic government were the or- 
der of the day in which the Federation had 
a big role to play and yet its hands were 
tied with the Armeno-Tartar struggle 
which, despite the conciliatory efforts of 
Vorontzov Dashkov, were steadily gaining 
in intensity and hatred. At the very mo- 
ment when the Tsarist Government and the 
liberal revolutionaries were locked in a 
deadly grip, and the Tsar’s edict of Octo- 
ber 17 was initiating a constitutional gov- 
ernment for Russia, in the Caucasian pro- 
vinces the Armenians and the Tartars were 
shedding each other’s blood. In the autumn 
in particular, there were bloody clashes in 
Karabagh, Zangezour and Gandzak regions, 
and even in Tiflis, the seat of the Viceroy. 


W 
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And everywhere the Armenians launched 
vigorous counter offensives against their at- 
tackers, inflicting on them heavy losses in 
men and property. 


Finally, the Tartar leaders, sensing their 


defeat, appealed to the Viceroy’s interven- * 


tion. At the invitation of Count Vorontzoy 


Dashkov, and presided over by himself, a . 
conference of the Armenian and Tartar rep- | 
resentatives was held in his palace in which | 


the two sides, after eloquent speeches, ex- 


tended each other the hand of friendship. } 
The Tartars admitted that they had been [ 


made the victims of Sheytan (the Devil), 
meaning the Tsarist Government, and put 
the entire blame of the unfortunate incident 
on the Tsar. By this time it was no longer 
risky to speak against the Government in 
asmuchas the revolution had emerged vic- 
torious and the rights of the Monarchy had 
been restricted. 


The internecine fights cost the two sides 
very dearly in human lives and material 
property, to. say nothing of the fact that 
they were deprived of the opportunity to 
take a hand in the general fight against the 
Tsarist tyranny, while the Government pro- 
fited by its policy of “divide and conquer.” 

In both instances, the defence of the Ar- 
menian church and the Armeno-Tartar 
fights, the Armenian people emerged with 
the consciousness of the victor, thanks to 
the organized power and the devoted acti- 
vity of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion. 

(To be continued) 
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Success 
and the Unstrenuous 


By P. K. THOMAJAN 


There are notions, nowadays, that success 
is not to be courted, but assaulted. 

Never was there a more errorladen atti- 
tude. 

Those who attempt to take the heights by 
storre invariably find them half-demolished. 
The impiously impetuous, who would 
shake down the heavens for their mam- 
moth desires, secure but the small change 
of fortune, never the nuggets. 

The gnashing of teeth, the merciless pit- 
ting of self against all odds . . . these are 
vain and needless heroics. 

In due time, one learns from the stern 
buffetings of experience, that wrestling 
with life’s will, terminates in badly boxed 


ears. 


Nothing worthwhile was ever achieved by 
the sweat of one’s brow unless mingled 
with inspiration’s dew . . . 

that comes only with rosy dawnings 
Spiritual self-possession, that, is the 
supreme passport to success. 

The secret of attraction is to be poised and 
paced to one’s purpose .. . never in a flurry. 
It is doing one’s daily bit and never getting 
bitter about one’s temporary portion in a 
justly-proportioned universe. 

This calls for stead fast application of faith 
. . . living with clarified convictions that 
discard murky-jerky greed-driven impulses. 
Then, one must cultivate an alert sense of 
tactful cooperation with blending hands 
all about us . . . be sure-footed and pure- 
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hearted in a freely receptive conscious- 
ness. 

One must keep one’s wings ever tilted for 
sudden elevations . . . never let them droop. 
One must develop an orderly sense of par- 
ticipation in nature’s processes, absorbing 
its deep wisdom, drawing on the elements, 
and unfolding with its invincible precision. 
Thus, one becomes replenished from founts 
of humanistic endeavor . . . never suffering 
exhaustion from sterile ventures. 

The art of evolved living accrues from the 
elimination of superfluous actions, tapering 
effort down to invisible motivations with 
the fulsome realization that . . . the great- 
est acting consists of the least acting... 
the greatest writing by the least writing. 
Because of man’s gluttonous lusts running 
rampant, the high intelligence of nature 
has arrested his onslaughts with subtle 
checks and balances, that break up nig- 
gardly schemes and send them tumbling 


into oblivion. 


Here, then, is another paradoxical truth | 
tested by the ironies of existence. Some- E 
what revised and adjusted to counteract 
the brash days that are upon us, are two q 


pertinent amendments to the laws of suc- | 


cess, verily: Pique and ye shall find. .. 


Knock too hard and the door shall not be . 


opened. 

Only thus can this world be saved from 
the heavy-handed grasp, be made a more 
graceful and less raceful place with spaci- 
ous tolerations and allowances, that give 


elation and ventilation to existence, per- 


mitting the winds of chance to circulate ~ 


more generously. 


Thus, man attains the earthly status of god- 
hood and partakes of durable goods, world- 
ly and unworldly. 

Thus, a mortal becomes spiritually of age, 
ready for a rhythmic and triumphant lope 
through the centuries . . . no longer subject 
to the tense strain of having to win the 


20-yard dash of this all-too-brief span. 
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AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 
Part VIII 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


In the Autumn, 1950, issue of The Ar- 
menian Review, publication of the “Appen- 
dix Only” of the Report of the American 
Military Mission to Armenia (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 266) was commenced. That im- 
portant document is brought to a conclu- 
sion in the present installment of this series 
of articles detailing the story of the Ameri- 
can Military Mission to Armenia, which 
traveled through Turkey, Armenia and the 
Caucasus, in late 1919, as a fact-finding mis- 
sion charged with taking back to the Uni- 
ted States material relative to the proposal 
of an American mandate of the area. 

It should be noted once again that the 
document herewith reprinted is based on 
a typewritten copy found among the papers 
rendered available to the Hairenik Associa- 
tion by the late Lt. Harry Khachadoorian, 
a member of that mission. It is presented 
“as is” — without comments or annotations. 


THE “APPENDIX ONLY of the 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
MILITARY MISSION TO ARMENIA 
SENATE DOCUMENT No. 266 
(66th Congress, 2nd Session) 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM 
Our country has so recently sent its young 
manhood to war overseas, and the heart of 
the Nation is so sensitive to any enterprise 
which calls for its sons to serve as soldiers 
in distant lands, that the greatest interest 
attaches to the military problem involved 
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in any mandate to which our people may 
ever give consideration. 

The immediate problems which would 
lie before the Army and Navy of a manda- 
tory power in Turkey and Transcaucasia 
are: 


(a) The suppression of any disorder at- 
tendant upon withdrawal of occupying 
troops and the initiation of the government. 

(b) The maintenance of order until a 
constabularly could be organized for the 
rural police of the mandatory region. 

(c) To help organize and train a native 
constabularly. 

(d) To constitute a reserve for moral ef- 
fect; for possible actual use in supplement- 
ing the local constabularly in case of emer- 
gency; and for the prestige of the manda- 
tory government in a region which has been 
governed by force since the beginning of 
history. 

The inauguration of a mandatory govern- 
ment would be followed at a very early 
date by the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops now occupying the region and by 
the dissolution, as soon as practicable, of 
the permanent military establishments now 
maintained by Turkey and Transcaucasia. 
The United States accepting the mandate 
at the request of the other great powers and 
of the peoples interested, no resistance to 
her troops would be anticipated. On the 
contrary, they would doubtless be welcom- 
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ed. No problem of external defense of the 
country occupied would exist. 

(a) The present occupying force of the 
region under consideration, Roumelia, Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Transcaucasia, 
excluding five Greek divisions occupying 
Smyrna, is the Army of the Black Sea and 
the troops in Cilicia, comprising about 50,- 
000 of the British, French, Italian, and 
Greek Governments. The regular troops 
of Turkey and Transcaucasia te be disband- 
ed in the same region at the convenience of 
the mandatory government aggregate about 
92,000 men. The gendarmerie of Turkey 
amounts to about 30,000 men. The loss of 
man power in Turkey has been appalling, 
and too many men are still absent from 
work and carrying rifles. 

It is not thought that any serious disorder 
would attend this substitution of the troops 
of the mandatory power for the army of 
occupation and for the native regular 
forces. 

(b) During the formation of an efficient 
native constabulary, a period of six months 
to a year, small garrisons would have to be 
furnished along the railroads and in isolated 
towns, especially on the old frontiers, where 
feeling runs high between races. This 
would give security while the various na- 
tionals are being repatriated, reconstructing 
their homes, and adjusting themselves to 
new conditions. The suppression of out- 
law bands, which already exist in some lo- 
calities, and the disbandment of armies 
after a long war, would call for constant 
use of a certain number of United States 
troops pending the completion of the con- 
stabulary organization for service. During 
this period the disarmament of the civilian 
population would be accomplished. 

(c) The first duty of a mandatory would 
be to guarantee the safety of life and pro- 
perty through the country, and to this end 
its earliest efforts should be directed to the 
establishment of a native rural police or 
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constabulary for the suppression of brig- 
andage, out-lawry, and other crimes out- 
side the towns. This force, with a military 
organization, should be a force of peace of- 
ficers as that term is used in our own coun- 
try, empowered to make arrests of criminals 


of all kinds, serve warrants, execute orders | 


of arrest, etc. While decentralized in its 
administration, and destined evntually to 
operate in small bodies, it should be a Fed- 


eral force, cooperating with but not serv- [7 
ing under provincial officials. Its person- | 


nel should absorb the best elements of the 
present gendarmerie, and also provide suit- 


rn 


able employment for deserving officers of | 


the disbanded armies. For a considerable 
period its highest officers would necessarily 


be Americans, but as fast as the quality of } 


the native officers justifies, the force should 
become native. The strength of the con- 
stabulary should be such as to enable it 
to take over the whole task of maintaining 
order outside the towns and release Ameri- 
can troops at the earliest practicable date. 
Coincident with the organization of the 
constabulary would be the creation of effi- 
cient municipal police. 

(d) Considering the uncertain character 
of the neighboring populations, the tradi- 
tional lawlesseness of migratory Kurds and 


Arabs, and the isolation of certain regions / 


where the temptation to reprisals for past 
wrongs will be strong for at least a genera- 
tion, a certain force must be kept in hand 
to supplement the native constabulary 
when needed. Such a force will also be 
necessary for general moral effect. Its 
mere existence will prevent organized dis- 
order on a scale too large for a peace force 
to handle. Such a force would be stationed 
near the capital, trained for quick expedi- 
tionary work, and sent where needed. 
The character of the troops should be 
suited to the purpose for which used. For 
expeditionary purposes, marines or infantry 
with artillery would be best. For moral 
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effect in the interior and during the period 
of constabulary, organization cavalry would 
be preferable. A small efficient air service 
should be maintained. The aeroplane is 
not only a means of very rapid communica- 
tion, but its value for dealing with a distant 
small problem among half-wild tribes can 
not be overestimated. The country much 
resembles Mexico, and the conditions 
would be not unlike our border cavalry ser- 
vice. A regiment of railway engineers 
would be a necessity. During the initial 
period of the mandatory, troops would be 
needed in connection with the general prob- 
lem of sanitation and cleaning up, and an 
extra proportion of sanitary troops would 
be necessary. 


Estimates of the necessary number of 
mandatory troops vary greatly — from 25,- 
000 to 200,000. Conditions change so rapid- 
ly that plans made today for the use of 
troops might be obsolete in six months. Un- 
certainty as to the time the mandate will 
be tendered and accepted make estimates 
approximate. Under conditions as they 
cxist to-day the undersigned believes that 
a force of two American divisions with sev- 
eral hundred extra officers, or a total force 
of 59,000 would be ample. Such force 
would be specially organized; one aero- 
plane squadron; a minimum of artillery; 
not to exceed one regiment of 75’s motor- 
ized; a minimum of the special services; 
four times the usual number of sanitary 
troops; four regiments of cavalry, with 
minor changes in organization at the dis- 
cretion of the senior general officer on duty 
with the mandatory government. This force 
should be substantially reduced at the end 
of two years, and by 50 per cent at the end 
of the third year. After that some further 
reduction could be slowly effected, but the 
irreducible minimum would be reached at 
about the strength of one division. 

The annual cost for the force of the army 
above stated would be at the maximum: 
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For the first year ......... $88,500,000 
At the end of two years 
perhaps : 59,000,000 





At the end of three years... 44,250,000 
with thereafter a continuing appropriation 
of that sum less such amount as the local 
revenues could afford, probably a very sub- 
stantial fraction of the cost. 

To offset our expenditures there would 
be available at least a part of the naval 
and military budget hitherto used for the 
support of the disbanded armies in the re- 
gions. In Turkey before the war this total- 
ed about $61,000,000 annually for the army, 
including $5,000,000 for the navy. 

The naval establishment should consist 
of a station ship for the capital, and prob- 
ably one each for Smyrna, Mersina, Batum, 
and Baku, to meet local needs in quick 
transportation of troops. A transport of 
light draft capable of carrying a complete 
regiment should be permanently on station 
at the capital. Four to six destroyers would 
be needed for communication and moral 
effect. Collier, repair, and hospital service 
afloat should be in proportion. Old ships 
of obsolete type would probably answer for 
all except the station ship at the capital and 
the destroyers. Some ships of the Turkish 
Navy, of which there are over 30, could 
doubtless be used with American crews 
soon to be replaced by natives. 

The naval establishment might not en- 
tail any additional Federal appropriations. 
Ships and personnel could probably be 
drawn from existing establishment; the only 
additional expense would probably be the 
difference in cost of maintenance in near 
eastern and home waters. 

It is very important that a proper mili- 
tary and naval setting be given the manda- 
tory government at the beginning. In no 
part of the world is prestige so important, 
and in no region have people been so con- 
tinuously governed by force. The manda- 
tory could at the outset afford to take no 
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unnecessary risks among such a population 
in densest ignorance as to our resources and 
national traits. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This mission has had constantly in mind 
the moral effect to be exercised by its in- 
quiry in the region visited. Very alarm- 
ing reports had been received from Trans- 
caucasia for several months before its de- 
parture from France, particularly as to or- 
ganized attacks by the Turkish Army im- 
pending along the old international border 
between Turkey and Russia. The itinerary 
of the mission through Turkey was planned 
with those reports before it and with the 
intention of observing as to their truth and 
if possible to exert a restraining influence. 
We practically covered the frontier of Tur- 
key from the Black Sea to Persia, and found 
nothing to justify the reports. The Turkish 
Army is not massed along the border; their 
organizations are reduced to skeletons; and 
the country shows an appalling lack of peo- 
ple, either military of civilian. At every 
principal town through which we passed 
the chief of the mission held a conference 
with the Turkish officials. Inquiry was 
made as to the Christian Community, some 
were always interviewed; the interest of 
America in its own missionaries and in the 
native Christians was invariably emphasiz- 
ed; the Armenian deportations, the mas- 
sacres and the return of the survivors were 
discussed on each occasion, as well as other 
matters intended to convince Turkish offi- 
cials that their country is on trial before 
the world. The visit of the mission has had 
a considerable moral effect in securing the 
safety of Christian lives and property pend- 
ing action by the peace conference. 

We would again point out that if Ameri- 
ca accepts a mandate for the region visited 
by this mission, it will undoubtedly do so 
from a strong sense of international duty, 
and at the unanimous desire — so expressed 
at least — of its colleagues in the League of 
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Nations. Accepting this difficult task with- 
out previously securing the assurance of 
conditions would be fatal to success. The 
United States should make its own condi- 
tions as a preliminary to consideration of 
the subject — certainly before and not after 
acceptance, for there are a multitude of in- 
terests that will conflict with what any 
American would consider a proper adminis- 
tration of the country. Every possible pre- 
caution against international complications 
should be taken in advance. In our opinion 
there should be specific pledges in terms 
of formal agreements with France and Eng- 
land and definite approval from Germany 
and Russia of the dispositions made of Tur- 
key and Transcaucasia, and a pledge to re- 
spect them. 

Of particular importance are the follow- 
ing: 

Absolute control of the foreign relations 
of the Turkish Empire, no ambassador, en- 
voy, minister, or diplomatic agent to be 
accredited to Turkey, and the latter to send 
none such abroad. 

Concessions involving exclusive privi- 
leges to be subject to review if shown to 
be contrary to the best interests of the State. 

Concessions undesirable from the stand- 
point of the mandatory upon which work 
has not been started to be canceled. Com- 
pensation to be allowed to holders when 
necessary. 

The system by which specified revenues 
are assigned for particular purposes to be 
discarded. All revenues to be controlled by 
the treasury as the source of payment. 

Foreign control over Turkey’s financial 
machinery to cease, meaning the dissolu- 
tion of the council of administration of the 
Ottoman public debt, reserving the right to 
retain some individual members of the 
council as advisors because of their famili- 
arity with Ottoman finances. 

All foreign obligations of the Empire to 
be unified and refunded. 
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Those countries receiving territory of the 
Turkish Empire, e.g., Syria and Mesop- 
tamia, to assume their reasonable share of 
the paper currency, of the foreign obliga- 
tions, and of obligation for possible repara- 
tion payments. 

Abrogation, on due notice, of existing 
commercial treaties with Turkey. 

All foreign Governments and troops to 
vacate territorial limits of mandate at dates 
to be fixed by the mandatory power. 

Consent to many of these measures 
would not easily be obtained. Many na- 
tions now have’some sort of financial con- 
trol within the Ottoman Empire, and they 
would not see this control taken away with- 
out protest. 

It needs no argument, however, to show 
that the United States could not submit to 
having her financial policies controlled from 
foreign capitals. The refunding of the debt, 
possibly with a reduction of the capital 
amount, would raise a storm of protest, but 
it should be insisted upon. Otherwise an 
American administration would be embar- 
rassed and run the risk of being discredited. 

The mission has not felt that it is expec- 
ted to submit a recommendation as to the 
United States accepting a mandate in the 
Near East. It, therefore, simply submits 
the following summary of reason for and 
against such action, based on all informa- 
tion obtainable during six weeks constant 
contact with the peoples of the region: 
REASONS FOR: 

1. As one of the chief contributors to the 
formation of the league of Nations, the Uni- 
ted States is morally bound to accept the 
obligations and responsibilities of a manda- 
tory power. 

2. The insurance of world peace at the 
world’s cross-ways, the focus of war infec- 
tion since the beginning of history. 

8. The Near East presents the greatest 
humanitarian opportunity of the age — a 
duty for which the United States is better 


fitted than any other — as witness Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, 
and our altruistic policy of developing peo- 
ples rather than material resources alone. 

4. America is practically the unanimous 
choice and fervent hope of all the peoples 
involved. 

5. America is already spending millions 
to save starving peoples in Turkey and 
Transcaucasia and could do this with much 
more efficiency if in control. Whoever be- 
comes mandatory for these regions we shall 
be still expected to finance their relief, and 
will probably eventually furnish the capital 
for material development. 

6. America is the only hope of the Ar- 
menians. They consider but one other na- 
tion, Great Britain, which they fear would 
sacrifice their interests to Moslem public 
opinion as long as she controls hundreds of 
millions of that faith. Others fear Britain’s 
imperialistic policy and her habit of stay- 
ing where she hoists her flag. 

For a mandatory America is not only the 
first choice of all the peoples of the Near 
East, but of each of the great powers, after 
itself. 


American power is adequate; its record 
clean; its motives above suspicion. 

7. The mandatory would be self-support- 
ing after an initial period of not to exceed 
five years . The building of railroads would 
offer opportunities to our capital. There 
would be great trade advantages not only 
in the mandatory region, but in the proxi- 
mity to Russia, Roumania, etc . 

America would clean this hotbed of 
disease and filth as she has in Cuba and 
Panama. 

8. Intervention would be a liberal educa- 
tion for our people in world politics; give 
outlet to a vast amount of spirit and energy 
and would furnish a shining example. 

9. It would definitely stop further massa- 
cres of Armenians and other Christians, give 
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justice to the Turks, Kurds, Greeks, and 
other peoples. 

10. It would increase the strength and 
prestige of the United States abroad and 
inspire interest at home in the regeneration 
of the Near East. 

11. America has strong sentimental in- 
terests in the region; our missions and col- 
leges. 

12. If the United States does not take re- 
sponsibility in this region, it is likely that 
international jealousies will result in a con- 
tinuance of the unspeakable misrule of the 
Turk. 

13.“And the Lord said unto Cain, ‘where 
is Abel they brother?’ And he said: ‘I know 
rot; am I my brother’s keeper’?” 

Better millions for a mandate than bil- 
lions for future wars. 

14. Here is a man’s job that the world 
says can be better done by America than 
by any other. America can afford the 
money; she has the men; no duty to her own 
people would suffer; traditional policy of 
isolation did not keep her from successful 
participation in the Great War. Shall it be 
said that our country lacks the courage to 
take up new and difficult duties? 

REASON AGAINST: 

1. The United States has prior and nearer 
foreign obligations, and ample responsibili- 
ties with domestic problems growing out of 
the war. 

2. This region has been a battle ground 
of militarism and imperialism for centuries. 
There is every likelihood that ambitious na- 
tions will still maneuver for its control. It 
would weaken our position relative to Mon- 
roe doctrine and probably eventually in- 
volve us with a reconstituted Russia. The 
taking of a mandate in this region would 
bring the United States into the politics of 
the Old World, contrary to our traditional 
policy of keeping free of affairs in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

8. Humanitarianism should begin at 


home. There is a sufficient number of diffi- 
cult situations which call for our action 
within the well-recognized spheres of 
American influence. 

4. The United States has in no way con- 
tributed to and is not responsible for the 
conditions, political, social, or economic, 
that prevail in this region. It will be en- 
tirely consistent to decline the invitation. 

5. American philanthropy and charity 
are world wide. Such policy would com- 
mit us to a policy of meddling or draw 
upon our philanthropy to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

6. Other powers, particularly Great Bri- 
tain and Russia, have shown continued in- 
terest in the welfare of Armenia. Great Bri- 
tain is fitted by experience and government, 
has great resources in money and trained 
personnel, and though she might not be as 
sympathetic to Armenian aspirations, her 
rule would guarantee security and justice. 

The United States is not capable of sus- 
taining a continuity of foreign policy. One 
Congress cannot bind another. Event trea- 
ties can be nullified by cutting off appro- 
priations. Nonpartisanship is difficult to 
attain in our Government. 

7. Our country would be put to great ex- 
pense, involving probably an increase of 
the Army and Navy. Large numbers of 
Americans would serve in a country of 
loathsome and dangerous diseases. It is 
questionable if railroads could for many 
years pay interest on investments in their 
very difficult construction. Capital for rail- 
ways would not go there except on Gov- 
ernment guaranty. 

The effort and money spent would get 
us more trade in nearer lands than we could 
hope for in Russia and Roumania. 

Proximity and competition would increase 
the possibility of our becoming involved in 
conflict with the policies and ambitions of 
states which now our friends would be 
made our rivals. 
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8. Our spirit and energy can find scope 
in domestic enterprises, or in lands south 
and west of ours. Intervention in the Near 
East would rob us of the strategic advan- 
tage enjoyed through the Atlantic which 
rolls between us and probable foes. Our 
reputation for fair dealing might be im- 
paired. Efficient supervision of a mandate 
at such distance would be difficult or im- 
possible. We do not need or wish further 
education in world politics. 

9. Peace and justice would be equally as- 
sured under any other of the great powers. 

10. It would ‘weaken and dissipate our 
strength which would be reserved for 
future. responsibilities on the American con- 
tinents and in the Far East. Our line of 
communication to Constantinople would be 
at the mercy of other naval powers, and 
especially of Great Britain, with Gibraltar 
and Malta, etc., on the route. 


First Year 
General government 


11. These institutions have been respected 
even by the Turks throughout the war and 
the massacres; and sympathy and respect 
would be shown by any other mandatory. 

12. The peace conference has definitely 
informed the Turkish Government that it 
may expect to go under a mandate. It is 
not conceivable that the League of Nations 
would permit further uncontrolled rule by 
that thoroughly discredited government. 


18. The first duty of America is to its own 
people and its nearer neighbors. 

Our country would be involved in this 
adventure for at least a generation and in 
counting the cost Congress must be prepar- 


ed to advance some such sums, less such 
amount as the Turkish and Transcaucasian 
revenues could afford, for the first five years, 
as follows: 



































Communications, railroads, OC. a iccnnccecescsesisseneneeseenssseneenteneenensentnne 20,000,000 
Relief, repatriation, education, etc. 50,000,000 
Army and Navy 3 88,500,000 
Sanitation 0.0. 17,000,000 
Total $275,000,000 

Second Year 
General government x OED te $ 75,000,000 
Communications, railroads, COC. -1.:.cccccccscsscssrecesenrsesseessecsenetinsetneenesnennee 20,000,000 
Relief, repatriation, education, CCC. ..ccrccccsceceseusonninneemensinnnnn 13,000,000 
Army and Navy ...... 59,000,000 
Senlteliee © ncaa 7,264,000 
Total $174,264,000 

Third Year 
General’ governentR sciecccit Se a $ 50,000,000 
Communications, railroads, ©tC. ....ccccecscscssmssssseensnnenseinnnensnnnninen 20,000,000 





Relief, repatriation, education, etc. ....... 
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Army and Navy .................. 44,250,000 
Sanitation 5,000,000 
Total $123,750,000 

Four Year 
General government .  $ 25,000,000 
Communications, railroads, Ct. ..cccccmcsmemmennnnnnnnnenn 20,000,000 
Relief, repatriation, education, tC. .....:.cccccc:mecennmnneinnnnnninnnnnnn 4,500,000 
ST I ss iorxcyanseca-sone ices MAA p Sie niinosinanps Sch aoc 44,250,000 
Sanitation ‘ 3,000,000 
Total $96,750,000 

Fifth Year 
General government ...... ; .  $ 15,000,000 
Communications, railroads, etc. 20,000,000 
Relief, repatriation, education, etc. 4,500,000 
Army and Navy 44,250,000 
Sanitation 2,000,000 
Total $ 85,750,000 

Summary 
Total first year 0 $275,500,000 
“ second 174,264,000 
“ third 123,750,000 
<< _ ran 96,750,000 
seis 85,750,000 
Grand Total ................... $756,014,000 





Without visiting the Near East it is not 
possible for an American to realize even 
faintly the respect, faith, and affection with 
which our country is regarded throughout 
that region. Whether it is the world-wide 
reputation which we enjoy for fair dealing, 
a tribute perhaps to the crusading spirit 
which carried us into the Great War, not 
untinged with hope that the same spirit 
may urge us into the solution of great prob- 
lems growing out of that conflict or whether 
due to unselfish and impartial missionary 
and educational influence exerted for a cen- 
tury, it is the one faith which is held alike 
by Christian and Moslem, by Jew and Gen- 
tile, by prince and peasant in the Near East. 
It is very gratifying to the pride of Ameri- 


cans far from home. But it brings with it 
the heavy responsibility of deciding great 
questions with a seriousness worthy of such 
faith. Burdens that might be assumed on 
the appeal of such sentiment would have to 
be carried for not less than a generation un- 
der circumstances so trying that we might 
easily forfeit the faith of the world. If we 
refuse to assume it, for no matter what rea- 
sons satisfactory to ourselves, we shall be 
considered by many millions of people as 
having betrayed their hopes. 


Respectfully submitted. 
James G. Harbord, 
Major General, United States 
Army, Chief of Mission. 
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Note. — The mission is indebted for as- 
sistance to the American high commissioner, 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, United 
States Navy, and to Consul General G. B. 
Ravndal at Constantinople, to American 
Consuls Jackson at Aleppo, and Doolittle 
at Tiflis, as well as to the allied high com- 
missioner to Armenia, Col. W. N. Haskell, 
United States Army. Acknowledgment are 
also made to Dr. Mary Millis Patrick, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s College of Constanti- 
nople; to the authorities of Robert College, 
particularly Prof. Hussein Bey; and to 
Messrs. Barton,-Chambers, Christie, Riggs, 
Partridge, Prof. Robert P. Blake, of Nation- 
al University, Mr. Benjamin Burgess Moore, 
chief American political intelligence mis- 
sion to the Transcaucasus, Tiflis, and Misses 
Graffam and Fenanga, as well as to various 
other representatives of the American com- 
mittee for relief in the Near East, and of the 
several missionary centers. All of these de- 
voted missionaries have passed years of 
exile in this country, offering their lives for 
its betterment, and have the high respect of 
not only the people among whom they live, 
but of the various foreign representatives to 
whom they are known. American missions 
and schools have for 100 years produced 
striking and far-reaching results in Asiatic 
Turkey, and are a credit to our country. 
The mission is also under obligation to gov- 
ernment officials in all the countries visited 
from whom it has received nothing but 
courteous assistance in its work. 


(Here follows “EXHIBIT C: Condensed 
Memorandum concerning the Organization 
and Points of View of the League for the 
Defense of the Rights of Anatolia and Rou- 
melia.” This document was printed in toto 
in the Armenian Review, Spring, 1950, in 
Part V of this series. ) 
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EXHIBIT D 

American Military Mission, 

On Board U.S.S. “Martha 

Washington,” Oct. 9, 1919 
My Dear General: 

I acknowledge receipt at Samsoun of 
your letter setting forth the aims of the 
party of which you are the chief. I thank 
you for it. In our journey after leaving 
Sivas we were recipients of many courtesies 
from your people. 

I have been informed by members of my 
mission who have traveled through Malatia, 
Kaiseriya, and Marsovan that the Armenian 
people in those regions are still very appre- 
hensive of danger from the Nationalist 
movement, and that some are leaving their 
homes again in consequence of threats from 
their Turkish neighbors. I found similar 
uneasiness in other places. I again invite 
your attention to the keen interest America 
has in the safety and welfare of these peo- 
ple, as shown by President Wilson’s cable to 
the Turkish Government, and suggest a 
wider circulation of the information that 
your organization is no way inimical to the 
Christian population of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, as I understood from you is the case. 

Please accept my thanks for your cour- 
tesy to my party, and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
Jas. G. Harbord, 
Major General, United 
States Army. 


EXHIBIT E 
Declaration of The Congress of Sivas 


Gen. Mustapha Kemal, 
Representative of the Committee for 
the Defense of Turkey, Sivas,Turkey. 

In view of the exterior and interior perils 
which threaten our country, the national 
conscience has become awakened and gave 
birth to our congress, which has reached the 
following decision: 
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I. All of the Turkish territory within the 
frontier outlined 30 October, 1334 (1918), 
between the Ottoman Government and the 
Allies, and inhabited by a preponderate ma- 
jority of Turk population, will form an un- 
divided and inseparable whole. All the 
Mussulmann elements living in said terri- 
tories are filled with mutual sentiments of 
respect and devotion for the social condi- 
tions of the country and form a veritable 
fraternity. 

II. In order to assure the integrity of our 
country and our national independence, as 
‘well as to assure the conservation of the 
Sultanat and supreme Califat, it is indis- 
pensable to place in action the national 
forces and the absolute will of the people. 

III. Against all intermeddling or occupa- 
tion of no matter what part of the Ottoman 
territory, and in particular against every 
movement tending toward the formation, 
at the expense of the mcther country, of an 
independent Armenia and of an indepen- 
dient Greece on the Aidin, Magnesie, and 
Balikessir fronts, we are absolutely resolved 
to resist and to defend our rights. 

IV. It is inadmissible that privileges be 
accorded all non-Mussulman elements who 
for ages, have lived from the breast of the 
‘same country and who enjoy the same rights 
of equality; such priveleges would tend to 
trouble our political government, and break 
the social equilibrium. 

V. All methods and all means are taken 
with a view to safeguard the Sultanat, the 
supreme Califat, and the integrity of the 
country in the case where the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, under foreign pressure, should be 
called upon to abandon no matter what 
part of our territory. 

VI. We await a decision which will con- 
form with right and with such justice as 
‘will annul the initiatives that are contrary 
to our historic, ethnic, and religious rights; 
# decision relative to the annulling of the 
project of the separation of our territory 





situated within the line of demarcation trac- 
ed by the armistice treaty, 30 October, 
1334, and inhabited by a preponderate ma- 
jority of Mussulman population having an 
intellectual preponderance and economic 
superiority and forming an absolutely in- 
divisible brotherhood which is inseparable 
of race and religion. 


VII. Our people honor and respect hu- 
manitarian and contemporary gee: and 
take in consideration our scientific, indus- 
trial, and economic needs; in consequence 
whereof, on condition that the interior and 
exterior independence of our people and of 
our State, and on condition that the terri- 
torial integrity of our country shall be con- 
served intact, we will accept with pleasure 
the scientific, industrial, and economic as- 
sistance of every State which will not set 
forth imperialistic tendencies with respect 
to our country and which will respect the 
principles of nationality within the limits 
indicated under Article VI. We await in 
the name of the preservation of humanity 
and universal peace the urgent signature of 
a peace based on the aforementioned equit- 
able and humanitarian conditions which 
we consider to be our great national ob- 
jective. 

VIII. In the course of historic events 
which fix the destinies of nations, it is indis- 
pensible that our central Government shall 
submit itself to the national will, for the ar- 
bitrary decision, emanating from a govern- 
ment which treats lightly of the supreme 
will of the people, not only causes that gov- 
ernment not to be respected but, again, it 
could not be taken into consideration; the 
history of our past is proof. In consequence, 
it is absolutely urgent that before taking the 
means to remedy the anguish which exists 
within the very breast of the nation, our 
central Government shall proceed without 
delaying further to convoke the Nationalist 
Assembly and submit all the decisions to 
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take with a view to safeguarding the in- 
terests of the nation. 

IX. The sufferings and the calamities of 
the nations have given birth to a federal 
assembly called “the assembly to defend the 
rights and the interests of the Provinces of 
of Anatolia and of Roumelia.” That as- 
sembly abstracts all the tendencies of the 
political parties so that all our Mussul- 
inan compatriots as such can be considered 
as legitimate members of that assembly. 

X. The congress of that assembly, named 
“the assembly to defend the rights and the 
interests of the. Provinces of Anatolia and 
of Roumelia,” which met at Sivas 4 Septem- 
ber, 1835 (1919), has chosen a representa- 
tive corps charged to push on the proposed 
sacred cause and to direct such similar or- 
ganizations as well in the smaller communi- 
ties as in the larger centers of the vilayets. 

The Congress. 


EXHIBIT F 
To The President of the Senate of The 


United States of America: 


The National Congress of Sivas, repre- 
senting the entire Mohammedan popula- 
tion of European Turkey and Asia Minor, 
and composed of delegates representing 
every Province and State in said portions 
of the Ottoman Empire, assembled on Sep- 
tember 4, 1919, for the purpose of securing 
the fulfillment of the wishes of the majority 
of the population of the Empire with the 
protection of all minorities and with life, 
liberty, justice, and inviolability of property 
rights guaranteed for all. 
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The National Congress of Sivas, by un- 
animaus vote on September 9, 1919, passed 
a resolution outlining the desires of the ma- 
jority of the population of the Ottoman 
Empire and embodying the principles 
which will guide the future action of the 
congress at Sivas, the central committee, 
which it will elect from among its members 
before dispersal, and all of the subsidiary 
organizations within the frontiers of the 
Empire. 

In accordance with the said resolution 
of policy, the National Congress of Sivas 
this day, by unanimous vote, requests the 
Senate of the United States of America to 
send a committee of its Members to visit 
all confines of the Ottoman Empire for the 
purpose of investigating, with the clear 
vision of a disinterested nation, conditions 
as they actually are in the Ottoman Empire, 
before permitting the arbitrary disposal of 
the peoples and territories of the Ottoman 
Empire by a treaty of peace. 

In the name of the National Congress of 

Sivas: 

President . 
MOUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 
Vice President 
HUSSIEN RAOUF 
Second Vice President 
ISMAIL FAZIL PASHA. 
General en Retraite. 
Secretary 
EMIR XAMAIL HAMEY 
Secretary 
M. CHUKRI. 


SIVAS, TURKEY, September 9, 1919. 
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EXHIBIT G 
Population and Resources of Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor and the Transcaucasus 
(Tons except where otherwise specified) Bit 
Va 
Er: 
Prewar Tre 
Popu- Den- \ TR 
lation — sity Vin- 
in Per Sq. yard p Bai 
Thou- Kilo- Le- r0- To- Su! 
sands meter Fruit Grain gumes ducts Cotton bacco Opium Bl: 
‘TURKEY IN EUROPE a 
Between line Enos Gulf K 
to Media and Sea Bes 
Marmora 214 24 2700e°—l—s 15° 16° E 
Constantinople 865 222 12°,cllC 16° 11* 220 ra 
TOTAL 1C79 85.6 Kz 
WEST ANATOLIA Be 
Bigha S 183 28 360° Te 
1079 85.6 2,900 30° 10 = 80 Gi 
brusa (with 
Karessi, Kuta- 
hia, Afion, 
KarahissarS) 1503 24 32,600 11,000 7,600 2,000 2300 2,100 V. 
Ismid 242 30 4,200 500 1,470 800 2,100 
Aidin V 1880 27 60,600 14,000° 48,000° 333,000 20,600 38,000 2,450 
Angora V 716 10 5,165° 83° 464° 230 60 10 ir 
Kastamouni V 975 19 2,324° 63° 63° 20 260 ls 
Konia V 1076 = 10 8,300° 400* 290 870 85 
Itchil 105 i 560° 200 80° 400 100 C 
Janik S 392 37 10,550° 1,800 3,750 43,000 
Kaisarieh 244 41 188,670 26540 3,430 24,320 100 
Western district 
of Sivas V 467 19 97,500 9,800 13,770 28,700 130 1,200 V 
TOTAL 7818 18.8 ss : 
‘LURKISH ARMENIA 
Eastern Sivas 507 14 540,970 935,520 9,110 23,310 40 4,850 290 1, 
Adana V 820 18 340,310 10,080 3,240 15,410 34,660 160 A 
Kharput V 450 14 685,520 40,770 1,270 33,528 520 730 A 
Diarbekir 6,400 25,670 1,270 3080 320 k 
Marash, Aintab 170 11 106,900 38,880 I 
(northern only) 296 18 273,270 52,800 6,720 35,910 740 3,000 ] 








2,100 


2,450 
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P ras 
lation Per Sq. 
in Kilo- Le- Vinyard 
Thou- meter Grain gumes Pro Cotton Tobacco’ Fruit 
Bitlis V 382 19 14,970 550 190 230 830 
Van V 350 17 60,980 240 2,940 10 5,150 
Erzerum V 6380 13 495,640 8,340 900 
Trebizond V 1,000 31 127,880 16,610 1,030 490 46,940 
4105 164 
TRANSCAUCASIA 
Batum 124 18 960 
Sukhum 209 32 8,000 
Black Sea 100 2 (first five) 233,000 3,000 
Kutais 1,085 49 360 209 
Tiflis 1455 36 1,350 800 
Kars 865 19 462,000 (el) ° 87,000 
Erivan 1115 40 50,000 10.700 90 
Elizavetpol 1275 29 10,600 200 
Kakatali 94 24 250 
Baku 1,120 29 5,100 70 
Total 6,831 $2 
Grand Total 19,888 22 
a. a 
Present 
Culti- 
Area Forest vated Popu- Den- 
Vilayet, province, sanjak Railways 150 fog i — p .. & 
or district Exist. Pro Kilo- ‘Kilo. Kilo- Thou Kilo- 
ing meters meter meters sands meters 
TURKEY IN EUROPE 
lietween line Enos Gulf to Media 

and Sea of Marmora Yes 8.7 1,200 760 192 22 

Constantinople D Yes 3.9 700 140 804 206 

TOTAL 12.6 1,600 996 79 
WEST ANATOLIA ’ 
Bigha S Yes 6.6 1,600 610 161 
Brusa V (with Karessi, Kutahia, 

Afion Karahissar S) Yes 65.8 16,800 5,060 1,375 21 
Ismid S Yes 8.1 2,400 710 197 2 
Aidin V (with Menteche S) Yes 66.8 9,500 6910 1598 24 
Angora V Yes Yes 70.9 2,200 5,700 623 9 
Kastamouni V (with Boli S) 50.7 11,000 2,450 878 17 
Konia V (with Adalia Nigdeh S$) Yes 102.1 5,000 6,330 958 9 
Itchil S 14.8 1,000 1,330 94 6 
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Janik S Yes 10.7 1,300 1,200 $38 $l 
Kaisarieh S 6.0 css FE 205 34 
Western district of Sivas V Yes 25.2 1,000 3,500 409 16 
TOTAL 427.7 6,829 16 
TURKISH ARMENIA 
Eastern Sivas V (with Karahissar S) Yes 38.6 1,500 5,040 319 8 
Adana V Yes 25.1 3,200 3,680 193 8 
Marash S and Aintab D Yes 16.0 770 ~=1,050 102 6 
Kharput V Yes 32.9 2,080 282 9 
Diarbekir V (northern half only) 16.1 4,050 186 12 
Bitlis V (without Sairt Dist. ) Yes 19.7 250 229 12 
Van V (without Hakkiari Dist. ) Yes 21.0 580 204 10 
Erzerum V Yes 49.7 4,000 398 8 
‘Lrebizond V 82.5 5,000 2,240 685 21 
TOTAL 249.8 2598 10 
TRANSCAUCASIA 
Batum Yes 7.0 Ts 
Sukhum 6.6 188 28 
Black Sea 4.2 0 2 
Kutais Yes 21.1 7,216 2,500 932 44 
Tiflis Yes 40.9 4800 1,309 382 
Kars Yes Yes 18.7 520 1,700 828 18 
Erivan Yes 27.8 2,500 1,004 36 
Elizavetpol Yes Yes 44.0 800 1,147 26 
Kakatali 4.0 930 8 2 
Baku Yes Yes 3 9.0 270 1,008 25 
TOTAL 213.3 6202 28 
GRAND TOTAL 903.0 16,624 18 
**Included in Angora *Square kilometers °Olive oil 
patsy, eels 
1910-11 SHIPS 
Trade 
Commerce of coer Tonnag: Total 
Mineral Prewar in in in 
Eggs in Products Million Francs Million Mil- 1000 


Miilions 
TURKEY IN EUROPE 
Between line Enos Gulf 
to Media and Sea of 


1000 Ton In Out Tons Number lions Tons 


Marmora 0.8 Industr, 246.29 33.84 10.53 140,220 66.36 11,340 

Bigha S 78 5,870 688 5 

Brusa 1630 622 2,820 AT 183 

Ismid 48 2130 11 10 
°°1475 

Aidin 51.7 87.7 °4000 116.00 100 270 4,750 2.21 3,406 








133 
10 


406 





AMERICAN 


Eggs 
wn 
Mil- 
lions 
Angora $5.5 
Kastamouni 30.0 
Konia 76.2 
Itchil 15.0 
Janik 40.6 
Western district 
of Sivas _ 21.0 
TURKISH ARMENIA 
Eastern Sivas 21.0 
Adana 40.0 
Kharput 13.6 
hitlis 33.6 
Diarbekir 74.0 
Van 75 
Erzerum 
8.5 
Trebizond 89.6 
"’., RANSCAUCASIA 
Batum 1,076 
Tiflis 16.0 
Kars *. 32 
38 
Erivan °* 35 
8.5 
jakatali 149 
Baku 7,620.6 


b= ety province, san- 


or disrtict 


TURKEY IN EUROPE 
Between line Enos Gulf 
to Media and Sea of 


Marmora 
Constantinople D 
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1910-11 Ships 
Mineral of Fe pol T 
onnage 
Products Prewar in in 
1000 Million Francs Million Mil- 
Tons In Out Tons Number lions * 
64 27 
T7248 127 5,200 1.78 2,024 
o 210 
14 °%4000 499 3.85 310 .34 43 
6 
25.00 42 83 1850 95 890 
« 686 8.50 9.50 160 
a & @ 
8.9 +°°66 2.00 3.50 624 
*°3.8 142,000 4.06 49.00 76 555 82 1,186 
192 
144 9.88 766 
144 9.88 21 
138 460 2.75 384 
826 2.59 72 
* 174A 
8 $1.06 657 , 524 
10 77.00 8750 452 16950 298 4,726 
$4,400 1,829,000 :94 
*Total in 1000 Tons 
5.84 
a @) a 
eS - Furs 
sported Live- 
Value stock 
in Wool 
Silk me A Mohair Thou- Dairy 
Gold Felt | Honey Fish sands Products 
8,500 
40 20 1,730 580 
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Furs 
Local 
Vilayet, province, san = 
oor district Lf. 
Silk Gold 
WEST ANATOLIA 
Bigha S 
Brusa V (with Karessi, Kutahia, 
Afion, Hara Hissar S) 410 
Ismid S 
Aidin V (with Menteche S) 
Angora V 
Kastamouni V (with Boli S) 
Konia V (with Adalia, Nigdeh) 
Itchil § 
Janik S 
Kaisarieh § 
Western district of Sivas V 
‘LURKISH ARMENIA 
Eastern Sivas V (with Karahis- 
sar S) 170 10,000 
Adana V 800 =7,000 
Marash S and Aintab D 
Kharput V 40 4,000 
Diarbekir V (northern 
half only) 180 200 
Bitlis V (without Sairt) 
Van (without Hakkiari 
district ) 
Frzerum V 400 
Trebizond V 100 
TRANSCAUCASIA 
Batum 
Sukhum 
Kutais { 
Titlis ; 
Kars 
Erivan 
Elizavetpol 
Kakatali 
Baku 
* Salt 
** Tons 


Wool 
Mohair 
Felt 


2,900 

180 
1,800 
4,600 
1,700 
3,500 


700 


700 
6,500 
770 
5,000 
1,000 


1,280 


**3900 


(To be continued) 





Live 
stock 
in 


Thou- 
Honey Fish sands 


50 
$70 


1,700 


B-83885 


10 
210 


B8 


Ee Re 
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18,000 
t Export 


{ Caviar 


3,461 
2387 
1843 
1498 


qi2 


Dairy 


8,900 
1,500 
6,000 
6,600 
27,000 
6,000 
5,000 


1,700 


2,500 


8,500 
1,400 


5,000 
2,600 


1,000 
4,000 
3,000 
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THE EVIL SPIRIT OF 
THE DARK VALLEY 


By AKSEL BAKOUNTZ 


The old man with hoary hair was seated 
on the low rooftop. He was scraping off 
the hair of a raw oxhide and at the same 
time telling a story to the peasants who 
surrounded him, squatted there on scatter- 
ed stones. As he stopped to brush off the 
skirts of his apron, his glance fell on the op- 
posite road. He took his hand to his fore- 
head in order to prevent the sun’s ray from 
obstructing the vision of his moist eyes so 
he could see the newcomers all the more 
clearly. 

“You'd think one of them is a woman,” 
he remarked curiously. 

His listeners turned around and looked, 
forgetting for the moment the old man’s 
story. 

“They must be void of all conscience, can 
you imagine riding a horse down the in- 
cline?” 

“If the horse was theirs they would not.” 

The hoary-haired resumed his scraping, 
and when the newcomers were hidden from 
view in the opposite small woods, the squat- 
ters in turn resumed their former positions 
to listen to the old man’s story. 

“Sakan, you understand of course if 
something did not happen to those men 
who have been traveling alone through 
the deserted mountains and valleys,” the 
old man turned to Sakan with a grin. 

“Well, they are young and daring, other- 
wise they would not have. .. .” 

“Ah,” continued the old man, “at that 
time it was dangerous to travel through 
the valley. Son, as I emerged from the 


(85) 


Dark Valley my eyes were struck with some 
light beams. It was a moonlight night. And 
now, neither the light would disappear, nor 
could I retrace my steps. ‘It’s a bear,’ I 
said, ‘he did not see me.’ And the next 
minute. . . .” 

At that moment they heard the sound of 
hoofbeats and they all turned around. 
There was a woman in the street, with a 
man’s hat, holding firmly her horse’s reins 
while the latter was stomping the pile of 
animal dung in the street with one hoof. 

“Greetings to you,” the woman said, and 
the squatters on the low roof nodded to her 
in acknowledgement. 

“Is the President of the village council at 
home?” the woman asked. 

Sakan, who had stepped down and was 
holding the horse’s reins, said: 

“No, he has not yet returned from the 
field.” 

The woman asked for another man’s 
home and Sakan pointed with his finger: 

“Over there, near the pear tree.” 

As the woman spurred her horse with 
the tips of her shoes, Sakan had a fleeting 
glimpse of the upper part of her stockings, 
lined with a narrow ribbon, and beyond it 
the rosy flesh which looked just like the 
ribbon, somewhat light pink. 

Sakan returned to his seat on the rooftop. 

“Whom does the woman want to see?” 
they asked. 

“She has come to hold a meeting with the 
women”, replied Sakan. 

The old man with the hoary hair con- 
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tinued his story of the Dark Valley, so deli- 
berately that it was not difficult to recall 
the old, but he was even improvising, and 
embellishing his story with a thousand and 
one unexpected and parenthetical episodes. 

“I was running and he was chasing me, 
when I stopped, he stopped. And what an 
evil spirit, what an invention of the devill 
I stooped to pick up a stone. .. .” 

“Sakan, Sakan,” it was his mother calling 
from the rooftop of his home, “come over 
quick, the cow is in labor. .. .” 

Sakan jumped to his feet, and seizing his 
staff, darted from the rooftop to his house. 

“Don’t let the cow trample on her calf, 
the animal is green,” the old man called af- 
ter Sakan, then he resumed his story of 
what the evil spirit had done when he bent 
to pick up the stone. 

As he reached the rooftop of his house, 
Sakan heard the bellowing of the cow from 
the stall. 

“Sakan, be careful,” his mother warned 
him, beating her breasts with her fist each 
time she heard the bellowing of the cow. 
“Djan Maral,” — Parcel of my soul!” 

“Today is not the day,” Sakan remarked 
as he opened the door of the stable. With 
the creaking of the door the cow looked 
back, the twilight fell on her face, and if at 
that moment Sakan had looked in her eyes, 
he would have read in them the first pain 
of the throes. Sakan, however, approached 
the animal, put his hand against her belly 
and scanned her full, swollen teats. 

“Hurry mother, bring some hay,” Sakan 
ordered, and as his mother was bringing the 
hay to spread on the floor, Sakan rolled up 
his sleeves and kept feeling the animal's 
hanging pouch. As the pangs became acute, 
the animal often changed places, paced the 
floor back and forth, rubbed her head 
against the planks, and sniffled the stones 
of the stall with her snout, but when the 
calf in her womb stirred, she shyed of her- 
self, snapped her belly with her tail in her 


effort to chase away the creature as if he 
was riding on his back. 

Sakan’s little boy came to the door of the 
stall, and scratching his belly, wanted to get 
inside, but his grandmother seized him by 
the hand and dragged him to the house. 

“Bring a light quick,” Sakan ordered, 
“where’s my wife?” 

“Your wife has gone to Seranontz,” his 
mother informed him. “The women are 
holding a meeting there, a woman has 
come from the city. 

Sakan instantly recalled the woman on 
the horseback with a man’s hat, her hair 
tied into a knot and snuggled under her 
hat, her stockings, and the red-ribboned 
border. 

The animal was laboring now, her belly 
heaving up and down. She was weak from 
the pain, scarcely able to stand on her legs. 
Sakan had no time to take his vent on his 
wife’s absence, but his mother understood 
him and said: 

“You are right, my son, today was not 
the day for this.” 

A little later the Gazelle was licking the 
slimy calf, lying there on the dry crisp 
hay, and blinking his eyes innocently. Sa- 
kan washed his hands then hurried to the 
barn to fetch a basket of fodder for the 
cow. 

While passing by the Seranontz house 
Sakan could not resist the temptation of 
stooping low and peering inside the paper 
covered window. He saw that the women 
were squatted on the floor, while the new- 
comer lectured them with gesticulations, 
and at times consulting the book she held 
in her hand. The woman was without her 
hat now, and it seemed to Sakan that she 
had changed her dress. The woman he had 
seen on the horse was not dressed in white, 
nor were her arms bare to the elbow. 

Among the women who were seated Sa- 
kan’s eye also caught his wife. She looked 
so pathetic there with her shawl thrown 
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over her head. At the sound of footfalls 
near the door Sakan darted into the street 
and was lost in the darkness. 

In the stall, as he was filling the basket 
with the fodder, it was the image of the 
woman with the white dress which stood 
out before Sakan’s eyes, holding the book 
in her hand. In the darkness of the night, 
if some one had met Sakan at that moment, 
he would have noticed that the basket on 
his shoulder was inverted. As he neared 
the house of Seranontz, he again wanted to 
step closer and peer inside, but seeing no 
light in the window he kept on his way. 

When he arrived in the stall he saw that 
the cow was squatted on the hay, chewing 
He carefully laid the basket of 
fodder in a corner. 

“We have a guest in the house,” his 
mother announced, as she lifted the calf in 
her arms and carried it to his stall. Sakan 
did not ask who the guest was. Brushing 
off the dust from his woolen jacket he 
stepped inside the house, and just as he 
raised his hands to brush off the second 
time, he looked up, and seeing the guest 
his hands stood frozen. 

“It is Comrade Asya, she has come to 
spend the night with us,” his wife said. 
Asya smiled at him. 

“Are you the man who showed me the 
way near the rooftop?” she asked him. 

“Yes, it was I”, Sakan said approaching 
her, and as he grasped her hand in wel- 
come, it seemed to Sakan that her hand was 
as soft as the newly-born calf. 

“What a nice calf,” Asya said. 

“Yes, it’s a nice calf,” replied Sakan as 
he took a seat a little way off. 

“That too is our lesson, Comrade Asya, 
and we are learning it,” Sakan’s wife spoke 
from the corner, as she rustled some glasses, 
and added: 

“He has gone to kiss the calf.” 

For a moment all three were silent. Asya 
was gazing at her little child who had gone 


the cud. 











to sleep on the carpet in his clothes. He 
had gnawed at his bread, had waited fox 
his mother, and had fallen asleep where he 
sat. Sakan was furtively taking iu Asya, 
her white blouse, her arms, and was sprue- 
ing up the carpet, although it was clean. 

“Tll put him to bed,” the grandmother 
said, as she carefully deposited the kerosene 
lamp near the threshold. It was a good 
thing she arrived just then to break up the 
silence. Sakan coughed lightly, gulped, 
and fixing his gaze over the head of Asya 
on the opposite wall, he asked: 

“If asking is not impertinent, what hap- 
pened to your companion?” 

“He parted at the valley, to go to the 
neighboring town,” replied Asya, straight- 
ening herself. She had not been used to 
sitting on the floor, and noticing it, Sakan’s 
wife brought a pillow and set it beside her. 

“Please, sit on the pillow,” she said. 

Asya settled herself on the pillow, and as 
she slightly stretched her legs to tuck up 
her skirts, Sakan glued his eyes on the color- 
ful carpet in order not to see what he had 
seen on the horse. Suddenly he recalled the 
old man’s question: 

“Sakan, you understand, couldn’t some- 
thing have happened to those who traveled 
through the mountains. .. .” 

How could Sakan know what might have 
happened or not happened? The com- 
panion who went to the neighboring village 
might be Asya’s brother, or her cousin. Who 
could tell? Asya’s fingers were playing 
with the tassel of the carpet when Sakan’s 
gaze fell on her, as if he wanted to ascer- 
tain who her companion was on the moun- 
tain road, and if something really had hap- 
pened. 

“Then you are touring the villages, hold- 
ing meetings and lecturing?” asked Sakan. 
Asya smiled, and nodded an affirmative 
“Yes.” And as she smiled, Sakan did not 


fail to notice how clean her teeth were, 
and how, as she nodded her head, a wisp 
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of her soft hair broke loose and dangled on 
her forehead, — he saw it all, and Asya’s 
smile did not register well with him. If 
at that moment the old man who was scrap- 
ing the raw hide had asked Sakan if some- 
thing had happened among them, he not 
only would have excused them because of 
their youth, but his imagination would have 
invented many more intriguing and luscious 
details with which to entertain the men on 
the rooftop, far more interesting than the 
old man’s story of the evil spirit of the Dark 
Valley. 

Sakan’s wife spread a tablecloth and set 
the table with bread, cheese, and Madzoun. 
Sakan approached the tablecloth, cut off 
the choicest parts of the bread and set it 
before Asya. He wanted to help her with 
the Madzoun too but thought better of it 
and handed the plate to his wife. During 
the meal Sakan’s eyes were glued on Asya, 
how she ate, how small were the morsels 
she broke, and he marvelled at the way she 
ate the food. Asya rolled the pieces of 
the thin bread, nibbled at the edges, and 
swallowed almost imperceptibly, while 
Sakan tore the bread in half, sandwiched 
it with the cheese, rolled it and swallowed 
it like a sheaf of hay. 


When Sakan’s wife, after putting the 
child to bed, joined them at the table and 
started to eat, it seemed to Sakan that she 
was chewing the food like an old cow, wet- 
ting the bread in the saliva, then swallow- 
ing it with a twitch of her neck. 

After picking up the table cloth, as his 
wife was setting the beds, Sakan’s mother 
put Asya through the mill. She asked her 
if she had any children. 

“Grandma,” replied Asya with a smile, 
“I am not even married.” 

Grandma was astonished. How come? 
she thought, that a girl in her full blossom 
like Asya was not married and had no 
children? 

“I am a member of the Party, Grandma, 


I am not the master of myself,” Asya ex- 
plained, as if she had understood the old 
woman’s inner thoughts, and even her 
doubts as to her conduct. But Grandma 
did not grasp her meaning while Sakan’s 
wife came to the rescue by explaining what 
the Party is. 

As she was explaining to her mother-in- 
law, somewhat shyly and her head bent 
low, Sakan’s wife was looking at Asya from 
under the corner of her eyes, as if wanting 
to ask if she had learned her lesson well, 
while Asya watched her proudly with inner 
delight. The mother-in-law looked at her 


bride and was secretly glad that her Ny 
daughter-in-law was not a party woman, — 


and withall somewhat suspicious lest she 
learned much in the meetings and be- 
came changed. 


Sakan was playing with the tassels of the |) 
carpet on the floor, his ear intent on what [| 
his wife was saying. When she was through, | 


Sakan rose to his feet, asked for the lan- 
tern, and scratching his shoulder shuffled 
out of the room to pay a visit to the cow. 
The dawny calf was lying on the hay, lick- 
ing his snout with his tongue, while the 
mother cow kept chewing the cud, now 
looking at her calf and now bleating. Sakan 
brought a fresh supply of hay and lantern 
in hand stood there for a moment, watch- 
ing the cow and her calf. 

When he came home Asya already was 
in bed. Near the bed lay her clothes and 
the white dress which looked like a little 
pile of snow in Sakan’s eyes. As he cross- 
ed past the bed to the other corner of the 
room where lay his bed and his child’s 
cradle, his nostrils were struck with a de- 


lightful scent, as if someone had gathered : 


the flowers of the mountain, had squeezed 
the juice, and like water, had sprinkled the 
floor and the black sooty ceiling. But when 
he sat down on his bed and took off his 
moccasins, he was struck by the stench 
of the stable, the dirt under his mocassins, 
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and the clammy clods of the straw. In this 
corner there was the stench of a blanket 
which had never been washed, a shirt 
which was soaked in sweat a thousand 
times, the woolen jacket which had been 
scorched under the sun, and the smell of 
unwashed bodies. 

Sakan told his mother to have the sickle 
ready so he could get some fresh grass for 
the cow early in the morning. He huddled 
under the thick blanket and soon his tired 
body was wrapped up in sound sleep. It 
seemed to him he was floating on the sur- 
face of water, dipping and rising, floating 
there like a shred of white cloth. When 
his wife lifted the corner of the blanket 
and crawled to his side Sakan’s eyes half 
opened and he saw that the light was out. 
He asked her in a low whisper why there 
was no pillow under their heads. 

“I lent our pillow to the girl,” she said 
as she snuggled closer to him. Sakan was 
hit by a heavy odor from the mouth of his 
wife, it seemed to him her teeth had be- 
come rusty and decayed. He rolled over 
to the other side, his face to the wall, and 
he was surprised that he had not noticed 
the odor of his wife’s mouth until that 
day. 

The morning rays had shot in over the 
rooftop and were drawing a milky circle 
over the carpet when Sakan woke up and 
put on his moccasins. As he passed by where 
Asya lay, he saw the white dress, her neck, 
a part of her bare shoulder, and the tip of 
a transparent white undershirt. He hurried 
to the door, picked up his sickle and was 
off. 

At the brook in front of the house he 
washed his face, wiped it with the hem of 
his woolen jacket, then was off into the val- 
ley to reap the green grass. On the way 
he was bothered by the thought of whether 
Asya was sleeping in the nude or wore a 
nightshirt. If she wore a nightshirt, then 
how come her shoulder was bare? Could 


it be that the white dress he saw on her 
side was her nightshirt? 

The cow was constantly looking at the 
door of the stall, licking the calf, rubbing 
her neck against the planks and scratching it. 
Inside the house all were up, the beddings 
had been cleared away, the woman had 
started the fire and was preparing tea when 
Sakan marched in carrying on his shoulders 
two bundles of green grass. As he threw 
the grass in front of the cow, Asya was 
standing beside him. She was watching 
the scene with keen delight and laughed 
as the little calf reached out for the grass, 
smelled it, then scurried away with tremb- 
ling legs and buried his head in his mother’s 
bosom. She plucked a few flowers from 
the tips of the grass and approached the 
calf, but the cow, sensing it, wagged her 
tail, made a swift movement with her head, 
and if she had not been chained, she might 
have struck her. Asya recoiled and drop- 
ped the flowers. 

When tea was ready, Sakan’s wife 
brought some water for Asya to wash up, 
and although the latter protested vehement- 
ly the woman insisted on assisting her by 
holding the vessel and pouring the water 
as she washed. Standing there beside the 
stall Sakan watched the way Asya washed. 
Several times she took the water in her 
mouth, bloated her cheeks, rubbed her 
teeth with her finger, gargled, then poured 
out the water. Sakan suddenly remember- 
ed how bad was the odor of his wife's 
mouth. 

At the morning tea Asya ate very little, 
despite the urgings of Sakan’s wife and 
mother. 

“Do eat, you are going on the road, you 
will be starved,” they said, but Asya merely 
smiled, saying, “What I have eaten will 
last me for three days.” The grandmother 
was surprized and inwardly decided that 
Asya was ill, that her inside was decayed, 
and that she was suffering from some 
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disease, that is the reason why she ate so 
little. 

Sakan brought Asya’s horse from the 
neighbor’s stable. A few women were 
gathered on a rooftop and Asya was giv- 
ing them some last minute instructions. 
Sakan was saddling the horse when he 
heard Asya promising the women that she 
would return again. When the women 
came down from the rooftop the horse al- 
ready was saddled. Asya shook Grand- 
mother’s hand, stooped to kiss the little 
boy, then made ready to mount the horse. 
Sakan was holding the reins as Asya took 
hold of the saddle and was almost on the 
horse when her foot slipped from the stir- 
rup and would surely have fallen had not 
Sakan firmly held her foot and helped her 
mount the horse. 


Sakan stood there motionless for a mo- 
ment, then walked to the stall, but remem- 
bering that he had to go to the vineyard, 
he turned back and tracked down the val- 
ley. When he held Asya’s foot to help 
her mount the horse it seemed to him his 
fingers had sunk into something soft. As 
he stooped to put her foot in the stirrup, 
the hem of her skirt flipped slightly open, 
exposing the tip of her white slip. 

Sakan watered the vineyard all day. He 
had made a dam under the trees, and while 
the water crawled under the vines, Sakan 
lay there on his back, his eyes half closed. 
The branches of the trees were flapping 
against each other and the leaves were 
rustling in the air. Whenever the branches 
parted, revealing the blue of the sky, it 
seemed to Sakan that the yonder cloud was 
the white dress which he had seen the night 
before next to the bed. 

When Sakan returned home it was al- 
ready dusk. He dropped the hoe to one 
side and went in to see the cow. Then he 
returned to the house and complained to 
his wife for having failed to water the cow. 
His wife wanted to tell him that she had 


been busy in the field, but restrained her- 
self and proceeded to set the table with 
bread, cheese and Madzoun. Sakan ate 
his dinner with a good appetite, without 
saying a word, and as he was chewing the 
last morsel, he grumbled under his breath: 

“Get my bed ready and put the whet- 
stone near the door. I shall need it tomor- 
row.” 

He undressed and the minute his head 
hit the pillow Sakan again felt the smell 
which had come from Asya’s clothes. Yes- 
terday that pillow had cradled her head. 
He buried his head in the pillow and began 
to breathe deeply. Before his eyes were 
swaying a white shoulder, a white dress, 
and soft feet. His wife put out the light 
and gently crawled under the blanket. 
Sakan felt that his waist was getting warmer 
and turned over to his wife. There was a de- 
lightful smell under the blanket, and when 
Sakan hugged his wife it seemed to him her 
shoulder too was bare and there was a 
white undershirt on her back. The woman 
did not understand why it was that Sakan 
was so passionate that night, and in her 
mind she forgave Sakan for what he had 
done the day before, when he had turned 
his face from her. 

The wife was sleeping gently, in another 
corner of the hut his mother too was sound 
asleep. In the silence of the night, through 
the crack in the wall of the stall Sakan was 
hearing the bleating of the cow. He re- 
called how the cow had tried to attack Asya 
when she approached the calf with the 
flowers. He also remember the first day 
when he was seated on the rooftop, hang- 
ing on the words of the hoary-haired man 
as he related the story of the moonlight 
night in the Dark Valley and the evil spirit 
which was chasing him. 

“I ran and he was hot upon me, I stop- 
ped and he stopped.” 

It was at this very moment that Asya 
had appeared. 
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Until midnight Sakan was half asleep, 
half awake. The moon was shining on the 
rooftop, the rays playing on the carpet. It 
was not until towards morning that he fell 
asleep. In his dream he saw the Dark Val- 


ley, a woman in white was chasing him, he 
approached her to seize her, but the woman 
stopped, then laughingly ran up the valley. 


(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 
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THE 
LAND OF KHURRI 


in the 


ARMENIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


The geographical name Khurri is an en- 
tirely new discovery; outside of a very 
small number of specialists, the student of 
Ancient History and the general reader 
have scarcely heard of the name. After 
nearly forty centuries of oblivion, it was 
first recovered in the year 1907 in the cunei- 
form tablets of the Hittite royal library 
which was excavated in their capital Khat- 
tusha, the modern village Boghazkoy, in 
the basin of the river Halys. 

As soon as he had unearthed some 10,000 
tablets of the Hittite library, Hugo Winc- 
kler!, the excavator, a well-known Assyrio- 
logist, wrote an article in the same year as 
a preliminary report on his discovery. In 
it, Winckler attempted to trace the eth- 
nological relations between the Hittites 
and the people of Mitanni, a powerful 
kingdom which lay between Southern Ar- 
menia and Northern Syria; the name of 
the land Mitanni was then already known 
from the Egyptian archieves of Tell-El- 
Amarna. From the outset Winckler saw 
the ethnic and political reations between 
the land of Mitanni and the newly discov- 


lHugo Winckler: Vorlaufige Nachrichen uber 
die Ausgrabungen in Boghazkoy im Sommer 
1907. In Mitteilungen d. Deutschen Orient- 
Gessellschafe (MDOG) nor. 35 (1907) pp. 46 ff. 
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ered name Kharri?, but being totally un- 
familiar with the classical literature of Ar- 
menia, he identified it with the land Kharu, 
which certain Egyptian records seems to 
locate it in Palestine or Syria, and finally 
equated it with the Khorim of the Old 
Testament. 

Like the French language to-day, the 
Akkadian-Babylonian language was the 
medium of international correspondence 
and diplomacy in the days of the Hittite 
kingdom, some thirty-five centuries ago. 
Some of the most important international 
treaties which the Hittite king Shuppilu- 
liuma (ca. 1890-1885 B. C.) had signed 
with the neighboring states, found in Bog- 
hazakoy, are written in the Akkadian lang- 
uage, which was well understood in 1907; 
whereas the secret of the Khatti-Hittite 
language was only solved by B. Hrozny 
during 1915-20. Reading through all the 
Hittite treaties in the Akkadian language 


2As the group of signs of the first syllable has 
the phonetic value of both Khar- and Kbur-, for 
many years the name of the land was translitera- 
ted as Kharri. In the volume of the Hittite texts 
(Keilinschrifen aus Boghazkoy) published in 
1922, Bedrich Hrozny found the reading of the 
syllable to be nearer Kbur-, than Kbar-. All epi- 
gtaphist has since accepted the reading Khurri 
(Hurri except Emil O. Forrer wo continues to 
write it as Khorri. 
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and figuring in his mind the geographical 
map of the oldest Asia Minor and Armenia 
as they were constituted in the Hittite 
period Winckler* came out in 1910 with 
another article, the contents of which have 
ever since served as the starting point of 
Hittite geographical and political studies. 
With his usual clear perception and sure 
vision Winckler identified many of the 
neighboring lands mentioned in the Hittite 
treaties: such as 


Arzava with Ufjpyfpw Kilikia 

Kizzuwatna ” 4Qalunne Pontos 

Ischuva “”" Umpe Sophanene 

Alshe ”  Ugdife Arzanene 
and 


Khurri (Hurri) with 
Ubs 2uyg Armenia major. 


He reaffirmed and amplified his previous 
ideas in a more detailed study‘ in 1918, 
soon after which he died aged 51. The 
political map of the oldest Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as drawn up by Winckler in 1910 
and 1913, has since been accepted by most 
epigraphists and investigators. Most de- 
cipherers and interpreters of Hittite cunei- 
form texts now agree that the Land of 
Khurri corresponded to the territory of 
bs 2u,e (Armenia major of the Greco- 
Roman classics) or the Great Armenia of 
modern classical scholarship. Discussing 
the many geographical, linguistic and his- 
torical problems, to which.the rediscovery 
of the Land of Khurri has given rise, E. 
O. Forrer,5 E. F. Weidner,® F. Bilabel,? 


3H. Winckler: Die Arier in den Urkunden von 
Boghaz-koi. In Oricntalistische Literaturzeiitung 
(1910), pp. 289 ff. 

iId. id. Vorderasien im xweiten Jabrtausend v. 
Oh, auf Grund archivalischer Studien. In Mit- 
teilungen d. Vorderasiatisch- aegyptischen Gesell- 
schafe (MVAG) part 4 (1913), pp. 1-104, spe- 
dally pp. 61 ff. 

5MDOG, No. 61 (Dec. 1921, p. 12, and often 
in other publications). 

6Boghazkoi-Studien, Weft, 8 (1923), p. 2 
fooenote 1; p. 60 footnote, et passim. 

1Geschichte Vorderasiens und Aegyptens ... 
(1927), (pp. 138, 141, 286). 


Sidney Smith*, Albrecht Goetze, J. Gars- 
tang!®, E. A. Speiser, A. Gustavs!?, Joh. 
Friedrich"*, C. G. von Brandenstein™, W. 
F. Albright, among others, have confirm- 
ed the identity of the Land of Khurri with 
Armenia, on evidence. 

These scientific testimonies in support 
of the Khurri-Armenia identity, acquire 
the greater demonstrative force, as none 
of the scholars just mentioned has drawn 
upon the most effective evidence which 
old-Armenian historical tradition can 
furnish on the Khurri problem, as we shall 
see in a few minutes. The moment there 
was unanimity as to the location of Khur- 
ri, the natural course would have been to 
scour the Armenian language and literature 
to see what they could yield as native re- 
liable information on the subject. But that 
course was not taken in the subsequent 
Khurrian studies, for the simple reason, as 
it seems, that Greek classical authors had 
given a totally false account of the origins 
of the Armenian race: Herodotos ( VII, 73) 
had written that “the Armenian were 
equipped exactly like the Phrygians, being 
settlers from Phrygia,” a version entirely 
disproved by recent archaeological discov- 
eries and discussions. Prof. H. Pedersen'® 
was able to write in 1938 that “the affinity 
between the Armenian and Phrygian lang- 


8Early History of Assyria . (1928), p. 212 

9Kleinasien zur Hetbit-rzeit. (1924), and Das 
Hethit rrcich (1928). p. 27, see next pages. 

10Tbe Hittite Empire ... (1929), p. 7 ff. 39. 

11, Chiera and E. A. Speiser: Annual of Ameri- 
can Schools ot Oriental Research (AASOR‘) VI 
(1924-5), u. 75. E. A. » Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung (AFO) VI 1930, p. 113 et passim. 

12Realloxicon der Vorgeschichte, vol. 8th 
(1927) p. 226. 

13 Alter Orient, XXIV. Heft 3 (1925), p. 7 
footnote. 

l4uum Churrischen Lexicon, In Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologh: NF.12. (Band 46) 1940, p. 83 f. 

15From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1946, 


p. 109 f. 

16Holger Pedersen: Hiittitisch und die Indo- 
europaischen Sprachen (1938), p. 191... “und 
Schliesslich das Phrygische dessen von Herodot 
behauptete Verwandtschafe mit dem Armenischea 
durch die Sprachreste nicht bestatigt wird . 
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uages, pretended by Herodotos, is not cor- 
roborated by the remains of the latter lang- 
uage.” Secondly, Strabo!” had caused one 
imaginary Armenios to accompany the 
fantastic troop of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion of Jason to Colchis and to have found- 
ed Armenia. Both these Greek accounts 
can not be proved by any other source ex- 
cept by one or two other later Greek writ- 
ers, who simply follow the former two. 
The national tradition on the contrary, is 
that the ancestor of the race was Haik, 
from whose name the country has been 
called Haik—Haiastan; Persians, Greeks 
and Syrians named the land Armenia. The 
problem of the origins of the Armenian 
race can be placed on solid archaeological 
evidence only through the Khurrian geo- 
graphy and language. 

In 1910, Winckler had already propound- 
ed his famous ethnic theory as to the popu- 
lation of Khurri-Armenia, which naturally 
clashed with the established sacrosanct de- 
finitions of those days; in spite of the many 
objections raised by Iranist scholars against 
his ethnic theory, he then wrote, and re- 
peated in 1913, that the name Kharri was 
not only identical with the term Aryan, 
but was the very Aryan, as recorded in the 
Behistun inscription of King Darius the 
Great (521-486 B.C.): Ariya in the old 
Persian language and Kharriya in the Ela- 
mite version. What Winckler meant was 
in fact to say that Kharri-Armenia turns 
out to be the first land, not only of histori- 
cally attested Aryan origin, but the very 
first original Aryan land. In spite of his 
own categorical assertion as to the ethnic 
origins of Armenia, Winckler himself was 
surprised at his own discovery, as he shows 


by an exclamation mark attached the sen- 
tence. 


Weidner has been no less insistent on 
this problem of Kharri-Aryan identity: in 


17XI, 14, 15, p. 530. 
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1923 he!® discussed the interchange of the 
two literary expressions of: 

amelutip! maryanni —a_ professional 
class of aristocratic chariot-fighters, who 
constituted the main military strength of 
both kingdoms of Khurri and Mitanni: 
and, 


marepl Kharri—the people of Kharri, | 


the nobles of Kharri. In the Hittite langu- 
age it is recorded as aweluti MESH KUR 
URU Khurri. 

From these parallel expressions as re- 
corded by the Hittite Shuppliliuma (ca. 
1390-1355 B.C.) Weidner concluded that 
the Mariyanni chariot-fighters and the peo- 
ple of Kharri were compounded and as 
the Mariyanni were an aristocratic class 
of Aryan origin, so the people of Kharri 
also must be Aryans. For a solution of the 
problem of Kharri he says this variant ac- 
quires a special significance. 

Indeed it does, specially when interpre- 
ted in terms of the Armenian language and 
literature. 

In 1896, Pater V. Scheil!® copied an Urar- 
tian cuneiform inscription in Constanti- 
nople and published it in 1897. It was an 
inscription of king Menua of the Urartu- 
Khaldia, brought from the fortress of Man- 
azkert, that is, the older centre of Khurri. 
In it Menua had proclaimed himself LUG- 
AL erilaue, which Scheil translated as “roi 
des rois.” Joh. Friedrich®® has fully dis- 
cussed the royal title and found that in- 
stead of the Sumerian determinative 
LUGAL, the Urartians would have used 
ereli- (or eri-) erilaue, “king of kings.” 


18Ernst F. Weidner: Vertrag zwischen Shuppi- 
luliuma, Konig von Khatti, und Mattiuaza. Konig 
Mitanni. Boghazkoi-Studien, 8 Heft (1923), I, 
vs. line 53 and footnote 4 on p. 17. Weidner still 
held the view of Kharri-Aryan identity in 1929. in 
Archiv fur Orientforschung, vol. V, p. 93, foot- 
note 3. 


19Recueil de Travaux .. 


. XVIII (1897), pp. 
76 £, line 6. 


20Caucasica, VIII (1929), p. 121; Aechiv Orien- 
talni IV (1932), p. 55 and foonote 3. 
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Except the word ibri or ewirne which 
means “king” in the Khurrian, it is not yet 
known how the Khurrians expressed “king 
of kings.” The earliest Armenian classics 
refer to their old kings as mpf mpushg?), 
“the brave of the braves.” In the theocra- 
tic societies of the Ancient East no one 
else but the monarch could be “the brave 
of the braves,” equivalent to King of Kings. 

This affirmation amounts to this, that 
the Armenian classical waipfp mpmug; (ari 
arants) has been directly inherited from 
the “ereli erilaue” or of Urartian-Khaldian 
ancestors. The reign of king Menua is 
placed 810-775 B.C.22.. When, therefore, 
king Darius the Great of Persia (521-486 
B.C.) used the title of ariyaramina*, 
“king of kings,” about $00 years later, it 
is a sure proof that king Darius had learnt 
the style of the title from the Urartian-Ar- 
menian kings of Aryan origin, and not con- 
versely. 

This view of the Aryan origin of the land 
of Khurri has been contested by Ed. Meyer 
and principally by B. Hrozny who, since he 
succeeded in establishing the accurate 
transliteration of the name of the land as 
Khurri and not Kharri, did not see any 
sound connection between Khurri and Ar- 
yan", 

Owing to the absence of any systematic 
excavations on Armenian historic sites, no 
documents in the Khurrian language have 
hitherto come to light from the subsoil of 
the land itself. In archaeological experi- 
ence it is the strangest thing that tablets 
in the Khurrian language of nearly 500 
long lines have been discovered in Egypt 
(the famous letter of king Tushratta®® of 


21M. Khorentsi, I, 21; id. I 22; Sebeos; pro- 
logue II; and dozens like these. 

22C. F, Lehmann-Haupt: Der Chaldish-Urarta- 
lische Herrscherbaus. in ZA (1922), pp. 28 ff. 

23Ernst Herzfeld: Archaologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran (1927), lL pp. 113 ff. 

24B. Hrozny: Archiv Orientalni 1 (1929), pp. 
91. ff 


Mitanni, written to King Amenkhotep III 
of Egypt about 1400 B.C. ); several hundred 
tablets intact or in fragment from the Hit- 
tite library at Boghazkoy; a Sumerian- 
Khurrian vocabulary from Ras Schamra 
on the northern coast of Syria*®; six tab- 
lets in Khurrian from Tell Hariri on the 
Euphrates in the Syrian desert, master- 
fully transliterated and commented on by 
Fr. Thureau-Dangin®* and glosses in a 
large number of documents in Akkadian 
written by Khurrian scribes at Nuzi, near 
Kirkuk, in Iraq**. But as von Branden- 
stein®® well says: “In the circle (of the ex- 
pansion of Khurrian language) thus con- 
structed a gap yawns only in the North 
(i.e., Armenia) exactly there, where sooner 
than anywhere else one would desire to 
look for the roct and origin of the (Khur- 
rian) language and its representatives” . . . 

In spite of the lack of any document 
from the Khurrian homeland itself, enough 
evidence has been produced by scholars 
to show that this continental expansion of 
the Khurrian language, mythology and cul- 
ture throughout the Ancient Civilized 
East, from Egypt to Babylonia and to- the 
Hittites in Asia Minor is an established 
fact. It proves beyond any possible doubt 


25Joh,. Friedrich: Kleinasiatische Sprachdenk- 
maler, 3H. Lietzman’s Kleine Texte fur Vorlesun- 
gen und Ubungen. Nr. 163 (1932), pp. 3-32. 

26Fr. Thureau-Dangin: V: ulaires des Ras- 


Shamra ...In Syria, XII, pp. 234-66, 
27Revue d’ Assyriologis . . . XXXVI (1939), 
. 1-28. 


28E. Chiera and 7. A. Speiser: A mew factor in 
the Ancient Near East. In AASOR vi (1926), 
pp. 75 ff. 

For a general exposition of the present state 
of Khurrian studies Joh. Friedrich: Der gegen- 
wartige Standunseres Wissens von der Churritis- 
chen Sprache, in Jaarbericht van het Voraziatisch- 
Egyptisch Gez Ex Oriente Lux. No. 6 
(1939), pp. 91 ff and E. A. Speiser. Inrtoduction 
to Hurrian. Annual of the American schools of 
Oriental Research (AASOR), vol. XX (1940-41), 
pp. 1-10. 

29C. G. von Brandenstein: ZA, op. cit. p. 83: 
“. .. Nur im Norden klafft in dem so i 
Kreise eine Lucke, gerade dort, wo man am ehes- 
ten Wurzel und Herkunft der Sprache und ihrer 
Trager suchen mochte .. .” 
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that during most of the second pre-Christ- 
ian millennium (2,000-1,000 B.C.) the Ar- 
menian Khorkhoruni fuanfunaochf dyn- 
asty (or dynasties?) held not only the poli- 
tical and military hegemony in the region 
through their fighting aristocracy, but by 
their highly developed culture as well. 
Teshub**, the national Khurrian sky and 
weather god, had been adopted in the Hit- 
tite pantheon as the chief divinity; his 
consort, Khebat (from which name seems 
to have been evolved the Biblical Eve) 
which also borrowed by the Hittites. In 
their dire distress the Hittite kings invoked 
the Sun goddess of Arinna*!, who was the 
sun goddess Khebat of the Khurrians, the 
Ishtar of the Assyrians. As Tishpak®2, Tes- 
hub was worshipped as far south as the 
city of Eshnuna (modern Tell Asmar) in 
the valley of the river Adem, in Iraq. Fur- 
thermore Khurrian artisans and craftsmen 
of every description, masons, gardeners, 
bakers, probably also architects and metal- 
workers, are known to have been present 
in some of the oldest Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian cities. 


As will be shown below, for the last 
4,000 years there has been no break what- 
ever in the ethnic, lingual and geographi- 
cal tradition of the Armenian people, in 
spite of the Greek fables mentioned above. 
The terra-cotta statuette of a man dug out 
at Karmir Vank, near Nakhjavan*’, the 
smiling man excavated by Mallowan at 
Tell Brak®4, near Nisibin, and the fine 
figure of a Khaldian-Armenian courtier dug 


380A. Goetze: Kulturg-schiebte .. .(1933), pp. 


124 f 

31]Id. id. Die Annalen des Murshilish MV AEG 

32Thorkild Jacobsen. The University of Chi- 
cago Oriental Institute Communications No. 13 
(1932), pp. 51 £. 

33Franz Hancar: Die bemal’te Keramik Trans- 
kaukasiens im Lichte muere Funde. .In AFO 
XIV, 5-6 Heft (1944), p. 329, figure 11. 

34M, E, L. Mallowan: Illustrated London News 
(ILN), Oct. 14, 1938 p. 698. 


out by W. Belck and Lehmann-Haupt in 
Van** all show exactly the same physical 
type as the modern Armenians. 

Specialists have already established that 
the Khurrian and the Urartian are one and 
the same language** and that the Urartian 
differs from the old-Khurrian only spatially 
and by acquisition of new words*’. 

As modern comparative philology has 
proved that Armenian is an Indo-European 
language, it follows that both the Khurrian 
and the Urartian forerunners were Indo- 
European too. It is generally accepted 
now that the Hittites, at least during their 
new Empire (ca. 1475-1192 B.C.) had 
borrowed religious ideas, mythical and epic 
tales? and technical words from their 
Khurrian neighbors. This seems to me to 
mean that the Khurrians were the first 
Aryan people who spoke and wrote an 
Indo-European language, even older than 
their Hittite pupils. 

The old-Armenian literature can clearly 
point out also the original Homeland of 
the Khurrian people. According to a geo- 
graphical handbook®® dawn up early in 
the seventh century A.D. Armenia Major 
consisted of fifteen provinces. The pro- 
vince of Turuperan was the fourth of them; 
the enumeration begins in the west. It 
contains sixteen cantons, most of which 


35Armenien einst and jetzt: Vol II. (1926), 
and Materialen . . 

36 Joh. Friedrich: Analcta Orientalia XII 
(1985), pp. 125 . and footnotes. Here Khur- 
rian and Urartian words are identified; also 
MVAeG (1939). p. 60. 

37C. G. von Brandenstein: Zum Churrischen 
Laxicon. In Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie NF 12 
(B. 46) 1940, p. 84 “...Im Verlaufe weiterer 
Arbeiten wird sich aber nachweisen lassen, dass 
das Churrische und das Urartaische ein und die- 
selbe Sprache sind und dass das Urartaische sich 
nur durch einen von Zeit und Dialeve bedingten 
gelegentlich neuren Wortschatz und durch eine 
andere Rechtschreibung vom Altchurrischen un- 
terscheidet. . . 

38Hans Gustav Guterbock: Kumarbi: Mythes 

vom Churritischen Kronos, 1946, pp. 110 f 115 
et passim. This little book by Guterbock promises 
among others, to revolutionize some of the ten- 
derest Greek classical conceptions. 


39 Anania Shirakatsi: (Geographie) translat- 
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may safely be identified with the Hittite, 

Assyrian or Urartian geographical names. 
These cantons are: 

Khuyt 

. Aspakunik* 

Taraun 

Ashmunik* 

. Mardaghi 

. Dasnavork* 

. Tuaradzatap 

Dalar 

. Hark* 

. Varazhnunik’ 

11. Bznunik‘ 

12. Erevark* 

13, Aghiovit 

14. Apahunik’ 

15. Gori 

16. Khorkhorunik* 


The cantons Khorkhorunik* (No. 16) 
and Hark‘ (No. 9) are the original home 
of the Khurrian dynasty in a narrow sense. 
These two cantons are organically one and 
may hardly be divided in Armenian literary 
tradition. The two cantons are visibly de- 
marcated by natural features of high moun- 
tains, suuch as Sipan, Hark‘, and Bingeul, 
and by unbroken chains of hills like those 
of Kotur in the east and Zernak in the 
west. The principal centres to-day are 
Manazkerd and Bulanik, laid in fertile soil 
and rich in water supply. Taken in all the 
remaining cantons surround Khorkhorunik* 
and Hark’ as if to serve as ramparts for the 
kernel of the Khurrian family domain“. 


Looking for the locality of the Khurrian 
state in a narrow sense Goetze*! has direc- 
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ed into French by P. Arsene Soukry, 181, p. 41; 
cf H. Hubschmann; Die altarmenaschen Orts- 
nanen, (Indo-germ. Forschungen, XVI (1904); 
also Jos. Markwart: Sudaermenien und die Tigris- 
quellen (1930), pp. 15, 77, 213 ff. Full histori- 
cal and geographical details are furnished from 
Armenian, Greek and Arabic classical literatures. 


40H. F. R. Lynch: Armenia (Vol. II, 1901), Ch. 
XIV (p. 264 ff). Lynch’s map attached to the 
volumes brings out quite clearly both cantons in 


ted his research towards the Lake or Van. 
“For me,” he says, “it is above all doubt 
that such a Khurri-land in a narrow sense 
has in fact existed. The source materials 
distinctly differentiate the lands of the Mit- 
anni and Khurri. . . . The land of Khurri 
in a narrow sense can begin further east. 
As it is a land of stately power and at the 
same time the centre of the oiginal region 
of the Khurrians, from general geographi- 
cal considerations its focus can hardly be 
sought anywhere else but in the region of 
Lake Van.” 

So it will be seen that old-Armenian na- 
tional tradition and Goetze completely 
agree in locating the original homeland 
of the Khurrian state in the cantons of 
Khorkhorunik’ and Hark‘, that is to say, 
immediately north and north-west of Lake 
Van, as defined above. 

Movses Khorenatzi*?, the national histor- 
ian of the fifth centuy, has preserved the 
oldest history of Armenia. He has first de- 
scribed a great war between Haik, the an- 
cestor of the Armenian race, and the Assyr- 
ian Bel. In the heat of the fighting Haik 
himself drew his broad bow and disem- 
bowelled the Assyrian King; whereupon 
the courageous Assyrian army dispersed. 
Haik ordered the body of the Assyrian king 
to be buried on a hill in the canton of 
Hark‘, where he lived himself afterwards 
until his death. Khor, the second son of 
the ancestor Haik, set up new cities in the 
canton, which from his name was called 
Khorkhorunik’, where the population in- 
creased quickly. 


names as mentioned above and the province of 
Turuperan in its widest extent: the province con- 
tains coughly 6,000 7 —. along both banks 
of the river Aratzani (Eastern Euphrates). 


41Albrecht Goetze: Hethiter, Churriter und As- 
syrer—1936, p. 102. 


42M. Khorenatsi: Patmutliun Haiots (History 
of the Hairk’ —Armenia Book 1.) Armenia, 
vol. II (1869), pp. 63 ff, the version as pre- 
served in the prologue of Sebeos, Langlois, id. 
vol. I. (1867), pp. 195 ff. 
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This historic evidence dating from the 
fifth century (A.D.), is a striking corrobor- 
ation of the archaeological research. The 
ancestors of the race and his son Khor 
lived and died in the cantons of Hark‘ and 
Khorkhorunik’, which have proved to con- 
stitute the land of Khurri in a narrow sense. 

The Armenian*? guaSiuuh (gahna- 
mak, a Throne Decree) which regulated 
the order of precedence, the hereditary 
lands and estates of the ruling aristocracy 
of Armenia, their relative ranks at the royal 
court, the strength of their cavalry, their 
privileges, rights and duties, mentions 
seventy of the great tuufuupmuporfPpriig 
(the hereditary nobility). The family 
chiefs of these seventy clans constituted the 
State Council of the Armenian monarchy. 
At the head of this Throne Decree is plac- 
ed wnm ffir fgfouie Luyny be Vaugpomg 
that is to say: The first Prince of Armenia 
and Maghkhazn. By a combination of sev- 
eral passages from Armenian classical texts 
and this Throne Decree, philologists have 
established that the first prince of Armenia 
was the eldest chief of the great Khork- 
horuni clan, and that as Maghkhazn, he 
was, ex officio, the State Chancellor of the 
monarchy; the next member of the clan in 
seniority commanded the regiments of the 
Royal Guard, which was recruited almost 
solely from among the yeoman farmers of 
the Khorkhoruni domain. 

Father Gh. Alishan** in the last century 
and H. Hubschmann* in the present ex- 
amined etymology of the patronymic 


43N. O. Emin: Istoriya Armenii Mois ei Khor- 
anskago a translation of M. Khorenatsi into Rus- 
sian (1893), pp. 296 ff. The Armenian texte of 
the gahnamak was first published in Soperk Haig- 
agank Vol. VI (1853), pp. 132 ff, by Mekhitarist 

Fathers in Venice. 
A masterly 


44 Airarat: Bnashkharn Haiots. 
topographical study of the province of Airarat 
(1890), pp. 340 ff. 

45H. Hubschmann: Die Altarmenischen Orts- 
naman, op. cit, (1904), p. 435, “Chorch 
Kanton von Turu sonst Familienname (In- 
tensive-bildung von Chor)? Suff—zni, nach, M. 


Khorkhoruni and came to the conclusion 
that “the origin of the name was obscure; 
it was the iterative construction of the per- 
sonal name fumn (Khor), a son of An- 
cestor Haik, and the suffix—uni (Khorkho- 
runi); originally it was a family name.” 
Then the Hittite archives were not yet dis- 
covered. Since the year 1907, H. Winckler 
and a small band of his followers have re- 
discovered the Khurri-Khorkhoruni state, 
thus scientifically substantiating the com- 
plete authenticity of Armenian geographi- 
cal and historical tradition as delineated 
above. ... 

With their base of power, placed in the 
highland valleys of Khorkhorunik’ and 
Hark’ and buttessed by mountains and 
swift rivers, the Khurrian clan must have 
expanded in every direction in the course 
of many centuries. In regard to the eastern 
extension of the Khurrian power there is 
no information whatever from the Hittite 
library. On purely topographical grounds, 
the campaigns of King Murshilish II (1353- 
1325 B.C.) may be traced as far east as the 
headwaters of Eastern Euphrates**; and in 
the north-east, as far as the old Armenian 
cantons of Shirak and Vanand, which cor- 
respond roughly to the region of Kars to- 
day*’. From a Hittite treaty, however it 
is known that in the fifteenth century B.C. 
the Khurrian and Hittite great powers were 
contesting for the Suzerainty over Kizzu- 
watna-Pontos, and other regions west of 
the Euphrates, which classical sources call 
Armenia Minor*, 





Chorenatsi, nach dem Stammvater Chor bennant; 
ie dunkel,” cf, also id. p. 300 ad fin. (no. 
3). 
46A. Goetze: Die Annalen des Mursbilish, op. 
cit, (1933), pp. 132 f. 
471d. id. id pp. 80 ff. 
481d. Kizzuwatna and the problem of Hittite 
Geography—Yale Oriental Series, researches 
XXII (1940), pp. 36 ff. This is the well-known 
treaty signed between King Shuppiluliuma of 
Khatti (1390-1355 B.C.) and King Shunashshura 
of Kizzuwatna-Pontos, The name Shunashshura 
seems to have come into the Armenian and Par- 
thian as Sanatruk(es). 
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It would take this paper too far to en- 
ter on an inquiry of the problem of Mitan- 
ni, which a school of investigators appears 
inclined to represent as the predominating 
partner in the Khurrian federation. Suffice it 
to say that the last mentioned Hittite treaty 
throws a clear light on the issue. The state 
of Mitanni with its base in the Taurus 
range and on the River Khabur, could 
hardly contest with the Hittites for the 
sovereignty of Kizzuwatna-Pontos. In re- 
lation to the central Khurrian monachy 
in Khorkhorunik‘, the Mitanni of Tushratta 
held more or less the same position as the 
hereditary princes or viceroys of the pro- 
vinces of Sophanane and the Arzanene in 
the days of Kings Tigranes (91-55 B.C.), 
Tiridates (A.D. 52-88?), or Khosrov (A.D. 
826-37). 

There can be little doubt that the inter- 
pretation of epigraphic and classical texts 
alike need a thorough over-hauling in the 
light of the Armenian language, geography 
and history. 

As already stated, the Khurrian language 
came to light from the Hittite library to- 
gether with the name of the land. Before 
that the letter of King Tushratta of Mitan- 
ni (ca. 1400 B.C.), written in the Khurrian 
language had been discovered in the El- 
Amarna (Egypt) tablets in 1887; but un- 
til the early twenties its Khurrian character 
was not recognized. The Khurrian langu- 
age is recorded in the Sumerian-Akkadian 
cuneiform syllablary, it can therefore be 
correctly deciphered, but cannot be under- 
stood as yet, except perhaps a hundred 
words and some sentences, similar to the 
Latin language, which can be read some- 
how but understood by very few. 

Specialists are unanimous in declaring 
that the vocabulary and grammar of the 
Khurrian language are entirely different 
from any other known group of languages 
of the Ancient East. These specialists, who 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand, 


are of opinion that in the Khurrian langu- 
age they have discovered a cultural-histori- 
cal magnitude of the first order*®, equal to 
the Akkadian and Indo-Germanic group 
of languages; in art, mythology, war tech- 
nique, etc., altogether different from the 
rest and independent of them. It contains 
no ideograms or determinat:ves to help 
the specialist in solving the meaning of 
words®, 

Between the years 1938-44, the study of 
Khurrian language assumed a momentum 
which promised a speedier progress in the 
recovery of this language, and the clari- 
fication of its extraordinary grammatical 
forms. 

Fr. Thureau-Dangin®! deciphered the 
title of the Khurrian king as Khurwukhe 
evirne (“Khurrian King”); Joh. Friedrich®* 
transliterated anew the letter of king Tush- 
ratta with a commentary; as E. Forrer and 
F. Sommer at the outset, E. A. Speiser, C. 
G. Von Brandenstein, H. G. Guterbock and 
others discussed and translated several 
Khurrian words; Joh. Friedrich published 
a first grammar of the language in 1939, 
which Thureau-Dangin found excellent. E. 
A. Speiser published his Introduction to 
Khurrian, representing not only a masterly 
synthesis of what was hitherto known, but 
interpreted many new words and explained 
many grammatical peculiarities of the lan- 
guge. (It is impossible here to enter upon 
a discussion of the Khurrian verb, which 
owing to its predominantly passival form 
of sentence construction, sharply differs 


49Goetze: Hethiter: Churriter . .. (1936), p. 
95. “Zwischen Hethitern und dem Alten Orieat 
wird eine vierte Kultur-historische Gross des IL. 
Jahrtausends sichtbar.” 

50Cf, Joh. Friedrich: Kleine Beitrage zur Chur- 
ritischen Grammatilk: MVAeG, 42, 2 Heft 
(1939) passim: E. A. Speiser: Introduction to 
Hurrian, op. cit., p. 11. 

51Syria, XII (1931), pp. 245 f. 

52See footnota 24, and his Kleine Beitrage zur 
Churritischen Grammatik. In der 
Vorderasiatisch—Aegytischen Vol. 
42 Heft, 2 (1939). 
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from other languages. It seems to me that 
the classical Armenian alone can explain 
and illustrate the Khurrian and Urartian 
verbal structure. ) 

Almost simultaneously, equating known 
Hittite words with Khurrian parallel sen- 
tences, von Brandenstein established the 
meaning of such Khurrian radical words 
as bow, son, right and left, and confirmed 
many others already interpreted. 

Unfortunately, the prospect of Khurrian 
studies do not seem bright for the present, 
owing to reasons known to scholars. 

Pending the revival of this most original 
and interesting branch of Orientalist re- 
search, it would be a great help to the 
studies in the future to bear in mind that 
the Khurrians, like their cousins and suc- 
cessors the Urartians-Khaldians, were a 
native people of the highlands of Armenia, 
the land which ever since has been tenaci- 
ously held by the Haikian-Armenian race. 

The geographical name Urartu may well 
be the semantic development of the ori- 
ginal name Khurri, as heard by the early 
Assyrians, just as the Armenian national 
appellative Haik“ (Hai-k‘), dialectal Khai 
(k*) seems to have been evolved from the 
first syllable of Khal-(di) the name of the 
chief divinity of the Urartian pantheon: 
Khal (-di)—Khai—Hai—(astan). 


No one is more conscious of the hypo- 
thetical nature of these proposals than my- 
self; yet so deep-laid are the instincts of 
conservatism of a highland race and so 
powerful the ties of heredity, that at the 
present stage of research, it looks like beg- 
ging the questions. 

Research has often moved in far-fetched 
and unreal grooves; many instances of this 
fact may easily be mentioned. As an in- 
stance it is sufficient to quote one, the 
etymology of the word horse (arm. 4f). 
In his splendid edition of the Kikkuli text 
(the Hittite handbook on horse-training) 
Hrozny** quotes Canaanian, Egyptian and 
other equivalents of the Akkadian sisu: 
horse. He never thought of ¢f (dsi): 
horse, a product of the Armenian High- 
lands, which by their geographical posi- 
tion, rich water supply, thick forests, and 
rich animal dietetics are more likely to 
have been the cradle of the wild horse than 
anywhere else. 


53B. Hrozny: “L’entrainement des Chevaux 
chez les anciens Indo-Euro -.. in Archiv 
Orientalni III (1931), p. 431, cf. also Hanns A. 
Potratzs Die Pf rdegebisse des zwischenstrom- 
landischen Riumes. Archiv fur Orientforschung 
XIV (1941), pp. 1-39. As the original home of 
the wild horse Potratz concludes as follows: 
“Vom kaspischen Tiefland zu uber Sudrussland 
za den Donaulandearn und dem ungarischen Nie- 
derland bis zu den Auslaufern der Alpen erstrec- 
ken (p. 38). 
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SHOCKS AND 
SATISFACTIONS 


By MARDIE JAY BAKJIAN 


A long time ago I left New Jersey and 
traveled alone to California. Uncle Art, 
I remember, met me at the railroad station 
in Fresno. He had an old Chevrolet tour- 
ing car. We climbed in and started out 
for his twenty-acre farm in Fowler. This 
was my first ride in an automobile. Uncle 
Art drove in silence, sitting stiffly at the 
wheel and making no apparent effort to 
avoid the deep holes and bumps in the 
road. To keep from bouncing out of the 
car, | gripped the door with one hand and 
the seat with the other. Now and 
then he glanced at me and _ grinned. 
The car shuddered and shrieked, and from 
under the wheels stormed up clouds of 
dust, spreading out behind us like yellow 
smoke. 

It was a hot afternoon. Up the road I 
detected prickles of heat rising out of the 
ground. The sun glared. The sky shone 
like brass. 

“You see those vines?” Uncle Art said. 

I looked off to the right and saw tall 
green vines. Long canes. slipped down 
gracefully to the soft soil. Each vine was 
supported by a stake, and the stakes were 
wired together in neat rows, giving the 
vines additional support. 

“Thompsons,” he said. 

He then pointed to a patch of stumpy 
vines that squatted on the ground like old 
men. 

“Muscats,” he said. “Thompsons are seed- 
less grapes, but Muscats have seeds.” 

He identified the orchards we passed: 
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orchards of peaches, plums, apricots, wal- 
nuts, and figs, calling out the names of the 
various kinds of peaches or plums in a sing- 
song voice. 

As we drove past an alfalfa field, he cried 
out, “there, that’s a Jersey cow! And there’s 
another one!” 

Now he pointed to a herd of cows graz- 
ing leisurely in a pasture. 

“Those are Holstein cows,” he explained. 
“The small brown ones are Jersey cows. 
The black and white ones are Holstein 
cows.” 

Upon arriving at Uncle Art’s farm, I re- 
moved my shoes and stockings and ran 
around barefoot. The ground between the 
house and the barn had been hardened 
from use, and it was as hot as a stove. I 
rushed from one shady spot to another to 
keep my feet from blistering. 

Later in the afternoon, Uncle Art sent me 
out to the alfalfa patch to bring in the cow. 

“You've nothing to worry about,” he said. 
“Her name is Mabel and she’s the gentlest 
cow in the world. All you need to do is 
unhook the chain from the stake and she'll 
follow you in.” 

The alfalfa patch was located some dis- 
tance beyond the barn. On the way past 
the barn I paused to look at the horses. 
They seemed to be very sleepy. There were 
standing in the corral and swishing their 
tails lazily to drive away the energetic flies. 
Near the barn was a large mulberry tree, 
laden with fruit. I helped myself to a hand- 
ful of mulberries and then took the road 
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that snaked out past the mulberry tree to 
the alfalfa patch. 

Bringing in the cow wasn’t as simple a 
matter as Uncle Art had predicted. Mabel 
was a Holstein cow and very restless. She 
didn’t seem to be very gentle to me. She 
was equipped with powerful horns, and in 
her eyes there seemed to be gleams of fury. 
I approached with great care, moving slow- 
ly. No sooner had I freed her from the long 
chain hook to her bridle than she began 
a sort of fllipflop dance, and fearful of be- 
being gored to death on the spot, I started 
running. Mabel immediately accepted the 
challenge and the race was underway. She 
pursued me as far as the barn, panting and 
plunging after me with devilish rage. I 
ran, I galloped, I flew, convinced that at 
any moment she'd catch me from behind 
with her vicious horns. 


Uncle Art heard the commotion and hur- 
ried out of the farmhouse to help me. 

“What's the trouble?” he cried, bringing 
Mabel to a halt. 

“She started chasing after me,” I panted. 

“Mabel?” He glanced at the cow. “No, 
not Mabel. She only ran because you did. 
Next time, just stand still and she'll stop 
running.” 


“You mean she'll run right over me.” 

“Not Mabel. When you get to know 
her, you'll see that I’m right.” 

His faith in Mabel confounded me. 

“Talk to her next time,” he advised, 
directing the cow into the barn. “Be gentle. 
After all, she’s a lady.” 

It took a long time before I learned that 
Uncle Art was right. To be sure, Mabel 
was a lady. I talked to her and she under- 
stood me. She tried her best after that to 
please me. When we'd start for home, she’d 
follow me with dignity, and if I stopped, 
she’d stop and wait patiently, making no 
attempt to move until I took the first step. 
Like Uncle Art I too came to respect Mabel, 
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for she definitely was the most gentle cow 
in the whole wide world. 


Farm life opened up a new world of 
fun for me. I trapped barn owls and 
pigeons, keeping them in cages. I hunted 


_ for rabbits and quail, I rode horseback. 


My clothes consisted of a blue shirt, over- 
alls, and a straw hat. Going barefoot be- 
came a common custom, and every day I 
went swimming in the ditch that ran 
through the farm. 

I worked in the hot sun and felt better 
than I'd ever felt back home. I ate a lot 
of good food and usually went to bed 
soon after dinner. 

When the summer ended, I yearned to 
go back to New Jersey. I had had a won- 
derful time, but I now missed the sights 
and sounds of my home town . Most of all, 
I wanted to go home. 

In the fall I registered at the grammar 
school in Fowler. It was about two miles 
from Uncle Art’s farm. 

Walking down the dusty road to school, 
I thought about home and my heart ached 
with loneliness. And when from a long 
distance I heard the school bell tolling, my 
loneliness swelled up within me like a river 
and sent me weeping into the silence of a 
vineyard. 

Out of desperation I wrote to my mother 
every day, imploring her to send for me, 
and she responded begging me to be 
patient. I lay awake nights and listened 
to the noisy music of the frogs and thought 
of home and wondered why my mother 
had forsaken me. I thought about my 
friends and all the fun we always had to- 
gether. Sometimes, I could feel what they 
were about, I could hear their excited 
voices, I could see their happy faces; but 
it was always a dream, and each awaken- 
ing intensified my loneliness, driving me 
to vain thoughts of escape. 
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The hours became days, the days rolled 
into weeks, and a month went by. 

I longed to see a movie, and every day 
on the way to and from school I stopped 
to study the bright posters in front of the 
small theater in town. Hopelessly I tried 
to trace again the pattern of life 'd once 


known. What had happened to the free- 
dom of yesterday, the laughter, the fun? 
Gone, I sighed to myself, all alone . . . gone 
and forever lost... . 

One morning I sat under a peach tree 
along the road to school and thought: There 
must be some way out of all this. There 
must be a road somewhere that will take 


me back home. 


“What’s the matter?” a voice said behind 
me. 

I turned to find an old man working in 
the vineyard. He was picking grapes. 

“You tired?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, getting up and facing him. 
“I'm not tired.” 

“Going to school?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Been a long time since I been to 
school.” 

“Where'd you go to school?” 

“Oh,” he shook his head sadly, “I don’t 
rightly remember. That was some time 
ago. I been a lot of places since then, a 
lot of places.” 

“New Jersey, too?” 

“Jersey? Sure, I been to Jersey.” 

“That’s where I came from. That’s my 
home.” 


Then I asked “Where’s your home?” 

“Right here, son. This is my home. The 
sky is my roof, the ground is my floor.” 

“I mean, where’d you come from?” 

He looked at me out of dreamy eyes. 
“Kentucky,” he said, “that’s my home.” 

“Are you ever going back?” 

“Sure, 'm going back. Some day, son, 
I’m just gonna start down that there road 
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for home. That’s gonna be a great day 
when I start for home.” 

“When are you going?” 

“Nobody knows that son. Nobody. You 
just got to bide your time, and when the 
time is right, there’s nobody, there’s nothing 
that’s going to stop you from going home.” 

He began humming to himself and went 
about his work. I stood there and looked 
at him and thought about what he had said. 
I felt lost and forgotten, because from what 
he'd said, going home belonged to a time 
I hadn’t reached yet. 

When you're sad, your world darkens 
like a dark sky, and everything all around 
reflects your deep sadness. In the vast 
vineyard you walk alone and search for the 
happy dreams of yesterday — but your 
search falls flat like hungry shouts against 
a furious wind, and you move on into the 
darkness with the knowledge that you've 
become more of silence than anything else. 
You ask yourself: Why am I here? Why 
am J lost? When am I going home? 

Looking up into the face of the night 
sky, I thought: This is a dream and soon 
the dream will end . . . but when? 

Now when I looked at the pigeons and 
barn owis I had caught and locked up in 
cages, I felt that I too was trapped. I open- 
ed the doors of the cages and released my 
captives. 

“Go home,” I whispered to them, “go 
home where you belong.” 

They flew away on wise wings, flying 
past the tall eucalyptus trees and out across 
the valley. Looking after them, I wished 
I had wings so that I also could fly away 
home. 

At this moment Uncle Art appeared out 
of nowhere beside me. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. 

There was no sternness in his voice. He 
was merely curious, for he had always per- 
mitted me to do as I pleased about my 
captive pigeons and barn owls. 
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“I wanted them to go home,” £ said. 

“Weren't they at home here?” he asked, 
looking after the escaping pigeons and 
barn owls. 

“No,” I said, uneasily. 

“I thought they liked their new home. 

You took good care of them. You fed them 
well.” 
“They didn’t like being in a cage. They 
weren't free and they weren't happy. So I 
sent them home. They should be where 
they'll be happy.” 


He looked at me now. “Do you want 
to go home too? Is that what you're trying 
to tell me?” 

My heart thumped. “Yes,” I said in a 
voice that seemed to belong to someone 
else, “yes, I want tu go back home.” 

He became silent. He sat down on top 
of a cage and slowly lit a cigarette. An- 
xiously I waited for him to speak: to tell 
me when Id be leaving for home. 

“I was planning a surprise for you,” he 
said after a long silence. “But there is no 
reason now to keep the news from you any 
longer.” 


A surprise, I thought. That could only 
mean that my mother had requested Uncle 
Art to send me back home. Plans had al- 
ready been made, I had been foolish enough 
to worry. Uncle Art had wanted to sur- 
prise. Well, I was suprised. My troubles 
are over, I told myself. I have nothing more 
to worry about. I am going home, I am 
going home! 


“When am I yomg home?” I asked, 
trembling with excitement. 

He did not answer at once. 

“You're not going home,” he said. 

“I’m not?” I gasped, crushed by his sur- 
prising response. 

“No”, he replied, puffing on the cigarette 
and exhaling as if he didn’t have a care in 
the world. 

I stared at him. 


“Your mother’s coming out to California,” 
he said. 

“Here? My mother’s coming out here?” 

He nodded. “In a few weeks. That's the 
surprise I was saving for you.” 

A wave of weakness splashed over me. I 
couldn’t believe him. He wasn’t telling me 
the truth. Why should my mother move 
out to California? 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “Are you very 
sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure,” he said. “I receiv- 
ed a letter from her yesterday.” 

“But why? Why should she come out 
here?” 


He stood up. 

“She’s going to be married,” he said, 
grinning. 

This remark came like a blow. It left me 
speechless. I wanted to say something, but 
the words stayed deep inside. 

He placed a hand on my shoulder. “I 
know how you feel,” he said. “You'll get 
over it. You'll change. In time you'll even 
grow to love your stepfather.” 


His remarks popped in my head like rifle 
shots. I was too stunned to utter another 
sound. 

He went on talking, telling me about a 
farm somewhere in Monmouth . . . about 
having someone in the family to support 
” ae 
I turned away. I no longer cared to listen 
to him. I moved swiftly into the silent vine- 
yard. My hopes like the pigeons and barn 
owls were gone now, and like a fallen 
feather I drifted aimlessly in the soundless 
sea of despair. 

When my mother moved out to California 
as a picture bride, I quietly surrendered 
myself to time and buried my fragile 
dreams of yesterday deep in the midst of 
memory, for home as I'd known it back 
East had now ceased to exist. I accepted 
with cold resignation the yawning valley 
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SHOCKS AND SATISFACTIONS 


of Monmouth, believing I was on my way 
down to a dreamless existence. 


I turned to books now for escape. I read 
volumes of poems, adventure stories, mys- 
teries, and the classics. I raced on the easy 
wings of imagination to reach the domi- 
nions of wonder and enchantment. But 
there was never any real escape, for I re- 
turned from each journey with a sharper 
realization of my surroundings, until I was 
convinced beyond all doubt that I could 
never scale the distant crags and peaks 
shielding my word of yesterday. 


My devotion to books irritated my step- 
father. He classified reading as a lazy man’s 
occupation. A farmer to the core, he sought 
to make a farmer out of me. He main- 
tained that farmers alone, because of their 
proximity to the soil, had peace of mind. 
To my mind, thinking of this kind was both 
repugnant and stupid, for in no scene of 
the earthly drama of growth and decay 
could I perceive a part for myself. 


As a consequence my stepfather and I 
failed to become friends, and although we 
talked to each other from time to time, our 
talk was generally crisp and to the point. 
No matter what was said, it was never 
warm, for the words did not issue from the 
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heart. Thus, there developed between us, 
after a year or two, an unfriendly coldness 
that one day was to send me scurrying 
away from farm life for good. 

My surrender to time, ironically vitalized 
my thinking, so that when I now thought 
about the past, I visualized each event as 
an important fragment of the forming pat- 
tern of my life. I tried, as in a game or a 
puzzle, to unravel the secret of the complex 
pattern; I matched my wits against the ap- 
proaching shocks and satisfactions of to- 
morrow, trying in vain to predict or deter- 
mine the shape and the substance of each 
succeeding fragment — but always, it seem- 
ed, tomorrow arrived somewhat differently 
than I had expected, until one bright day 
it came to me that there really was no to- 
morrow, no yesterday, only now — this 
moment: now . . . with no beginning, no 
ending. 

This realization, I believed, was the 
secret I'd been looking for, and if at first 
the pattern of my movement in time had 
puzzled me, it now became an intensely 
captivating solution to the mystery of life: 
a secret understanding I shared only with 
the wind and the rain, the trees and the 
stars, for such knowledge, I felt, lay beyond 
the common measure of talk. 











The Gangrene - Hued 
Star 


So far far, far away 


and noticed not among the stars; 

Not noticed at all the star far away 

of gangrene hue and sickening hue 

Not noticed, it was so far, far away. ....... 


Till one night, one gangrene hued night 
the star disappeared, disappeared from sight 


The gangrene hued star 


had disappeared from sight. 


—DIKRAN AKILLIAN 
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Part VI -- Conclusion 


By ALEXANDER KHATISSIAN 


X 
The Revolution in Russia 
And its Echoes in Caucasus 

As the reader has seen from the preced- 
ing chapters, the February Revolution of 
1917 was the result of a number of factors. 
These were: the perilous situation in Rus- 
sia, the failures on the battlefront, the short- 
age of bread and other necessities of life, 
the hostility of the intellectuals to the Gov- 
ernment, and the unbridled censures of the 
State Duma against the ruling elements. 

In those days I was in Tiflis, still at my 
post. To present the connection of events 
in Tiflis and the Caucasus with those of the 
country in general, I shall take the liberty 
of describing in a few words the happen- 
ings of the revolutionary days of February. 

At the outset I must state that the revolu- 
tionary movements precipitated rather sud- 
denly. If by revolution we are to under- 
stand a previously planned and organized 
task, it will be seen that the February 
movements were not a revolution in the 
strict sense of the word, because they were 
both spontaneous and unplanned. There 
was no military organization or revolution- 
ary party which wanted to take the gov- 
ernment over; there was only an indignant 
mob which lived in the Capital and wit- 
nessed the failures of the Government. We 
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might say that the cup of the people's 
patience was filled, and only a drop was 
needed to overflow. When on February 27 
the Russian women could not buy bread at 
the stores, the cup overflowed. With cries 
of “our children are starving,” the women 
burst into the streets. The pedestrians 
joined the rioters. The mob slowly in- 
creased. No one stopped their march and 
the human waves assumed enormous pro- 
portions. 

Many books have been written on the 
events of those days and all the writers and 
the eye witnesses are unanimous that if 
the police department had not lost its head, 
and had taken active steps to stop the 
rioters, there would have been no revolu- 
tion in Russia. The defection of the police 
enabled the soldiers and even the Cossacks 
to join the rioters and by evening it was 
plain that the mob had full control of the 
Capital’s streets. In certain spots the police 
had tried to intervene but the soldiers and 
the Cossacks had helped the people to over- 
power them. 

It was plain that the soldiery which 
really consisted of peasants and workers 
shared the popular discontent and freely 


joined the rioters. This was the beginning - 


of the real revolution. The military com- 
mander of Petersburg, General Khabanov, 
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feeling his impotence, did not make a move. 
There was no longer any government. The 
Tsar was in Mogilev, while the Tsarina, 
together with her children, stayed in Tsar- 
skoye Selo, not very far from Petersburg. 
The infuriated mob was marching on the 
Duma where at the moment were in con- 
sultation the President of the Duma, Rot- 
zianko, and noted members Milyukov, 
Chkheidze, Kerensky, Shofelev, and many 
others. These men formed a committee 
called “Committtee of Members of the 
State Duma” which assumed the respon- 
sibility of organizing a new government. 
This was the first revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless the old government main- 
tained a nominal existence which was fast 
disappearing like the wind. No one, not 
one person stood up for the old govern- 
ment in those days. Presently began the 
arrests of generals, governors, ministers and 
policemen, all of whom were hauled before 
the Duma. The Tsar had not yet resigned 
his throne but the commanders of the 
troops brought pressure upon him. Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich, the Viceroy 
of Caucasus, wired him, begging him to 
abdicate. Seeing he was deserted by all, 
the Tsar finally abdicated in favor of his 
son Alexei, but later changed his mind in 
favor of his brother Michail. The latter, 
who at the time was in Petersburg, would 
not accept, and consequently the throne 
was vacant, and Russia was without a Tsar. 
The only government which functioned was 
the Duma Committee which tried to estab- 
lish ties with the councils of the soldiers’ 
and workers’ delegates who had been elec- 
ted in the barracks and the factories. The 
President of the Council was Chkheidze, 
a Georgian Social Democrat and member 
of the Duma who had been elected to that 
position thanks to the six Armenian votes. 

With the efforts of these two bodies a 
provisional Government was formed with 
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Lvov as President. As early as December 
of 1916 Prince Lvov had been the candidate 
of a group of political leaders for the post 
of Prime Minister, should Russia have a re- 
sponsible ministry. The personnel of the 
Provisional Government was quite hetero- 
genius, beginning with War Minister Gou- 
chkov, the liberal Milyukov, to laborite 
Kerensky who later became President of 
the Ministers’ Council. All these men to- 
day are in Paris as political expatriates 
(These memoires were written in 1933— 
Tr.). 

General Danilov who was with the Tsar 
at these historic moments has related in de- 
tail the circumstances which accompanied 
the Tsar’s abdication. With the Tsar’s ab- 
dication, the formation of the Provisional 
Government, and with the complete ad- 
ministrative changes in Russia, the begin- 
ning of a new era in Russia was established 
— the revolution. 


What was the effect of these changes on 
the remote provinces? What was the re- 
action of the peoples of Caucasus, the Ar- 
menians in particular, in regard to these 
changes? Today we can confidently af- 
firm that all the events which followed 
thereafter in Caucasus, such as the declara- 
tions of independence, including Armenia, 
the evacuation of the front by the Russian 
armies and the fights which we waged 
against the Turks, all were the results of 
the revolution. The Caucasus felt that 
thenceforth it had to live its own life, that 
its ties with Russia would gradually 
weaken. 

I have already told of the impressions of 
the Caucasian peoples when the February 
revolution started. I have related how the 
Armenian and Georgian political leaders 
foresaw on the eve of the revolution the 
collapse of the governmental machinery and 
the enormous danger which threatened the 
front, but were unable to forestall the 
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course of events. It must be stated that 
no one thought the revolution would pre- 
cipitate so soon and swallow up the mon- 
archy. 

In January of 1917 I was in Petersburg 
where I had an interview with Chkheidze, 
member of the Duma. He asked me to tell 
the comrades in Tiflis that the situation 
was grave, that all were dissatisfied with 
the ruling order, but that the revolution was 
still too far away. Exactly seven weeks 
after this conversations, Chkheidze became 
the leader of Russion revolutionaries. 

Upon my return to Tiflis I found the 
same picture of disintegration. Outwardly, 
everything was normal, but inwardly the 
administrative machinery was very irregu- 
lar. The peoples of Caucasus were entirely 
engrossed with problems of the front. First 
on the list of these plans was the question 
of supplying the needs of the army. There 
was need of hospitals, there was the ques- 
tion of aiding the refugees, and the ad- 
ministrative organization of the occupied 
regions. 

One of the last days of February, as I was 
busy in my office, I received a telephone 
call. It was the aide of the Viceroy who 
instantly summoned me to the palace to 
consult on a most important matter. As a 
rule I made my palace visits in my official 
uniform, and consequently I asked for time 
to rush to my home and dress, but they 
asked me to proceed at once, just the way 
I was. When I arrived at the palace, grand 
duke Nicholai Nicholaievich met me and 
told me that the people in Petersburg had 
revolted against the Government and that 
the troops had joined the rebels. He had 
received the news by telephone from the 
Capital. The Duma had taken over the gov- 
ernment. Nicholaievich asked me to 
divulge the news of the people of Caucasus 
and the troops. At the same time he told 
me his sympathies as Viceroy were wholly 
on the side of the rebels. To him, the events 


which had transpired were the logical re- 
sult of a stupid policy, the same stupid 
policy which, thanks to the intrigues of 
Rasputin, had exiled him, his assistant Or- 
lov, and Chief Secretary Istomin ot the 


Caucasus. 


To make my admission into the barracks J 


legal it was necessary that General Vach- 
nadze issued the orders. At the same time, 
the Viceroy ordered me to invite the repre- 
sentatives of the political parties to the 
Palace. I at once carried out the Viceroy’s 
orders, communicaed his invitation to the 
political parties, together with the General 
visited all the barracks, and finally I called 
a meeting on Erivan Square, in front of the 
City Hall and delivered a speech. It was 
the same spot where in 1905, Stalin, Hamo 
Petrosian, and Mdivani had attacked a gov- 
ernment stage coach and seized the money 
it was carrying. I told them that the Vice- 
roy was in sympathy with the revolutionary 
movement. 


Soon the troops arrived on the scene and 
there was general jubilation. The enthusi- 
asm in the barracks was even greater. The 
soldiery at once accepted and endorsed a 
state of affairs which still was in its em- 
bryonic stages. 


I went to the Palace, accompanied by the 
Social Democrat leaders. The Viceroy told 
them about the state of affairs and asked 
them: “Do you trust me?” One of the most 
influential Social Democrats replied: “Yes”. 
When they departed, the Viceroy told me 
he was going to force the resignation of 
Tiflis’ Chief of Police who was very un- 
popular with the people. He asked me to 
give him the name of a candidate whom 
the people trusted. Without hesitation, I 
proposed the name of Atabekov, a member 
of my City Council, which was instantly 
accepted. The same change was effected 
in the Military Governorship. Military 
Governor Volsky was replaced by General 
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Baratov who likewise was liked by the peo- 
e - o 

A few days passed. Events were un- 
folding in rapid succession. The Tsar ab- 
dicated. A Provisional Government was 
formed. Nicholai Nicholaievich was again 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
armies and left the government of the Cau- 
casus to Prince Orlov, Istomin, and Gen- 
eral Yanoushkevich. The Caucasus was 
left without a supreme government. The 
Palace was vacated. The active forces of 
the Caucasus began to assemble and or- 
ganize themselves. A committee of three 
was formed on the basis of nationalities. I 
became a member of this body as the rep- 


| resentative of the Armenians, Noah Jor- 


dania for the Georgians, and a Russian of- 
ficer named Popov representing the army. 

To be impartial, it must be stated that 
new government enjoyed the complete trust 
of the country. By degrees it was convert- 
ed into a political center. None of us 
thought at the time about any separation 
from Russia. We all regarded the Cau- 
casus as an integral part of Russia. The 
revolution was only a pledge of the equali- 
zation of the Caucasian people’s rights with 
those of the Russians. 

We set to work from the very first day. 
We held two conferences in the Palace, one 
for the representatives of Tiflis, and the 
other for the people of Caucasus. It was 
our aim to organize new governments in 
each place. We were copying the old Rus- 
sian Chinovniks. We removed only the 
responsible officers, such as the governors, 
the chiefs of police, leaving alone the 
minor officers, in order not to wreck the ad- 
ministrative machinery altogether. We 
did not make any changes in the military 
commanders. We let matters take their 
course, provided they recognized the new 
government. The military accepted the 
new situation without any hesitation. 
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In the regions we organized military 
councils, patterned on the model of Peters- 


burg. We appointed our plenipotentiaries 
in the principal cities. We wired the Pro- 
visional Government our acceptance of 
their authority. Similar telegrams were 
sent from the other regions of Caucasus. 

There were two principal questions 
which busied our minds. The first, we 
thought we would have free opportunity 
to develop nationally; secondly, we were 
concerned about the battle front. The lat- 
ter, particularly for us Armenians, was 
fraught with fatal consequences. The col- 
lapse of the front would mean the end of 
our hopes and national demands. The 
lapse of the front would put an end to the 
advance of the Russian armies and would 
open the gates of fresh disasters for the Ar- 
menian people. 

We had to keep ever burning in the Rus- 
sian soldier's mind the conviction that the 
revolution was not opposed to his interests. 
but on the contrary would improve his posi- 
tion. We really thought of improving the 
lot of the soldier. We at once sent mes- 
sengers to the front to explain to the soldiers. 
the real situation, and it must be admitted 
that these men carried out their instruc- 
ions scrupulously. 

For the newly-created government, and 
especially the Armenians, there was another 
important matter to settle, namely the or- 
ganization of occupied Turkish regions in 
accordance with the wishes of the Armen- 
ian people. Was it not a fact that the old 
regime regarded with displeasure the final 
settlement of the Armenians on their native 
soil? The Russian revolution was opening. 
new horizons on our political skies. The 
Russian Armenians would have an oppor- 
tunity for a free life, while the Turkish Ar- 
menians would be free to determine their 
own destiny. 

There was universal enthusiasm. Ar- 
menian officers, the parties, and the city 
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administrations were all engrossed with one 
thought, namely the liberation of their be- 
loved fatherland. As the Mayor of Tiflis, 
as the representative of Caucasus, as a 
member of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation and as President of the National 
Bureau, I too thought that this was the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of the 
Armenian cause, and that the dawn of 
Armenia’s liberation was not far off. 


The Provisional Government And 
The Situation in Caucasus 


The February revolution of 1917 infected 
also the Caucasus where the various peo- 
ples and their political parties plunged into 
the vortex of the new movement with all 
their might. We have already related in 
the preceding pages how universal discon- 
tent had penetrated to the remotest corners 
of vast Russia. All were happy, including 
those who today blame the liberals and the 
revolutionaries of that time that the moment 
was not yet ripe for overthrowing the Tsar- 
ist regime, but who at the time were en- 
thusiastic over the news of the Tsar’s over- 
throw. Many took comfort in the thought 
that the revolution was bloodless, without 
mass executions and without innocent vic- 
tims. No one overthrew the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment. It simply collapsed because its foun- 
dations were shaky and itself was powerless 
to rise to its feet. A demonstration by starv- 
ing women in the streets of Petersburg was 
enough to show that the cup was filled and 
ready to overflow. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the transfor- 
mation of the Russian regime did not bring 
about any separatist tendencies among the 
peoples of Caucasus. Neither the Armen- 
ians, the Georgians, nor the Azerbaijanians 
indicated any desire of setting up their own 
independent states. On the contrary they 
were unanimous in their support of the pro- 
visional Government which had been form- 


ed in Petersburg during the first few days, 
However, fourteen months later, the same 
peoples seceded from Russia and establish- 
ed their own independent states. 

Today more than fifteen years have pass- 
ed since that day (these memories were 


written in 1933—Tr.) and it must be stated | 
that the idea of independence is even more } 


firmly entrenched in the minds of the Cau- 
casian peoples. It is plain that, during the 


revolutionary days, the peoples of Caucasus ~ 


went through serious psychological changes 


due to significant political events, such as | 
the Bolshevik movement in Russia, and the 


Turkish attack on Caucasus, the Armenians 
in particular. 
When the news of the revolution reached 


the Caucasus, especially after the departure | 
of the Viceroy, negotiations were started | 


with a view to forming a local government. 
The first such government, as I said before, 
was formed in Tiflis, headed by N. Jordania, 
Alexander Khatissian, and the Russian of- 
ficer Popov. That government was later 
replaced by a special body (Ozakom) 
which came from Russia at the behest of 
the Provisional Government. 

At first there were no complaints in re- 
gard to national antagonisms. All were con- 
fident that the new Government would 
satisfy the demands of the Caucasian peo- 
ples, favorable conditions would evolve, 
and most important of all, that we Armen- 
ians would be enabled to solve our national 
problem, while the Georgians would be in- 
sured against Turkish advances and their 
occupation of Georgian territories. 

A consultation meeting was held in the 
City Hall of Tiflis, consisting of representa- 
tives of the administration, the military gov- 
ernment, and the political parties, in the 
person of their central executive commit- 
tees. This meeting passed two important 
resolutions: 1. to form a central administra- 
tion, and 2. to organize local executive com- 
mittees, patterned on the Tiflis model, with 
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the participation of the Armenians, the 
Georgians, the Tartars, and the Russians. 

Instantly telegrams were sent to all the 
cities of Caucasus, authorizing them to or- 
ganize their local executives. After that, 
life went on in its normal way, and this con- 
tinued for one month. By this time the 
Provisional Government in Petersburg 
headed by Prince Lvov had decided to send 
a special body headed by Kharemov to gov- 
ern the Caucasus. This body included the 
Georgian Chkhenkeli, the Armenian Papa- 
janian, and the Azerbaianjan Djaparov, all 
members of the Russian Parliament. 

The peoples of Caucasus welcomed the 
new authority without any opposition. I 
personally welcomed them and led them 
from the station to the Palace where a huge 
crowd was waiting for them. The juris- 
diction of the new body was only tempor- 
ary, until the formation of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly, and this circumstance re- 
conciled the peoples of Caucasus with a 
number of temporary arrangements. All 
were waiting for the Constitutional As- 
sembly to say the last word, to settle all 
the pending questions which for years had 
worried the peoples of Russia, such as the 
question of a monarchy or a republic, the 
land question, and the question of nation- 
alities. 

In order to comprehend the course of 
future events, it must be emphasized here 
that the Provisional Government solved 
none of those questions but merely post- 
poned them. I had occasion to speak at 
some length with Georgian political leaders 
who were destined to play a prominent role 
in the future events of Caucasus and Russia. 
All were unanimous that the convening of 
the Constitutional Assembly should be post- 
poned by a few months to enable the Rus- 
sian people to sever once and forever their 
ties with the monarchy and forget the cen- 
turies-old slogan of “For the sake of the 
Tsar and the Faith.” The same thought 


was shared by the Russian liberal political 
leaders. 

Only the Bolsheviks thought differently. 
They insisted on giving immediately what 
the people wanted, namely, land and peace. 
The Bolsheviks were not concerned with 
the fate of the war, one way or another, 
their sole concern being the conversion of 
the international war into the class struggle. 
They did not care that Russia had given 
countless victims on the battlefield. To 
them, the external boundaries meant no- 
thing. They needed a new and even more 
terrible civil war. 

We Armenians had other ideas. For us, 
the defeat of Russia was a victory for the 
Turk, and consequently, the disastrous end- 
ing of our cause. And that is the way it 
happened. 

We had to get ready for the Constitution- 
al Assembly elections. All the political 
parties were wholly absorbed with the task. 
But the Armenians were concerned with 
another old and thorny problem, namely 
the creation of a homogeneous fatherland 
and its administrative organization. The 
Constitutional Assembly was to open in 
January of 1918, ten months after the re- 
volution. The elections passed as expected. 
The Georgians voted for the Social Demo- 
crats (Mensheviks), the Armenians for the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and 
the Tartars for the Mussavat Party. Among 
the Russian parties, the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries emerged victorious. In the whole 
of Caucasus the Social Democrats rallied 
661,984 votes, the Mussavat, 613,816, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 558,- 
400, and the Socialist Revolutionaries, 117, 
522. 

Based on the principle of one delegate 
for each 60,000 votes, the Georgians sent 
to the Assembly eleven delegates, the Tar- 
tars, ten, the Armenians, nine, and the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries two. 

But the Constitutional Assembly was 
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scarcely opened when it was dispersed by 
the Bolsheviks. By that time they had 
seized the Government and forcibly dis- 
persed all the delegates. With the dissolu- 
tion of the Constitutional Assembly the 
hope of settling the national questions came 
to an end. The same was true of the land 
and other national questions. The Bol- 
shevik revolution took place on October 25, 
nine months after the establishment of the 
Provisional Government. 

I shall not stop to dwell in detail on those 
events which I have already described in 
my series entitled “The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Armenian Republic,” pub- 
lished in Hairenik, especially since this 
chapter is the epilogue of those events 
which I have described, which shall be fol- 
lowed by the history of the Armenian Re- 
public. I must say, however, that it was in 
the beginning of 1917, and 1918, that both 
the Armenian and Georgian peoples under- 
went a profound psychological transforma- 
tion. The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion, the only faithful and active guardian 
of Armenian political thought, inscribed on 
its banner the idea of Armenian indepen- 
dence. The same was done by the Georgian 
Social Democrats who for thirty long years 
not only were opposed to the idea of Geor- 
gian independence, but were opposed even 
to the idea of simple autonomy, always ridi- 
culing the idea of independence. 

What was the cause of this change? Was 
not this psychological change the result of 
precipitous political events? There is only 
one answer to this question. It was not the 
Caucasian peonle who seceded from Russia, 
but it was Russia which parted from the 
Caucasus. Russia abandoned the Caucasus, 
the same Russia which now was headed by 
the Bolsheviks. Factually, the Caucasus 
was severed from the north. 

On the other hand, the Turks too were 
desirous of Caucasus independence to pose 
as a barrier against Russia. England de- 


sired it as a means of weakening Russia. 
These were the external causes which 
brought about the independence of Georgia 
and Armenia. But once these two peoples 
acquired their independence, the fire in 
their souls was kindled and they threw 
themselves into the emancipatory cause 
with unbounded enthusiasm. 
= 2 o 

In these memoires which embraces a 
period of thirteen years, I have had oc- 
casion to pause on the various aspects of 
our national revival, such as, the delimita- 
tion of national boundaries, the volunteer 
movement, the National Council, the Na- 
tional Bureau, and our participation in the 
Great War. The proclamation of the Ar- 
menian Republic was the epilogue of these 
developments which was brought about 
through the intervention of external factors. 
I emphasize all these in order to dissipate 
the erroneous impression of men who were 
not acquainted with the facts that the crea- 
tion of Armenia’s independence was the 
work of the Russians and the Turks. The 
ideal of independence, embedded for cen- 
turies in the hearts of the Armenian people, 
used the first opportunity to burst forth and 
to form its own free state. 

Closely linked with the question of in- 
dependence are the questions of Armenian 
national rights and the definition of boun- 
daries. It is these three questions which 
have caused the shedding of so much blood 
and tears. The cause of emancipation has 
been a tragic one for all peoples at all times. 

The Georgians were more fortunate than 
us, not because they were more sensible or 
more far-sighted, but simply because the 
external conditions were more favorable to 
them. First, Georgia was an integral unit 
of Russia and had no vital controversial 
questions with Turkey. As a population, it 
was both more compact and homogeneous. 
It had access to the sea and seaports; Rus- 
sia had left enormous quantities of wealth 
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in Georgian cities. It had no quarrels with 
the neighboring Mussulmans. And lastly, 
it was only 120 years before that Georgia 
had lost her independence and the idea of 
independence was still alive in the people. 
Her losses on the external fronts were com- 
paratively small, leaving her plenty of time 
to occupy herself with her internal affairs. 


It is needless to pause on the Azerbaijan- 
ians. Their independence was not the re- 
sult of popular demand. By the force of 
circumstances and the instigation of Turkish 
officers they became independent, not for- 
getting the while to do their utmost to strifle 
Armenian aspirations for independence. 
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The year 1917 turned a page of history, 
creating a new era for afflicted Armenians. 
The Russian armies were defeated, shatter- 
ing our hopes which we had linked with 
their victory. Turkey again became the mas- 
ter of the Armenian provinces. The Cau- 
casus was filled with Armenian refugees. 
Death, famine, and the cholera decimated 
the starving masses. Another people would 
have thought they were living their last 
days. But the Armenian people stood firm 
in the face of this disaster, buttressed by the 
faith of a brighter future. 


THE END 











My People 


My soul cries out to you, Beloved People! 

Would that I could bring each and all of you back— 

To kneel before the tortured weeds that are your grave, 

To take your hands and let your torn bodies feel the warmth of the high 


prass again, 


To bathe your feet in the pureness of the pulsing brook, 
To lead you once again to your valleys and Araxes — to your white- 


crowned Ararat, 


To lift your bowed heads to your sun and beg: see! these are my people 
—my sweet, bleeding people—cleanse them with your goblet of red, 


warm them with your love-kiss 


But— 


! 


my soul is one,—my soul is small,— 


I can only ask the withered leaf— 
Why? 


—CHARLOTTE MARKARIAN 











THE ARMENIAN FROM 
TEXAS 


By VAUGHAN HEKIMIAN 


. Does it matter how I met him? He 
looked like some strange, transplanted tree 
enjoying the delightfully warm, October 
sun of Cairo. As I came nearer, I saw he 
was tall, handsome and opulent-looking, 
with a long cigar and Panama hat. Ameri- 
can tourist was written all over him, while a 
slight twist about his nose and chin, with 
dark, keen eyes marked his Armenian de- 
scent. 

He surprised me by discovering my own 
descent. 

“I guess we are compatriots,” he said in 
broken Armenian with an American accent. 
The combinaticn had its charm. 

“Quite right,” I answered in English, 
which surprised him in his turn. 

His family name had been Doniguian, 
which was eventually americanized into 
Donigan. His Christian name, Haig, had 
remained. He was born in Texas thirty five 
years before, where he and his brother 
possessed vast lands. Three years ago, his 
elder brother had travelled round the world 
and brought back with him a nice Armenian 
girl from Athens, and they were very 
happy. Now it was his turn. I was the first 
hairenaguitz (compatriot) he had met since 
his arrival in Cairo, on which fact I com- 
plimented myself. 

Haig was enchanted with Cairo, not so 
much on account of the Pyramids or the 
Sphinx, but because of the ordinary Egyp- 
tians he met in the streets, shops and open- 
air coffee-houses. They were great, be- 
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cause they had a sense of humor, and he 
could always get a laugh out of them 
when they understood his language, that is. 

“What are you supposed to be doing?” | 
asked him. 

“I mean to take the bus to the Blue Mos- 
que,” he said. 

I admired his pluck. As a rule, tourists 
went sight-seeing, especially to the Blue 
Mosque, accompanied by dragomans, and 
drove in taxis. Haig liked going places on 
his own, relying on his Baedeker, and like 
a true democrat he took a tram or bus in 
order to mix with the people. 

He looked around and saw a real shiek 
in a green coat, with a white turban around 
his head, who was standing behind us. His 
eyes sparkled as though he had made the 
discovery of his life. 

“Maybe he’s going my way,” he said. 
“Can we speak to him?” 

Anxious to please a compatriot, I ap 
proached as discreetly as possible. I was 
searching my mind for a plausible excuse, 
when from nowhere appeared a donkey, led 
by its master. It was a superb-looking ani- 
mal, big, healthy, clean shorn, and wore a 
necklace of shining blue beads. 

“That’s a beauty!” exclaimed Haig. “Tell 
this shiek so.” 

I translated Haig’s words into Arabic, 
and added: “Our friend here is an Ameri- 
can, from Texas.” 

The Shiek examined him from hat to 
shoe, then the’ other shoe, and nodded. 
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Haig zealously shook hands with him. I 
went on translating: 

“He says there are some fine donkeys in 
Egypt.” 

The shiek who had adopted a dignified 
reserve, broke down into a grin at that. 

“Tell your friend,” he said, “that if we 
have some fine donkeys in Egypt, they, in 
Texas have some fine pigs.” 

“But I didn’t mean to hurt his feelings,” 
Haig said, somewhat disturbed, “I meant to 
compliment him.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the shiek with a 
smile, “I merely returned the compliment. 
No ill-feeling, I hope. Besides, I happen to 
know some English.” He went on address- 
ing Haig, “I'm sorry I’m not going to the 
Blue Mosque, otherwise I would have ac- 
companied you. But watch your step when 
you get there, Mister. You'll have to take 
off your beautiful shoes at the door.” 

Haig patted the shiek’s back. 

“I'm not really keen on the Mosque,” he 
confessed. “Tell me where you are going 
for I want to come with you. Let me first 
buy you a drink. Im sorry, I was forget- 
ting your religion forbids you. My govern- 
ment did that once, but couldn’t stop any- 
body from drinking. Let’s have a cup of 
coffee then together.” 

“Thanks,” answered the shiek, “as you 
are our guest here, it’s up to me to invite 
you. But I’m already late to my appoint- 
ment. Your friend here can introduce you 
to more interesting people than me. Here 
comes my bus.” He hurriedly jumped on 
the vehicle which had stopped at the curb. 

Haig looked the picture of disappoint- 
ment. He thought he had missed a treat. 

“Look here, hairenaguitz,” he said, “you 
and I are going to become great friends. 
Monuments aren’t in my line, I want to get 
to know people like this shiek. They are 
different from our Texans. Their humor 
has spice while their words seem loaded 
with gun-powder. Will you help me?” 
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I was afraid to commit myself, although 
he appealed to me, and I liked his frank, 
ingratiating manner. We went and sat at a 
nearby cafe. 

“What have you to do this afternoon?” 
he asked me. 

“Visit my customers,” I answered. “I 
have to keep my little sweets factory busy.” 

“Do let me come with you,” he implored, 
and I agreed. 

We picked up my car at the station. As 
we drove Haig spoke to me of his ideal wo- 
man. She should be pretty, but not too 
glamorous; vivacious and bright, but not 
too forward; wide-awake and active, but 
not a drudge; and above all—” 

“I know,” I concluded for him, “you want 
her to have a sense of humor.” 

Then it dawned on me that I knew the 
very girl for him. Haig had sense enough 
to want an ant with the wings of a butter- 
fly. The girl I had in mind was neither the 
one nor the other, but she was certainly in- 
telligent, capable, beautiful, and most im- 
portant of all, possessed the rare virtue of 
adaptability. I could not speak to Haig 
about her yet, for I would have to get her 
permission. 

I took Haig first to my best customer, 
who received him with the honors due to 
an ambassador of the United States, and of- 
fered us the traditional cup of coffee. To 
mark the presence of our guest, the man 
paid his account in full and gave me a large 
order. He accepted Haig’s cigar and in- 
sisted on his lighting an Egyptian cigarette. 
All this was new to Haig. 

“How polite and hospitable!” he re- 
marked when we were back in the car. “Af- 
ter all we were common and garden sales- 
men. I’m ashamed to admit that, up in 
Texas, I don’t treat the salesmen who call 
on me with anything like the same consid- 
eration.” 

Every customer on whom we called of- 
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fered us coffee, which Haig swallowed with 
resignation. 

“Now you're going to meet my smallest, 
but most interesting customer of all,” I 
promised Haig, “He’s sound and honest, 
but a bad payer; doesn’t drink or smoke, 
and spends every cent he can lay his hands 
on on his family. He is a very strange man, 
you will see. You can refuse his coffee, he’s 
a hairenaguitz.” 

“He sounds terrific,” laughed Haig, 
widening his eyes and rubbing his hands 
with excitement. 

Haig had another surprise, for Dikran 
Margossian was a strong, squatty man, with 
an abundance of whiskers, and a beard 
which ended with a point. He had a shin- 
ing, full-moon bald patch at the crown of 
his head. We waited outside his tiny shop 
while he served a customer. 

“Why doesn’t he shave?” Haig whispered 
to me. “He'd look quite handsome. What 
a funny man!” 

Haig would have never believed that Dik- 
ran had two daughters who were slim, tall 
and extremely good looking. All they had 
inherited from their father were his eyes. 

Presently, Dikran came out to greet us. 
He wished a warm welcome to our distin- 
guished guest, who had come to us from the 
other end of the world. Haig walked into 
the shop first, cautiously, as though he was 
venturing on a raft, which might sink under 
his weight. The place was so narrow that 
the three of us had to stand up in order to 
make room for each other. 

Haig and Dikran, as between hairenagu- 
tz, immediately started an animated con- 
versation. Whenever Haig ran short of 
words in Armenian, he used their equivalent 
in English, which I had to translate. They 
started with politics, then tackled finance, 
and finally plunged into religion. Playing 
with the point of his beard, Dikran spoke 
with the authority of a prime minister, a 
governor of the State Bank, or the Arch- 


bishop of Etchmiadzin. His arrogance had 
no limits. It soon became evident that 
Haig, with his restricted vocabulary, was 
no match for him, but he was so bemused 
that it pleased him to make continual con- 
cessions. Whether consciously or not, 
Dikran took full advantage of his oppon- 
ent’s weakness and good nature. He pound- 
ed one argument after another down on 
him. 

With his lands in Texas, his cows and 
oxen, Haig went so far as to admit that 
Heaven was reserved only for the poor and 
destitute of this earth. But there he drew 
the line. He was too realistic to admit that 
by deliberately sacrificing one’s wealth on 
this earth, one increased one’s chances for 
Heaven. 

“Listen, Dikran,” Haig said ultimately, 
“would you give me a dollar now, if I 
promised to return you a thousand dollars 
in the next world?” 

Dikran’s eyes scintilated. Tiger-like he 
pounced on his prey. 

“I certainly would,” he snapped, “pro- 
vided you can tell where in the next world 

*m to find you!” 

There was no question, Dikran had won 
with a Kayo. Haig, like a true Texan, took 
his defeat with good grace. 

“Congratulations,” laughed Haig, “you're 
the champ.” He had to halt while I trans- 
lated the idiom, then went on with his 
praises. “But I want a return match soon,” 
he concluded. 

From a business point of view, my visit 
had been a failure, and it was getting late. 
I let Haig know that if he were going to 
dine at his hotel, we had better take our 
leave. 

“Au revoir,” said Haig, shaking hands 
with Dikran, “I'll call again.” 

“Please do,” answered Dikran, but he 
retained my hand until Haig went out of 
the shop, and whispered: “I’m in urgent 
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need of fifty pounds by tomorrow. Can you 
help me as you did last time?” 

Caught unawares, I did not know what 
to answer. He had taken six months to re- 
pay that previous loan, and that was a smal- 
ler sum. 

“Tll see what I can do,” I promised, 
hurrying out of the shop. 

Of course Haig’s cute ears had caught 
what had passed between us. 

“What a shame,” he lamented, “that a 
man like Dikran should be in need of 
money! Perhaps he wouldn’t mind accept- 
ing the loan from me?” 

My answer was non-committal. 

We had dinner at Haig’s hotel with caviar 
and champagne. Then we went to Badia’s 
cabaret, where Haig enjoyed the stomach- 
dance performed by the native dancers. 
There was an excellent Jazz-band too, but 
we had no ladies with us; so Haig made me 
promise to bring at least one girl along with 
me on the following night. It was two in 
the morning when I wished him good night. 

“You know,” he said, “we must help this 
Dikran fellow, conceited though he is. In 
spite of the fun he made of me, I don’t dis- 
like him. What a man!” He stopped to 
laugh. “Do you know, all the time I was 
arguing with him and getting the worst of 
it, I felt like pulling that pointed beard of 
his? The pleasure would be worth the two 
hundred dollars he needs! Don’t you 
agree?” 

It would certainly be funny to see Dik- 
ran’s beard in Haig’s hand, and I had to 
laugh; but I cautioned him: “You mustn't 
do such a thing for he will be mortally of- 
fended.” 

“But I want my revenge,” exclaimed Haig. 
“Fancy asking for my address in the world 
to come!” 

As he was rather under the influence of 
drink, I did not take him seriously. 

“You call for me tomorrow afternoon,” 
he said finally, “I'll think of a fair and easy 


way of letting Dikran earn fifty Egyptian 
pounds. Good night, and don’t forget about 
that girl you promised.” 

In the morning, I paid a surprise call on 
Dikran’s family, late enough not to find him 
at home. 

“Hush,” I said to Anais, the elder daugh- 
ter, who opened the door, “where's your 
mother?” 

Ma Margossian came rushing from the 
kitchen, with her apron on, and fingers cov- 
ered with flour. 

“Listen,” I told her plainly, “I want to 
introduce Anais to a nice young man from 
Texas. What do you say? 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, taken aback, “what 
sort of person is he? Does Dikran know 
about it?” 

“No,” I said firmly, “I'd like Anais to meet 
him casually the first time. If they like 
each other, we can tell Dikran all about it, 
but not at present. You know how funny 
he is at times. He might spoil everything.” 

Anais butted in. “How old is he?” 

“Thirty-five,” I answered, “tall, handsome 
and rich . He'll please you. He’s just the 
prince-charming you've been waiting for.” 

“What’s his name?” was her next ques- 
tion. 

“What does that matter, you silly?” I 
retorted. “I simply want you to have a look 
at him.” 

“I understand,” Ma Margossian put in. 
“I think you're right. There’s no harm in 
Anais meeting him.” 

“When?” asked Anais immediately. 

“What about tonight?” I suggested. “We 
can have dinner at his hotel, the Semi- 
ramis.” 

“What sort of a place, is it?” exclaimed 
Anais, covering her excitement with a gri- 
mace. “I can wear my new dress, Mamie.” 

Presently, young Varto burst in crying, 
piteously; “What about me? Am I going 
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to stay at home and pine? I have a new 
dress too.” 

Varto was my favorite, and I had my own 
intentions about her. I gently tapped her 
nose with my index finger and said: 

“You can come too. I'm only afraid that 
you might impress Haig favorably, which 
will count against your sister.” 

Anais immediately seized on the irony of 
my remark. “In that case,” she cried, “I 
insist that she come.” 


Finally, it was agreed that the two girls 
should meet me, on the veranda of the 
Semiramis, about eight o'clock. 

When I called on Haig in the afternoon, 
I guessed he had something up his sleeve, 
but I gave my news first. 

“We have a date tonight with two very 
nice girls,” I informed him. “But I warn 
you, don’t get funny ideas into your head 
about the younger one. She’s for me.” 

“I either take the prettier, or nothing at 
all,” declared Haig, jocularly. 

“Anais is considered to be very pretty,” 
I explained, “and is a fully developed girl. 
The other one is only eighteen. I’m wait- 
ing for her to finish high school this year.” 

Haig was thoughtful for a moment and 
then remarked: “Say, you do move fast, 
don’t you? I'd thought speed was an Ameri- 
can failing!” 


“Fast in taking the first step only,” I 
warned him. “She'll take all her time to 
make up her mind. She’s very particular, 
otherwise she’d have been married long 
ago.” 

“If she happens to be what I’m looking 
for,” Haig assured me, “no power on earth 
will stop me from winning her. However, 
let’s go to Dikran now and get his money 
business over. I want to get my own back 
from him.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“You'll see,” he laughed, “in any case I'll 
be on the veranda at eight.” 


I thought then of telling him about the 
relationship between the girls and Dikran, 
but refrained. I wanted Haig’s first im- 
pression of the girls to be free from their 
father’s poverty, arrogance, beard and ap- 
pearance in general. 

On our way, Haig brought out a pocket- 
book and jotted down the translation of 
such words and phrases as: capitalistic, 
Synonym, concession, freedom of speech, 
every one should pay according to his 
means, and so on. He obviously intended 
to fight his opponent with a loaded gun this 
time, I thought, which was better than pull- 
ing his beard at any rate. I was naturally 
dubious as to the outcome of the contest, 
but did not see why Haig should not satisfy 
his caprice, especially since he was going 
to be the material loser in the end. 

“Are the fifty pounds going to be the re- 
ward of the victor or the vanquished?” I 
asked. 

“Tm certainly not going to use money as 
an argument,” he answered. “Lose or win, 
he'll get that all right.” 

“It will be a good game to watch,” I 
laughed. 

I have no doubt that as soon as Dikran 
saw my face, he felt sure he was going to 
receive his money. But the sight of Haig 
behind me puzzled him. However it took 
him a split second to decide on the attitude 
he was to adopt; that of haughty effusive- 
ness. 

After the preliminaries about the weather 
and health, Haig brought out his pocket- 
book and opened fire. 

“You said yesterday,” he began, “that the 
capitalistic system was responsible for all 
our miseries.” 

“I said no such thing,” Dikran interrup- 
ted. “I told you that capitalism or com- 
munism were mere names, which meant 
nothing, or which may mean anything. Rid 
the world of its miseries and call the system 
what you like—that’s what I said.” 
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“All right,” conceded Haig. “I want to 
show you that without the capitalistic sys- 
tem, we would be worse off.” 

“It’s better if you begin the other way,” 
Dikran cut him short. “Show us what good 
any system could do for us, so long as 
there’s greed—” 

“One thing at a time,” Haig broke in, his 
eyes on his pocket-book . “First of all, I 
don’t agree that capitalism is a nearer syno- 
nym to greed than communism.” 

“It’s futile talking that way,” sighed Dik- 
ran with contempt. “Let me put the whole 
question in a nutshell. We want a medicine 
to kill the microbes of the disease known as 
poverty.” 

“I'm coming to that,” said Haig, “why 
don’t you let me explain?” 

“But I know what you're going to say,” 
insisted Dikran. 

“What is it then?” Haig challanged. 

“Some nonsense about the poor falling in 
Jove with the rich,” mocked Dikran. 

“Never,” Haig protested. “I said yester- 
day that unless the poor helped the rich—” 
He could not continue because of the 
laughter which burst from Dikran’s hairy 
lips. 

“What are you saying, Hairenaguitz?” he 
said in a superior way. “The poor have all 
along helped the rich, served them, sold 
their bodies and souls to them. . . .” 

Haig asked for my help in English. It 
turned out that what he meant to say was 
that unless there was cooperation between 
the classes, there could be no solution to 
the problem of poverty. Then the debate 
went on to determine the validity and util- 
ity of the concessions that one class would 
volunteer to make to the other. Depriving 
the rich of their wealth and enriching the 
poor was of course no solution, etc., etc., 
until I got tired of translating, withdrew 
from them, and gave up following their dis- 
cussion, which was rapidly gaining in 
tempo. 
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I was hoping that sooner or later a cus- 
tomer would walk in and oblige Dikran to 
put an end to the debate. Suddenly, I heard 
Haig raise his voice. 

“That’s an insult directed at me preson- 
ally,” he shouted. 

“Serves you right,” countered Dikran, 
“you made it a personal matter.” 

“O.K.,” said Haig with magnanimity. 
“I’m going to give you a practical example 
of a capitalistic gesture.” 

He thrust his hand into his jacket pocket 
and produced a fifty pound bank note. 
With his other hand he smacked Dikran’s 
face, threw the money at him and hurried 
out of the shop. I saw him jump into a 
taxi. 
Dikran remained speechless and motion- 
less, his eyes fixed on a fancy-box of choco- 
lates on the shelf opposite. I could not tell 
if the situation was comic or tragic. — 

“Well, Dikran,” I said, after a time, con- 
solingly, “in a way you asked for it. You 
certainly got it.” 

He seemed to wake up from his stupor. 

“What's this?” he stammered, looking at 
the bank-note as though he were dreaming. 
“What kind of man is this?” 

“Don’t you remember?” I told him. “You 
said yesterday that the rich would never 
part with their money unless they were 
forced to. To disprove your argument, I 
suppose he made you a present of the 
money you needed.” 

“Why did you tell him I needed it?” he 
grumbled. 

“He overheard you.” 

“What was the smack for?” 

“You provoked him,” I declared. “Besides, 
why make a fuss? Id accept a smack at 
half the price, but, of course, I am a de- 
generate Armenian.” 

Dikran now, being more himself, came to 
a decision. “I can’t accept the money; for 
one thing, how do I know that he wouldn't 
return at any minute and ask for it back? 
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He's a strange fellow, I tell you. Where 
does he live?” 

I made him sit down and went out to 
order two cups of coffee. Had Dikran not 
been poor, he would not have nourished 
such animosity against the rich, nor would 
he be in need of Haig’s money. I was cer- 
tain Haig had never meant to smack him. 
He had come there with the best intention, 
but had not been able to control himself. 
I tried to explain all these things to Dik- 
ran. I even offered to bring Haig to him 
to apologize. 

At last, he said: “Only on one condition 
will I accept this money and even then only 
as a loan. Give me your solemn word that 
you'll bring this fellow to me before he 
leaves Egypt. I don’t want him to apolo- 
gize. No. I'm not going to fight him either. 
I simply want to say a few words to him.” 

I gave him my word. 

I was late reaching the veranda of the 
Semiramis, and found that Haig had al- 
ready made the acquaintance of the two 
girls. They had understood who he was 
from the moment they had set eyes on him. 
Also, to his dismay, Haig had discovered 
who their father was. But the essential 
thing was that he had been impressed by 
the young ladies, and even amazed that 
they could be so well dressed and so well 
looked after on their father’s modest earn- 
ings. I could see the girls liked him too. 
Their eyes followed every one of his move- 
ments. 

Haig gave orders for a special table to be 
Jaid for us on the roof-garden, which over- 
looked the Nile, and there was a full moon. 
We ate, drank and danced, but it was not 
until the girls asked to go and powder 
their noses that I had an opportunity to 
speak to Haig privately. 

“Fine girls in every way,” he commented, 
“pretty, unpretentious and yet dignified— 
rare qualities. What eyes... .! And I've 
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quarrelled with their father! You won’t tell 
them about it yet, will you.” 

“The girls seem to like you too,” I said to 
put him at his ease, and went on relating 
how Dikran had taken the shock. Haig 
was prepared to make amends, even to 
apologize; anything for Anais’ sake. 

“I only hope she won't find out, before 
she falls in love with me,” he said. “I don’t 
suppose she will, Dikran will be too proud 
to speak about it, don’t you think so?” 

I said that I did. 





For a whole fortnight Haig and Anais _ 


managed to meet each other daily, and 
sometimes twice a day. Haig arranged pic- 
nics to the Barrage Gardens, visits to the 


Pyramids, the Zoo, and short excursions on | 


the Nile on a hired motor-boat. Once or 
twice Anais brought her mother with her, 
and she was simply charmed with Haig’s 
manner. 

“He treats me as though I were a duch- 
ess,” she said to me, beaming with joy, “and 
not just a future mother-in-law.” 

As regards Anais, I had never seen a girl 
so transformed in such a short time. She 
had always been pretty, but now there was 
a divine spark in her eyes, dimples on her 
cheeks, and self-confidence in her poise. 
She had been right in waiting for her 
chancel 

One day, Haig told me that he had con- 
fessed to Anais, and had obtained her for- 
giveness more easily than he had antici- 
pated. She had great respect and deep af- 
fection for her father, but had admitted 
that he was quite unbearable at times. 

Now the only obstacle that remainded 
was Dikran’s consent. Haig was not much 
concerned about it, because Anais being 
twenty five years old, had the right to marry 
whom she liked, but Haig preferred to take 
his wife with her father’s blessings. Burst- 
ing with enthusiasm, he spoke to me about 
his plans for the future; how he was going 
to arrange for Anais’ parents to visit Texas; 
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how he and his wife could fly over to Egypt 
every so many years; and how everybody 
was going to be very, very happy. 

“You can now go and keep your promise 
to the old man,” he told me. “I'm ready to 
meet him. I think my presence in his shop 
will always remind him of the smack. If 
he has no objection, I suggest that we meet 
in the little sitting-room of my hotel. At 
about half past seven it’s always empty. I 
know he'll have prepared some sort of re- 
venge. Let him have full satisfaction. After 
that I'll ask him for his daughter's hand.” 

Up to now, [I had avoided going to see 
Dikran. When I called on him, he at once 
paid me his arrears, which I accepted with 
an inexplicable sense of guilt. 

“How’s you friend Haig Donigan getting 
on?” he asked me. 


“He'll be pleased to meet you and give 
you satisfaction,” I said. “He suggests his 
hotel any evening at seven thirty.” 

“To-morrow then,” Dikran said with ill- 
concealed amusement. 

I drove him myself to the Semiramis, 
where Haig was waiting for us with a 
bottle, a bowl of ice and three empty 
glasses. 

“Hullo!” he said. He shook hands with 
Dikran as though nothing had ever passed 
between them, “Im glad to see you again.” 


“I know you're pleased to see me,” an- 
swered Dikran, “but this time I have the 
right to fire first. Will you sit down, Mr. 
Donigan, and listen to me?” As Haig 
obeyed, he went and stood in front of him, 
trying to tower above him with his short 
figure. “The last time we met,” he went on, 
“I think you said that everyone was ex- 
pected to do his duty, and pay according 
to his means.” 

“Sure, I said that,” nodded Haig, as con- 
vincingly as possible. 

Dikran slapped Haig’s face gently and 
threw a five dollar bill at him. “Here, I'm 


paying according to my means,” he de- 
clared. 

Haig, who had prepared himself for 
worse, laughed but did not budge. “And,” 
Dikran went on, “I'm not going to run away 
either as you did.” He took a few steps 
around Haig’s chair, like a man choosing 
his words before a long speech. “Now put 
that money in your pocket,” he ordered, 
“you've earned it.” 

Haig obeyed without a word, his eyes 
fixed on his future father-in-law’s move- 
ments. 

Dikran spoke again; “You think you're 
very clever, or rather you take me for an 
idiot, don’t you? Could you imagine that 
I was so blind as not to notice what my 
daughter has been doing all these days?” 

Haig sat up. “My intentions are honor- 
able,” he declared. 

“And that,” sighed Dikran “is about the 
only thing which can be said in your favor. 
I don’t care about your money, lands, or 
cattle, but I admit you are a man of honor.” 

“Then you agree to give me Anais’ hand,” 
exclaimed Haig, leaping from his seat. 

“You fool!” laughed Dikran, playing with 
the point of his beard. “Of course I agree, 
because it wouldn’t make any difference if 
I didn’t. In a way I like you too.” Here he 
lowered his voice. “When’s the wedding?” 
he asked. 


“First,” answered Haig, “I wish to settle 
a sum of money on Anais.” 

“I too,” affirmed Dikran, “that is,accord- 
ing to my means.” 

“Thank you,” acknowledge Haig. “Anais 
says she can get ready in a month.” 

“Soon enough, my clever son-in-law,” 
nodded Dikran joyfully. 

Here I thrust myself into the conversa- 
tion. “Dikran,” I said, seizing his arms, “on 
the day they celebrate their marriage, I 
should like you to announce the engage- 
ment of your other daughter to me.” 
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Taken by surprise, Dikran took a step 
backward. Haig did not give him time to 
speak. He came toward me and laid his 
hand on my shoulder like a brother. 


“Let's have a double wedding,” he said 
with the most serious air. “We'll let the 
old man save the expenses—according to 


his deserts.” 








Lines 


to Beware 
He stood between the tewn 


And the quiet air 


Made neither voice nor sound 


To tell me where 


The trees became the ground 
Or the ground the air. 


Study with little men 
To become the heir. 
Speak in a little voice 


To say aware. 


His voice made little sounds 
That I knew were there. 


The broken line is yours 
Handle it with care ; 
To make the straight line burst; 


Of this beware 


Or else the straight line turn 
Like a vicious bear. 


Demand the picture now 
And the damned beware. 

Forget that distance lies 

In one large square. 

Cast old and forms aside 
And take what is there. 


He turned and then the ground 
His voice and the air 
Showed me another town 


From here to there 


Of distance not to far 
Through the quiet air. 


—VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN 
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INSIDE SOVIET ARMENIA 


By HERANT ERMOYAN 


The Cultural Front 


The most important event on the cultural 
front was the plenary session of Armenia’s 
Union of Writers which took place on June 


24-25 in Erivan, as a sequel of the ALL- ° 


USSR Writers’ Union which had convened 
the beginning of February in Moscow. The 
Erivan session devoted its time to an exami- 
nation of the results of the earlier Moscow 
meeting and the present condition of So- 
viet Armenian literature. 


In both of these sessions the fact which 
strikes the eyes is the absence of Avetik 
Jsahakian’s name who until recently was re- 
garded as the President of the Writers’ 
Union of Soviet Armenia. The session was 
opened by the Union’s Secretary V. Hama- 
zaspian who also delivered the keynote 
speech which stressed the faults, rather 
than the accomplishments, in the field of 
literature. 

While certain Armenian critics have 
made tangible contributions to the research 
of our classical literature and the Armeno- 
Russian literary collaboration, the reporter 
said: “Still, as a whole, our literary criticism 
lags far behind and has not exerted the pro- 
per influence on our literary development.” 
In this, he follows the line of criticism which 
Fadayev had expressed in the earlier ses- 
sion in Moscow . “Our criticism,” Hamazas- 
pian said, “has not busied itself enough 
with dialectical problems, and particularly 
with the problems of realistic socialism.” 

Hamazaspian’s report provoked a vigor- 
ous discussion among the writers, one of 


whom, S. Soghomonian (Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Erivan ) quite seriously 
explained the failure of Armenian writers 
by the fact that “they are not sufficiently 
equipped with the Marx-Leninist teach- 
ings.” The Soviet Armenian writers, in the 
opinion of Soghomonian, were not drawing 
their material from actual life, but they 


_ were depending solely on ready made or 
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conditional forms which were handed down 
to them. Thus, he claimed, they created 
false situations and false conflicts. “More 
often the themes do not stem from a true 
observation of life, but are born in the heads 
of the writers.” 

Soghomonian also criticized the “cowar- 
dice” of Soviet Armenian critics who, in- 
stead of analyzing their artistic works, are 
content in their role of writers of novels, 
novelettes, poems, or reviewers of those 
poems. 


The topic of ideology in literature was 
discussed by Z. Grigorian, Secretary of the 
Central Committee, who called upon the 
writers to reconcile the water with the fire 
to create “really ideological and highly artis- 
tic works,” although he himself knew well 
that ideology, propaganda, the preaching 
of Leninism and Stalinism, socialistic re- 
construction and what not are the trade of 
journalism and not of beauitful literature 
which if vitiated by the abovementioned 
alien aims kill the true art, converting it 
into journalism. 

A replica of the Moscow session, the 
Erivan session differed only in one respect, 
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expressed in the opinion of several partici- 
pants that “the nationalistic isolation is a 
hindrance to the development of Armenian 
literature. Localism, or provincialism, have 
no special appeal to the readers of the So- 
viet Union,” according to this observation. 
An end must be made to this condition. 
“We must bring out our literature into the 
arena of the Union.” 

The Erivan session ended its labors with 
the reconstruction of the executive body of 
the Writers’ Union, with the inclusion of 
V. Hamazaspian as executive secretary, H. 
Kochar, S. Zorian, S. Kapoutikian ,and A. 
Darbni, and with the appointment of the 
editorial staffs of “Grakan Therth,” (Liter- 
ary Magazine), and the monthly “Soviet 
Literature and Art,” as well as the com- 
mittees heading the various departments. 


The Philological Controversy 

In the field of philology, the fight “against 
the enemy positions” begun some years ago 
still continues. In its campaign of last 
summer (1949) the Party administered a 
shattering blow to the opposition — Ajar- 
ian, Ghapantzian, Arakelian, Israelian and 
others, seizing the positions which they had 
dominated for years. Recently the Party 
has been busy retrenching these positions. 
The Marxist teaching created by Prof. N. 
Marr has been declared as the only true 
philology, and the author who died fifteen 
years ago has been solemnly declared the 
prophet of the new doctrine. The ceremony 
was preformed in the scientific session of 
the Cabinet bearing Marr’s name which 
was held on March 27-29 in Erivan. 

In the first of these “scientific sessions” 
Prof. E. Aghayan once again defined the 
position of Prof. Marr in regard to Indo- 
European philology. “Even with his first 
articles,” Aghayan said, “Marr began to con- 
tradict the pitiful Indo-European science, 
and with his countless researches on lang- 
uages, material cultures and monuments, 
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thanks to the Marxist philosophy, he arrived 
at the repudiation of the basic principles 
of Indo-European science, and the found- 
ing of the new philological school.” The 
erudite scientist, Aghayan said referring 
to Marr, was led in his researches by the 
Leninian principle of partiism, and was an 
inveterate enemy of the false Indo-Euro- 
pean bourgeois science. 

We have seen that this cosmopolitanism 
has enroached upon the other branches 
of Soviet culture, thanks to American “im- 
perialism” and its “secret agents” against 
whom the advance guard of the party cul- 
ture is waging a fight, countering Anglo- 
Saxon cosmopolitanism with Russian na- 
tionalism, and carried away by the latter, 
they trumpet the excellence of Russian cul- 
ture from morning till night. Assistant pro- 
fessor Grigorian, in his report entitled 
“Marr's Fight Against Cosmopolitanism,” 
reaffirms this position, however he makes 
the damaging admission that Marr found 
common linguistic, historical and cultural 
grounds between the Armenians and the 
Georgians. 

Other reports on the same theme were 
made by K. Sevak, one of those who had 
been interdicted with Ajarian but whose 
wounds obviously were not mortal, S. S. 
Ghazarian, A. Movsisian ,and K. Chahoud- 
jian. 

Armenian Writers’ Studio 

The gazette Leader informs that the Ar- 
menian Cultural Home of Moscow has an 
annex which is called “Young Armenian 
Writers’ Creative Studio” where the latter 
listen to lectures on Marxism-Leninism, 
political science, aesthetics, the history of 
Russian painting, music, theater, the litera- 
ture of Western Europe, as well as the liter- 
ature of “people’s democracies.” Special 
attention is given to the history of Russian 
classical and Soviet literatures and Russian 
language. Simultaneously, the Armenian 


writers attend Moscow theaters, and the 
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educational and industrial institutions. The 
studio’s aim is to extend the political hori- 
zon of Armenian writers and to raise the 
standard of their creative skill. 

One of these writers, Gevorg Emin, has 
written a series of poems, another, Sylva 
Kapoutikian, is working on the publication 
of an anthology of poems, playwrights As- 
hot Babayan and Vardges Shosherian are 
joint authors of a number of plays, Anahit 
Shahinian is working on a new novle, prose 
writers C. Dabaltzian and Parouyr Djot- 
ian are working on new books, while the 
literary critic Khiatchik Poghosian is work- 
ing on an extensive book of Soviet Armen- 
ian literature. 


Aram Khatchatourian 
According to Soviet “Iskustvo” Aram 
Khatchatourian is working on a new musi- 
cal ballet having for its theme the revolt 
of the slaves of Rome. At the same time 
he is working on a series of new songs based 
on the poems of Ashot Grashi. 


New Works Dedicated to Lenin 
A release from Erivan also reveals that 
the young composers A. Haroutunian and 
E. Mirzoyan have completed a cantata 
dedicated to Lenin, based on the words 
of Poet Sarmen. E. Baghdasarian and E. 
Hovhanissian of the Conservatory of Eri- 
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van have composed the “Poem to Lenin,” to 
words by Poghosian, a university student. 
Both of these pieces have been sung in a 
concert in the Armenian Philharmonic of 
Erivan in April. The play “These Stars are 
Ours” by L. Karageozian and L. Ter Gri- 
gorian, played in the Sundukian Theater 
of Erivan, has had successful repeat per- 
formances in Tashkent, the capital of Uz- 
bekistan, and the actors of this play have 
merited the Order of Stalin. 


Armenian Scientists Visit Georgia 

A delegation from the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Armenia (Sovetakan Haistan, 
April 28, 1950) has paid a visit to the 
Georgian Academy of Sciences to acquaint 
itself with their work. After a consulta- 
tion with the Georgian scientists it was de- 
cided to hold joint sessions in which to con- 
sider scientific problems of mutual interest, 
and to exchange articles and publications 
in their respective presses. 


A New Theater 


A new theater called “Erivan” was open- 
ed on May 5 at the intersection of Mikoyan 
Avenue and Allahverdian Street in Erivan. 
The new theater will offer feature pictures 
in the evenings, and news releases during 
the daytime. 


Lod 
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A digest of recent happenings among 
the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


United States 


Father Oulouhajian in U.S. 

The Armenian community of America 
had the unique pleasure and privilege of 
enjoying the presence of Father Srabion 
Oulouhajian, Abbot and Director of the 
famous Mekhitarist Institute of Venice, 
italy, who crossed the ocean last fall for 
« tour of the States. In Boston he was 
tendered a public reception, made a per- 
sonal visit to Hairenik, and for days, in 
the home of Father Kogy in Watertown 
he welcomed visitors. Although his visit 
was free of any official character or any 
particular mission, patriotic-minded Arme- 
nians made use of the occasion to explore 
the possibilities of opening a Mekhitarist 
school in the United States for the Arme- 
nian education of the young generation. 
Despite the tremendous obstacles con- 
fronted by such a major and costly pro- 
ject, a fond hope still persists that Father 
Oulouhajian and his Institute will give the 
American proposal for an Armenian school 
some serious thought after he returns to 
his monastery. 

Armenouhi Gevonian Concerts 

A novel, inspirational, and delightful 
pote was injected into the life of Arme- 
nians in America in general, and her com- 
patriotics the natives of Taron Dourou- 
heran of the old country, with the appear- 
ance last year of Mrs. Armenouhi Gevon- 
ian, the daughter of the celebrated Guili- 
zar whose kidnapping by the Kurd Musa 





Eeg in the late nineties created a furor 
among the Armenian community of Tur- 
key, who thrilled her audiences with her 
songs of native Taron. Mrs. Gevonian 
gave concerts in practically all major Ar- 
menian centers in the States and was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by thousands of 
admirers. 


The Jubilee of Actress Berjouhi 

After twenty-five years of able perform- 
ance on the Armenian stage, the well- 
known actress Berjouhi was honored by 
an admiring public with a silver jubilee 
celebration. The occasion was signalized 
with a public presentation of two plays 
in which the popular actress played the 
role of Euripedes’ Media and Alexander 
Dumas’ The Dame of the Camelias. After 
the jubilee festival a testimonial dinner was 
given in her honor. 

$20,000 Fund for the Church 

The twin plans of endowing the church 
with qualified priests and to lend impetus 
to the schools for the young generation 
having been the chief concern of the 
church authorities in America, definite 
steps were taken to meet the need by rais- 
ing a necessary sum which will be used 
for the purpose. In April of 1950 the Cen- 
tral Executive of the Armenian National 
Apostolic Church of America (the anti- 
Soviet faction) issued a call for raising a 
sum of $20,000. The campaign, although 
impeded by the clash of other worthy cam- 
paigns, has nevertheless made considerable 
progress in certain major cities, and hav- 
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ing been reinforced by a second call it is 
expected to accomplish its goal in the near 
future. 


ARF Sixtieth Anniversary 


The year 1950 marked the Sixtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. In the United 
States the event was observed with due 
solemnity by all communities who are ad- 
herents of the Federation. From the most 
populous Armenian centers to the remotest 
humble community the occasion was cele- 
brated with old time enthusiasm and jubila- 
tion in a series of public rallies all of which 
were attended by huge throngs. In many 
parts the celebrations were attended by 
local and state American notables and with 
radio broadcasts. The celebration was an 
occasion for old and young to renew and 
to reaffirm the Federation’s unflinching 
fuith in its avowed sixty year old ideals 
and aspiration for the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Armenian people as embodied 
in the old time formula of a completely 
free, united and independent Armenia for 
the Armenians. 

The Central Executive Committee of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation of 
America published an imposing volume en- 
titled “The Sixtieth Anniversary of the 
Armenian Revclutionary Federation,” and 
edited by Mr. Simon Vratzian, which is a 
classic anthology of the writings of noted 
Dashnak leaders during the 90’s and non- 
Armenian champions of the Armenian 
Cause. Plans are on foot for the publica- 
tion of a similar complementary volume 
on the history of the Federation. 


France 


The 25th Anniversary of “Harach” 


Harach, an Armenian language news- 
paper published in Paris celebrated the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
Like all ARF publications, for twenty-five 
years Harach has been a beacon light of 
the Armenian ideal in a foreign land, rally- 
ing around itself a host of Armenian writ- 
ers and having become a strong factor in 
the teaching of the mother tongue to the 
young people. After a brief interruption 
during World War II Harach resumed its 
publication in a smaller volume. The first 
issue of Harach was published in 1925 in 
Paris. 


Open Armenian Museum 


The opening of the Armenian Museum, 
held on September 12 in the Armenian 
church building in Paris, was attended by 
His Holiness Garegin Archbishop, Catho- 
iicos of Cilicia, who at the time was visit- 
ing France together with his assistant 
Bishop Terenik. The Catholicos’ speech 
eulogising the values of Armenian culture 
was translated by Mrs. Khantanian for the 
benefit of French distinguished guests. Mr. 
Arshak Tchobanian, noted Armenian writer, 
translator and literary critic, also deliver- 
ed a speech in French paying tribute to 
Armenian creative artists in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Articles of exhibit in the museum include 
Armenian historical relics—swords, crowns, 
handiworks, manuscripts, crosses and gos- 
pels. In a separate display case are kept 
the beautiful reproductions of Catholicos 
Garegin’s miniatures which are skillfully 
executed. The museum has aroused a great 
interest among French circles. It has been 
entrusted to the care of a board of trus- 
tees which, in addition to a number of out- 
standing Armenians, includes such distin- 
guished French figures as the Academician 
and historian Rene Grousset, textile spe- 
cialist Jacque Gere, and ministers Albert 
Louvel, Jean Bozi, and Paul Veiou. 
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Greece 
The Status of the Community 


After the repatriation of 25,000 Armen- 
ians to Armenia, the Armenian community 
of Greece has been reduced to 10,000 most 
of whom are concentrated in a few big 
cities such as Athens, Salonika and others. 
Athens, the seat of the Armenian Prelate, 
is the only city which maintains Armenian 
schools. Former dissensions having been 
removed, a greater spirit of brotherly co- 
operation is said to prevail in the com- 
munity as evinced by the recent merger of 
the schools directed by the Armenian Re- 
hef Society and the Armenian General Be- 
nevolent Union in Athens, a merger which 
has greatly eased the task of national edu- 
cation. Summer camps for the children 
have been opened in Athens and Salonika. 

The Armenian community of Greece is 
divided into two groups, a minority who 
are Greek citizens and a majority who 
theoretically are subjects of the Nansen- 
zan Office. The latter naturally are depriv- 
ed of the rights of citizenship and operate 
under serious discriminatory handicaps. 
To remedy the situation efforts have been 
made during the past years to induce the 
Greek Government to remove those restric- 
tions and to effectuate their equality with 
the other citizens. To a recent appeal of 
the Armenian Prelacy of Athens to throw 
the doors open for naturalization, and for 
permission to open a national school in 
Salonika, the Greek Premier has found the 
Armenian grievances well based and has 
promised to give the Armenians satisfac- 
tion. 


Syria 


Diocesan Elections 


Enraged over the forcible appointment 
of Shavarsh Vardapet as the Vicar of Syria 


representing the Armenian Catholicos, for 
some time the Armenian community has 
been at war with him over the election of 
a Diocesan Council. On three occasions 
Shavarsh Vardapet tried to engineer an 
election unilaterally and each time he was 
opposed by the people, precipitating the 
intervention of the Syrian Government to 
restrain the irate Vardapet. Recently a 
fourth attempt of the Vicar to force his will 
upon the people was vitiated by the re- 
solute stand of the community and the 
stern warning of the Syrian Government 
to Shavarash Vardapet to abstain from 
future dictatorial conduct. 


Holland 


Question of Human Rights 


Hovhannes Vardapet Nalbandian, the 
Pastor of Armenian Catholics in Belgium, 
was a participant in a conference of one 
thousand intellectuals representing forty 
nations recently held in Amsterdam to dis- 
cuss the question of human rights. Speak- 
ing of the status of Armenians in certain 
l.uropean countries, Father Nalbandian in- 
formed the conference that Armenians in 
Belgium, Holland and France are still be- 
ing handicapped by discriminatory treat- 
ment which denies them their human 
rights. These hardships have to do with 
free travel, and exorbitant prices imposed 
on them for their identification papers, 
passports and visas. 


In a testimonial dinner by Prince Bern- 
hardi in honor of the delegates, Father 
Nalbandian, speaking in behalf of the Ar- 
menians of Belguim and Holland, express- 
ed his gratitude to Prince Bernhardi and 
reminded him that the great Dutch Jurist 
St. Servais has unearthed in the royal lib- 
rary much valuable information in regard 
to the origin of the Armenians. 
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South America 


Salaries for Priests 


The Diocesan Council of Buenos Aires 
‘Argentine) with the approval of Arch- 
bishop Garegin Khachatourian (Patriarch 
clect of Istanbul), decided to make an end 
of the prevailing system of priestly income 
from individual offerings and by institut- 
ing a system of monthly salaries for all 
members of the diocesan clergy. Hence- 
forth all personal donations accruing from 
occasions like baptisms, marriages, and the 
blessing of homes on festive seasons will be 
turned over to the church treasury. Each 
priest will receive a monthly minimum of 
£00 pesos and an additional sum based on 
the size of his family. The cost of main- 
taining the priests and the educational 
system will be defrayed by church and cul- 
tural dues assessed from the community. 





Turkey 


Archbishop Arslanian is Ousted 
After storming the life of the Armenian 
community of Turkey for the past two 


years by his illegal and dictatorial methods ° 


to cling to the Patriarchal Throne of Istan- 
bul in defiance of the will of the people, 
Archbishop Arslanian, the incumbent, has 
finally been ousted from his position as 
acting Patriarch, according to Marmara, 
Armenian language newspaper of Istan- 
bul, in its issues of November 26, 1950. 
The ouster was the result of a new election 
of the Church Representative Assembly 
which rallied 64 anti-Arslanian seats as 
against 8 pro-Arslanians. The overwhelm- 
‘ng victory of the people which overthrew 
the man who had been the scourge of the 
Armenian cominunity ef Turkey for long 
years was hailed by the Armenians of Istan- 
bul as the final vindication of the cause of 
right and the opening of a new era of 


democratic and progressive ecclesiastical 
administration. 

A few day later, the December 3 issue 
cf Marmara announced the news of the 
election of the new Patriarch, Garegin 
Archbishop Khatchatourian, Prelate to So. 
America, who occupies the Patriarchal 
throne for the first time since the death 
of Patriarch Naroyan in 1945. Archbishop 
Khatchatourian won the election by 64 
votes of the newly-elected Assembly. His 
closest competitor was Bishop Kousan with 
50 votes. Arslanian rallied only 2 votes. 

History of the Armenians _ 

The Armenian press of Istanbul recently 
gave considerable space to the work of a 
Turkish author entitled “The Armenians 
in History and the Armenian Case.” The 
author is Esad Ouras who is supposed to 
he familiar with the Armenian Question 
and the language. Armenian readers of 
Ouras’ book have observed that the work 
is patently biased and is a distortion of the 
history of the Armenians. 


Deaths 


Vahan Kalenderian 

Vahan Kalenderian, attorney, and a 
noted figure of the Armenian community 
of America passed away on October 5, 1950 
in New York. Considered an authority on 
Near and Middle Eastern affairs, he has 
lectured on the subject in a number of Eu- 
10pean and Asiatic cities. He was editor 
of the “Iran Review” and a lecturer at the 
Department of Slavic Languages at Col- 
umbia University from 1944 to 1948. Mr. 
Kalenderian was a staunch friend of the 
Armenian cause. 


Poet Anayis 
Poet Anayis (Euphemea Avedisian), 
born in 1872 in Istanbul, and a daughter 
of the Tchobanian family of Akin, died on 
August 5, 1950, in Paris. Having started 
to write for “Masis” Weekly at the early age 
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cf 16, Anayis turned out.a prolific amount 
cf poetry which was published in various 
perodicals. Her first published volume, 
“Dawn and Twilight” saw the light in 1942 
m Paris. An active worker in Armenian 
public affairs, she was a member of many 
patriotic and cultural organizations. The 
60th anniversary of her public and literary 
activity was celebrated last year, simul- 
taneous with the appearance of a published 
volume of her memoires. 
Sedrak Goharouni 
Sedrak Goharouni, the editor of the Ar- 


menian newspaper “Azat Or” (Free Day) 
died in Athens. Goharouni will be remem- 
tered for the important role which he play- 
ed in the Armenian community of Greece 
after World War II. Azat Or which re- 
placed the prewar newspaper “Nor Or” 
«New Day) was largely due to his per- 
sonal efforts. He was one of those archi- 
tects of the Armenian community of 
Greece who restored the Armenian na- 
tional spirit, its powers of recovery, and its 
solidarity after the chaotic years of Nazi 
domination of Greece. 








Creation 


Perhaps, He formed the heart 
Then touched it with His finger 
And blood sprang from that heart. 
Then He wove the veins 

And a bosom of the fine ribs, 
Then formed legs and feet, 


Arms and hands, 


With orchid bud fingers; 
Then a face, a nose, and ears, 


A mouth, 
And eyes 


That had not yet learned to weep 
And remained closed 

On the light within them. 

But when the work was finished 
They shone with sunlight. 


Lootr1 Minas 
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A Historical Novel 
Of Armenia 366 - 400 A.D. 


By RAFF 


Translated from the Armenian 


A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. In this contest with 
Byzantium for the mastery of Armenia, Kang Sapor of Persia has 
King Arshak (Arsaces) of Anmenia and tis Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak Mami- 
konian, and has confimed them: in the Fortress of Anoush. Sapor has killed Prince 
Vasak, stuffed his body with strew, and planted it in King Arshak’s prison cell. Two 
powerful Armenian princes, maar Astzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, have 
over to the Persian side in return for promises. Meroujan is promised the throne 
Armenia, while Vahan, the post of Commander-in-chief Lady Mamikonian, the 
of Vahan, an ambitious woman of Persian sympathies, is a vigorous supporter of 
husband’s conspiracy Samuel, her son, an intensively patriotic youth who is 
king, is shocked by his parents’ infamous conduct Four youthful leaders who are 
to the Armenion King, Setat, he ate 55 Se ee Se 
of the Armenian alphabet, Prince Mushegh, the son of Prince Vasak, and Samw:l 
a secret conference and form an interim government to organize the resistance against 
King Sapor Mushegh is appointed commander of the armies, Sahak Parthev. . High 
Priest, replacing his father who is am exile on the Island of Patmos, and the Queen i 
supreme authority, replacing her captive husband Mushegh has set out to 
the armies. Saeonwhihe Saad ananannil ter 0 soolaha OF 90K meas ae ee 
Ce teins. eee ce ae EE eae tee ce 
persuading him to desist from his mad course. Eventually, he meets his sweetheart 
Ashkhen, the daughter of the Rashtouni Prince Garegin, and learns from her that his 
father has burnt dowo the Rushtouni fortress, has captured Ashkhen’s mother, Princess 
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BOOK Il 


CHAPTER XI 


The Lesser of Two Evils 


“After all this, Mushegh, the son of Vasak, assembled all 
journeyed 


the nobles and with them 


to the King of the Greeks, 


And be told bim of the chains which shackled the land of At- 


menia and all the sufferings whcib the bad endured, 
and implored the Emperor to release Pap, son of Arsbak, 
to become king over the Land of Armenia.” 

—FAUSTUS 


The triumphant return of Mushegh 
Mamikonian was the cause of general jubi- 
lation, not only for the Lady of the Arme- 
nians, Queen Pharantzem, but for all the 
dignitaries who surrounded her. Artagers 
celebrated the brilliant victory for several 
days. Although the Lady had been rather 
displeased at the news of the release of 
Sapor’s wives, the moment the Commander- 
in-chief made his appearance, concealing 
her deep-rooted resentment, she embraced 
and kissed the forehead of her valiant hero. 

She issued orders to distribute the loot 
which had been taken from the enemy 
among the soldiers who had taken part in 
the fight, reserving to herself, as a precious 
gift, the six hundred stuffed bodies of the 
Persian nobility which Mushegh had 
brought with him, a part of which she ex- 
posed on the turrets of Artagers, and with 
the remainder she decorated the front of 
the Commander’s mansion. 

In those days the Commander seldom 
came out of his house for fear of joining in 
the popular demonstrations, a thing which 
was repugnant to his modesty. The wo- 
men and the daughters of the nobility called 
on his wife in groups, to congratulate her. 
The priest, cross in hand, would make his 
appearance, blessing the people. 

In all this, everything was pleasing and 
highly satisfactory, except the feud between 
Sahak Parthev and Mushegh concerning 
Sapor’s women which caused no end of un- 


happiness to the Armenian Queen. In the 
prevailing confused state of affairs, it was 
exceedingly depressing to her to see the rep- 
resentatives of the two outstanding families 
of the land at such odds with each other. 
She thought of reconciling them, but realiz- 
ing their inflexible stubbornness, she de- 
cided to postpone the matter until a more 
opportune time. And while many had re- 
sented Mushegh’s act in returning Sapor’s 
women, his capture of Vormizdoukht as a 
hostage had partially broken the brunt of 
the displeasure. The Queen set aside for 
her a private section in the royal apart- 
ments, with all the facilities and comforts 
befitting her royal rank, and kept her under 
strict surveillance. The Queen was equally 
delighted with the liberation of her bro- 
thers and the other members of the nobility 
who had been taken prisoners by Sapor af- 
ter the massacre of Zarehavan. 


Several weeks had passed since the day 
of Mushegh’s triumphant entry into the 
Fortress of Artagers. It was night. All 
were asleep in the fort, all was motionless. 
Only the Queen of the fort, Pharantzem, 
was awake. She was seated in one of the 
chambers of the royal mansion, while Mus- 
hegh Mamikenian stood before her, deep 
in thought. That night the Commander's 
manly face did not reflect the usual cheer- 
fulness which was characteristic of his firm 
military disposition. Thoughtful also was 
the Queen. She was dressed in her night 
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robe which in its simplicity lent a special 
elegance and charm to her graceful chest. 
Her hair was freely flowing, without any 
ornaments. The only ornaments she wore 


' were the twin bracelets on her alabastar 
| arms, whose luster was incongruous with 


her gloorny face. On a tall bronze candle- 
stick burned a silver lamp, shedding around 
a soft, suffused light. The Queen too, like 


| the the light, was sad, as she kept lifting 


the open letter, reading it, and again lay- 


' ing it on her seat, although she had read 


it several times, just received from Byzan- 

“In our present position, I consider the 
changes which have been brought about in 
the Byzantine Empire quite favorable for 
us, Mushegh,” she said, turning to her Com- 
mander-in-chief. “The accursed Valerian 
has come to his end in a well-deserved in- 
glorious death, and his place is now taken 
by the virtuous Theodosius. I have no 
doubt he will inaugurate an era of friendly 
relations with us.” 

“I too have no doubt about it,” the Com- 
mander replied in a hesitant voice. “We 
need this alliance with Rome, Mushegh,” 
the Queen continued. “It is true that we 
can defend ourselves with our own forces, 
but to drive the enemy out of our land once 
and forever, we can scarcely do it. We 
need outside forces, a good ally.” 

“But do you know, Madame, how costly 
is this Roman alliances to us?” 

“I know. But I am choosing the lesser 
of two evils. Our relations with the Pers- 
ians have become so hostile that I despair 
of any hope of reconciliation with Sapor 
ever, or that he will return my husband 
from his exile at the Fortress of Anoush. 
On the other hand, my son is with the Em- 
peror in Byzantium. We must bring him 
here, and it is my wish that he become king 
in his father’s stead. Without a king Ar- 
menia is moving very slowly, even as the 


body without a head. As to bringing him 
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here and setting him on his father’s throne, 
that of course cannot be done without the 
new Emperor’s consent and an alliance with 
him. My son is a hostage with him, he is 
in his hands. I prefer an alliance with a 
Christian Emperor to a reconciliation with 
the perfidious Persian.” 

In pronouncing the last words her beau- 
tiful eyes flashed with anger and her voice 
shook with emotion. She took her alabastar 
hand to her forehead, brushing back the 
black curls which unconsciously had cov- 
ered her pale face. 

The Commander listened in silence, al- 
though he was aware of all this. He was 
listening to the happless woman's bitter 
effervescence, the woman who had a lost 
king-husband and a lost crown prince son. 
Dire circumstances had left these two hopes 
of Armenia, one in the East, and one in the 
West. The King was an exile in the Fort- 
ress of Anoush, while the Crown Prince 
was being held at the Roman court in By- 
zantium. 

“Sit down, Mushegh,” she turned to her 
Commander, “I have much to tell you.” 

The Commander took a seat. The Lady 
again lifted the open letter. She had re- 
ceived that letter from her father, Prince 
Andovk of Siunik, who at the time together 
with his son Papik was in Byzantium. The 
letter described how the new Emperor 
Theodosius respected her, how he had be- 
stowed upon Prince Andovk the distin- 
guished title of “Patrician,” recounted the 
heroic deeds of his son Papik in the arena 
contests, adding joyfully how the Emperor 
and his dignitaries had been fascinated by 
his exploits. He predicted a brilliant future 
for his son in the service of the Romans, 
etc., etc. 

“As it appears, my father wrote this let- 
ter hastily,” she observed. “He says nothing 
about Nerses. I wonder if he has been re- 
called from exile, or he is still there.” 

The Lady was referring to the High 
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Priest of the Armenians, Nerses the Great. 

“I am of the opinion that the new Em- 
peror will not leave him in exile,” the Com- 
mander said. “Theodosius is known for 
his piety. He will surely release all those 
who were condemned to exile by Valer- 
ian. Surely Nerses will be among them.” 

“I too am of the same opinion,” the Lady 
said with deep conviction, “especially be- 
cause Theodosius knew Nerses before and 
held him in high esteem. All the circum- 
stances are favorable for us, Mushegh. My 
father is there, enjoying the Emperor's 
favor, my brother is there and has won 
great fame. Nerses is there, enjoying the 
Emperor's personal sympathy. You must 
go to Byzantium, Mushegh, you must take 
the Emperor my personal felicitations on 
this accession. And there, together with 
my father and Nerses, you must intercede 
with the Emperor to return my son to the 
empty throne of Armenia.” 

“I will go, Milady, and I am hopeful that 
I shall be able to materialize the fondest 
wishes of your heart. What worries me 
is, what will happen in my absence.” 

The Commander’s question visibly of- 
fended the Queen’s vanity, as she replied 
with an irritated voice: 

“Do you think, Mushegh that I cannot 
defend the Land of Armenia in your ab- 
sence?” 

“I don't think that for a moment,” the 
Commander replied coldly. “I have great 
faith in your intelligence and courage, 
Madame. But there are a few newly-de- 
veloped circumstances which apparently 
are unknown to you which will greatly ag- 
gravate the affairs of our country. Ever 
since we held Vormizdoukht as a hostage, 
there has been no limit to the ferocity of 
Meroujan. I have reliable information that 
he, not satisfied with the formidable Pers- 
ian forces under his command, has been 
making overtures to win over King Ournayr 
of the Albanians and King Sherkil of the 


Leks. After uniting his forces with those 
two semibarbarous kings, Meroujan would 
be capable of inflicting incalculable harm 
on the land of Armenia. The distant enemy, 
like the Persian, is not so dangerous as our 
immediate neighbor. And the Albanians 


and the Leks are our closest neighbors. If J 


they had no other inducements, the tempta- 
tion of the loot would be enough to drive 
those savage mountaineers into our 
borders.” 

The Queen’s beautiful eyes again flashed 
with anger. 
such a step,” she threatened, “I wil) in- 
stantly hang Vormizdoukht from the walls 
of Artagers.” 

“That would infuriate him all the more, 
Madame. On the contrary, we must keep 
Vormizdoukht alive, to keep him always in 
fear that if he does not modify his savagery 
he will endanger the life of his beloved.” 

The Queen made no reply. It always 
infuriated her when they argued with her. 
And now, concealing her agitation, she kept 
staring at the silver lamp, as if seeking in 
its dim light the solution of her confused 
thoughts. She thought of making the Com- 
mander feel that he. did not know how to 
make a proper appraisal of what was going 
on around him, that he was unaware of 
many things which, as a top state function- 
ary, he should know. 

“I see no immediate danger of Meroujan 
joining forces with those Caucasian moun- 
taineers and the Albanian bandits, not at 
least for the present, Mushegh,” she said 
with a proud raise of her head, and look- 
ing him straight in the eye. “I have other 
information which apparently are unknown 
to you. The affairs in Persia are bad. I 
have information from Ctesiphon that the 
reason for Sapor’s hasty retreat from our 
country was the imminent invasion of the 
Koushans who again have started to harrass 
the north-eastern provinces of Persia. It 
is not an easy thing to restrain the Kov- 


“If Meroujan dares to take | 
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shans so soon; they will keep Sapor busy 
for quite some time. Meanwhile, we can 
take advantage of the situation. If Sapor 
will march against the Koushans, he will 
need the help of the Albanians and the 
Leks. That has been the case every time 
he has marched against the Koushans.” 

The Mamikonian prince, although de- 
lighted with the Queen’s political informa- 
tion, as well as her good judgment in re- 
gard to current events as the circumstances 
required, nevertheless her subtle reference 
to his ignorance of what was going on in 
Persia drew a smile from his face which he 
instantly concealed. 

“Who brought you that information from 
Ctesiphon, Madame?” he asked with uni- 
que curiosity. 

“Drastamat, our loyal eunuch. I think 
you know him. I have a letter from him.” 

“When did you receive that letter?” 

“It is three days now.” 

“I have known all that, with all the de- 
tails from Persia, long before you did, 
Madame. You are mistaken when you 
think that I don’t know what is going on 
around us. Read this letter,” and the Com- 
mander drew out a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to the Queen. The Queen 
began to read the letter avidly. 

The letter was written by Manuel Mami- 
konian, the Commander’s own brother who 
was the commander of the Armenian cav- 
alry in Sapor’s army. Manuel wrote to 
Mushegh that he too was concerned with 
Sapor’s invasion of Armenia and had been 
thinking day and night to find a means of 
stopping him. Finally, after long labors, 
he had succeeded through the medium of 
trusted agents in inciting the king of the 
Koushans against the Persians, making him 
understand that, while Sapor was busy with 
the Armenians and his land was left de- 
fenseless, this was the time to strike. The 
Koushans had begun to invade the north- 
eastern provinces of Persia. Hearing it, 


Sapor had left Armenia and hastened 
against the Koushans, and he, Manuel, 
would join Sapor with his Armenian 
cavalry. His presence in the Persian army 
would enable him to advise the enemy 
periodically about the weak points of the 
Persian army and to maneuver matters m 
such a way as to insure the defeat of the 
Persian army in all the battles. He hoped 
that he would be able to bring about the 
massacre of Sapor’s armies in the steppes of 
Khorasan, and perhaps insure the capture 
of Sapor himself. At the end of his letter 
he added that he would do his utmost to 
prolong the war, keep Sapor busy, and thus 
give Armenia time enough to set her affairs 
in order. Then he thanked his brother, 
Mushegh, saying: 

“The sufferings of the Armenians, dear 
brother, were as painful to me as they were 
to you. I commend your sagacity, and at 
once your farsightedness in giving me that 
advice. No other purposeful means could 
have been discovered to counteract Sapor’s 
activity, at least for the time being, and 
withdraw him from our land, than the one 
we have adopted, which is sure to take up 
all his time and occupy his forces. I thank 
you, Mushegh. The idea was all yours.” 

“Then you were the one who suggested 
the idea to Manuel?” the Queen asked, af- 
ter reading the letter. 

“Yes, I gave him the idea,” the Comman- 
der replied in a low voice. 

“When?” 

“The moment Sapor set foot on our land 
with his forces.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me of this until to- 
day?” 

“You know, Madame, that is not my habit 
to talk about things which I have not al- 
ready accomplished. I was waiting to see 
what would be the result of my concep- 
tion.” 

“The result is incomparably beautiful, 
Mushegh,” replied the Queen, her sad face 
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lit with boundless joy. “A better useful re- 
sult could hardly be required. Both you, 
and your brother Manuel's efforts, Mus- 
hegh, are worthy of all praise.” 


The Commander bowed his head modest- 
ly. He was not looking at the woman whose 
heart was.overflowing at the moment with 
happiness. She had been unfortunate as a 
wife, and as a mother. They had taken her 
son, when still a child, as a hostage to the 
court of Byzantium. And now she consid- 
ered herself fortunate as a Queen, as the 
ruler and the master of a land which had 
gone through much suffering, and whose 
imminent deliverance made her happy. 


“I consider myself perfectly comforted 
now, dear Mushegh,” she turned to the 
Commander deeply touched. “I believe 
now that the Land of Armenia is not for- 
saken. Fortunate is the land that gives 
birth to sons like you. I regard this vic- 
tory of yours, dear Mushegh, as even sup- 
erior to the brilliant triumph which you 
won near the walls of Ctesiphon. The lat- 
ter was the triumph of the sword and the 
arm, what you have accomplished now is 
the victory of the mind and strategic genius. 
Without the use of arms, you forced the 
savage enemy out of our land, by confront- 
ing him with another enemy. And we must 
profit by his absence, we must hurry and set 
our affairs in order. All the circumstances 
are in wonderful accord with one another, 
and I see the hand of the Almighty in all 
this. At the same time, when Sapor in 
Persia is busy with the Koushans, in the 
Byzantine Empire the accursed Valerian is 
dead. We are rid of two enemies with one 
stroke. Even better, Valerian has been 
replaced by our friend Theodosius, a man 
with whom we can conclude any sort of 
friendly agreement. I repeat, dear Mus- 
hegh, we must profit from all these auspic- 
ious circumstances. Each moment is pre- 
cious for us. You must go to Byzantium, 


you must try to go there as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The Commander was still deep in 
thought, his head bowed low. The Queen 
continued: 

“You must go and bring back my son. 
Just now all my princes are in a doubtful 
state. Some have fled in various directions 
out of their fear; some have gone over to 
the Persians; and the remainder are vacil- 
lating in doubt. We need a unifying head 
who will weld them all into one body, and 
that head must be my son. Prepare your- 
self, dear Mushegh, and set out without de- 
lay. I will write the Emperor's letter with 
my own hand. I will also write letters to 
my father and to Nerses. I am hopeful 
that our beloved High Priest, who has suf- 
fered so much for the sake of his King and 
Fatherland, shall have returned from his 
exile by this time. I will open the royal 
treasury and will select most precious gifts 
for the new Emperor. You yourself shall 
select your entourage from our princes and 
dignitaries. I have no doubt that you shall 
be accorded a royal welcome in Byzantium. 
Theodosius personally knows both you and 
your late father of blessed memory. He 
has often heard of your exploits against the 
Persians and has often been overjoyed by 
you.” 

“I am ready, my Queen,” the Commander 
replied with deep willingness, “and am 
hopeful that the Lord will help me to carry 
out your ardent wishes which are the 
wishes of us all. However, I cannot con- 
ceal from you, Madame, that I have not yet 
arrived at a definite conclusion as to the 
reaction and future attitude of Meroujan, 
even after the changes which have been 
brought about both in Persia and the By- 
zantine Empire.” 

“I am of the opinion that we should scrap 
Meroujan as negligible, because, as long as 
we hold Vormizdoukht, he is altogether 
subdued and appears perfectly under con- 
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A few days ago his messengers came 


trol. 
» to see me with an offer that, if we delivered 
» Vormizdoukht to him, he would be willing 


to disarm and come to my foot, begging 


forgiveness for his crimes. Meanwhile he 
threatened, that if we did not deliver her, 
he would hang from the turrets of his 
strongholds all the wives and daughters of 
our princes now being held by Persian gar- 
risons. Naturally, I trusted neither his con- 
trition nor promises and sent him word 
that if he as much as touched a hair of a 
single captive in his hands, he would see 
the hanged body of Vormizdoukht from the 
walls of Artagers. The messengers heard 
my words and departed. Since then Mer- 
oujan has been silent.” 

“Yet his silence is even more deadly than 
activity.” 

“We will leave that to the dispensation 
of God, dear Mushegh. We must think now 
about your journey which is the most press- 
ing of all our worries.” 

It is true that the general setting was 
quite favorable for the Armenians. The 
Byzantine throne had been filled by an Em- 
peror who was a friend of the Armenians, 
and with whom it was possible to conclude 
all sort of favorable agreements. Whereas, 
the Persian King had been inveigled into 
new wars which could keep him away from 
Armenia for a long time. On the other 
hand there was Meroujan, the native snake 
which had laid a nest in the heart of Ar- 
menia, whose head should be crushed if 
the peace were to be restored. It was 
this which worried Mushegh most of all. 

After his victory at Ctesiphon, it had 
been his intention to march against Merou- 
jan, and he had been engrossed with his 
plans for this invasion when suddenly the 
Queen asked him to proceed to Byzantium. 
It was exceedingly difficult for him to leave 
the country, leaving the enemy behind him. 
Meroujan was not the type which is easily 
discouraged. The Commander had great 
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respect both for his courage and fortitude 
of mind. He could find no one to counter- 
balance him in his absence. True, many of 
the Armenian princes were both brave and 
devoted warriors, but none of them com- 
pared with the military genius of the Prince 
of Artzrouni. 

He regarded Samuel as altogether too un- 
tried and untested. He cherished a great 
affection for that fiery youth as a noble and 
tender-hearted hero whose fiery valor was 
tempered by a delicate and sensitive nature. 
He might have made a good captain, but 
not a good general. And he trusted no 
one else. Who was going to defend the 
country? Who was going to fight against 
the internal enemy? 

The Queen was volunteering to assume 
all these burdens during his absence. But 
how could he trust this passionate woman 
in whom all qualities functioned in ex- 
tremes. Her megalomania and extreme 
self-confidence might ruin many things. 
Still, he was not entirely opposed to the 
idea of going to Byzantium, but wanted to 
go there after he had cleared the country 
of the enemy, in order to prevent fresh 
complications when the Crown Prince re- 
turned. And in his opinion these disturb- 
ances would continue to plague the land 
as long as Meroujan was alive, because the 
King of Kings of Persia had promised him 
the Armenian throne. 

It was amid these doubts and apprehen- 
sions that the Commander reluctantly as- 
sented to the Queen’s proposal. He rose to 
his feet. Supremely content, the Queen 
held out to him her hand. The Commander 
held the extended hand in his, pressed it 
to his lips, then took it to his forehead. 
That was a great honor on the part of the 
Queen to her faithful and devoted Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“Will you come to see me in the morn- 
ing?” she asked affectionately. 

“I will, my Queen,” the Commander re- 
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plied. “We have not exhausted our con- 
versation yet.” 

“There still remain the arangements for 
your trip. We will talk about it in the morn- 
ing.” 

Bowing low, the Commander took his 
leave. The Court servants led him to the 
door of the royal mansion where his horse 
and servants were waiting for him. He 
mounted his horse, and escorted by his ser- 
vants proceeded to his quarters. Two lamps 
illuminated the path as he silently wended 
his way through the rugged streets of the 
fort wrapped in the deep darkness of the 
night. There was no one in sight except 
the guards who now and then passed him 
by in companies, saluted him with raised 
spears, and went their way. 

As Commander-in-chief and trustee of 
the country’s safety, he was devoted to the 
land of Armenia with all the might of his 
soul. At the same time he was the tender 
father of his family. His beloved wife and 
children were at the Fort of Artagers. To 
whose care could he trust them, at a time 


when Artagers was resting on a boiling 
volcano, likely to erupt any moment? That 
fort was the shelter of hundreds of princely 
families. The Queen herself relied on that 
fort. The future looked dark to him, and 
his sensitive heart was being stormed like- 
wise by dark doubts. It was amid these 
worrying thoughts when he reached his 
quarters, dismounted from his horse, and 
entered in. He was met by his wife who 
had been waiting for him anxiously. 


“Why are you so late?” she asked, rush- 
ing to him joyfully. 

“You know, my dear, when a man falls 
into the hands of the Pharantzem, he can- 


not get out so easily,” he replied embracing 
her. 


The lady smiled. 

Two days later, with elaborate prepara- 
tions, and accompanied by an impressive 
retinue of aides, the Commander departed 
to Byzantium. He accepted the Queen’s 
proposal and went. But the Queen paid 
dearly afterwards for his departure. 





CHAPTER XII 
Father Mardpet 


And it came to pass that after the fourteenth month of 
God’s adversities which bad afflicted the fort, death fell on the 
inmates of the fort, for the scourge of God overwhelmed them. 
In @ trice. one hundred men in one place, two hundred in 
another, and as many as five hundred perished. Then, in less 
than a month, they all died, eleven thousand men, and fwe 
thousand women. Howbeit the Lady Pharantzem, together 
with ber two handmaids survived the pestilence. Whenat, 
the Eunuch Father Mardpet secretly entered the fort and 
greatly antagonized the Lady and fled as secretly. And the 
Persian soldiers came and captured the Lady and brought ber 
down from the fort. They ascended the fort and seized the 
treasures of the King of the Armenians which were bidden 
in the fort. For nine days and nine nights they looted the 
Fort of Artagers, and together with the Lady, carried the loot 
to Persia. —FAUSTUS 


After the departure of Mushegh Mami- Queen dismissed the princes, the governors, 
konian to the Court of the Byzantium, the and the military commanders of the forts to 
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proceed to the defense of their respective 
lands, reserving to herself only the court 
guard which consisted of the nobility and 
her police force. Sahak Parthev, Mesrop 
of Taron, and Ashkhen, the daughter of 
the Rushtounis, together with her mountain 
braves, left the fort. The Commander 
moved his family to the Mamikonian castle 
of Yerakhan which was located in the thick 
mountains of the land of Tays. 

It was not long before the Commander's 
fears were justified. Meroujan Artzrouni 
at the head of the Persian troops besieged 
the Fort of Artagers. At first, the Queen 
was so scornful of the siege that whenever 
Meroujan’s messengers appeared with offers 
of abandoning the siege if she only deliv- 
ered Vormizdoukht, she repelled the offer 
indignantly. Infuriated, Meroujan inten- 
sified the siege, cut off the communications, 
and tried to force the surrender by starv- 
ing the fort. But the fort stood firm on its 
impregnable rocks, defying the threats of 
the enemy. 

While Meroujan daily was intensifying 
the siege, Vahan Mamikonian on the other 
hand, with the Persian troops under his 
command had closed up all the roads in 
order to prevent the Armenian princes from 
hastening to the aid of the besieged. And 
yet, the Queen would not even expect any 
help from outside. She was only waiting 
for the arrival of her son Pap. She could 
perhaps hold the fort for one, two, or sev- 
eral months, until her son arrived with the 
Roman legions. 

Affairs in Byzantium, however, were 
moving slowly. When the Armenian mes- 
sengers arrived, the Emperor was not in his 
capital. He was busy with his war with 
the Goths. The Gothic war was a tragic 
legacy which had been left him by his pre- 
decessor Valerian. In the last days of Val- 
erian the savage Gothic hordes had emerg- 
ed from their mountain recesses, and had 
flooded the spacious provinces of the Em- 


pire, having reached the walls of Byzan- 
tium. Valerian fought them bravely, and 
bravely fell. Wounded on the battlefield, 
they had taken him to a peasant’s hut, but 
the enemy had burnt the hut, together with 
the hapless Emperor. 

After his death, at Sirmion, when Theo- 
dosius received the imperial purple from 
the hand of Gratianus, the new Emperor 
was confronted with a difficult task: first 
to clean the land from the semisavage 
Goths, and then to proceed to Byzantium 
to inherit his throne. It took him nine 
months to liquidate the Goths, and all this 
time the Armenian messengers were wait- 
ing for his return. 

Despite the fact that Mushegh Mami- 
konian and his retinue had been tendered 
by Theodosius a stately welcome, neverthe- 
less their petition was unheeded for some 
time because the Emperor, so busy with 
his internal problems, had no time for for- 
eign politics, especially the Armenian ques- 
tion which undoubtedly would involve him 
in a new war with Persia. That was the 
reason why he always procrastinated the 
work of the Armenian delegation. 

His predecessor, Valerian the persecutor, 
among other things had bequeathed to him 
the religious problems which at the time 
had kept the entire Roman Empire in a 
state of constant agitation. Theodosius had 
to restore the freedom of all those high 
ranking ecclesiasticals who had been exiled 
by Valerian and had to fight off numerous 
religious cults which had prospered under 
Valerian’s protection. Incessant meetings 
were held in the capital which the Emperor 
himself sometimes personally attended. 

And while in the Byzantine capital peo- 
ple were busy with futile religious con- 
troversies, over there in Armenia Meroujan 
was putting the pressure on the siege of 
Artagers. The Queen of Armenia, on the 
other hand, was anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of her son and the Roman legions. In 
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compliance with the Emperor’s promises, 
messengers from Byzantium, having made 
their entry through secret passages of the 
fort, presented themselves to the Queen, 
always bringing with them the same news 
and the same assurances — “Be patient, a 
little longer, hold out a little longer and 
your son will come with Roman legions.” 
And the Queen kept waiting anxiously and 
kept resisting. So waited the multitude 
which was with her. She waited for fully 
thirteen months and resisted for thirteen 
months. Neither the ferocity of Meroujan 
nor the savagery of the Persian army could 
make a dent on the inaccessible fortifica- 
tions of Artagers. But the scourge of 
heaven accomplished what the Persian 
army had been unable to accomplish. 


In the fourteenth month « new and a 
more terrible enemy made its appearance 
with which no one could fight. It was the 
terrible pestilence which slaughtered the 
besieged relentlessly. Each day it took a 
toll of several hundred lives. At one time, 
when the Queen was at dinner, five hun- 
dred of her guests died. The peril of death 
disrupted the order of the fort. Every one 
was thinking about his own life. At the 
start of the pestilence although the Queen 
had announced that any one who wished 
to leave was free to do so, no one had want- 
ed to separate from her. They all had 
vowed to stay with her and die at her feet. 
There were many secret passages under- 
neath the fort if any one wished to escape 
but no one took advantage of them. The 
desire of self-sacrifice among the remaining 
multitude which had remained loyal to 
their beloved Queen was more intense than 
the ferocity of the pestilence. They had 
no time to bury the dead. Often, when 
engaged in burying the dead, living men 
collapsed near the corpses. Everyone dug 
his own grave beforehand. Everyone 
realized that tomorrow, or the next moment 
it would be his turn. 
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Nevertheless, the besiegers outside did 
not know what was going on inside. The 
besieged were dying, were preparing to die, 
and at the same time were fighting against 
the enemy. 


Almost simultaneously, there started the 
famine which was even worse than the pes- 
tilence. The famine made the defenders 
forget the terrors of the pestilence. It was 
easy to die, but it was difficult for a living 
man to fight against hunger. The thirteen 
months of the siege had drained the stored 
up food supply. In the fourteenth month 
there was nothing left to eat. There was 
not a single dog left in the fort, not a cat, 
or a four-footed animal. All had been eaten 
up. The wives of the nobility dragged the 
millstones and grinding the bones distri- 
buted it among the famished. The Queen 
herself, with her own hands, made soup 
of the leather shoes and moccasins and 
served it to the hungry. These too were 
all gone. Gone were the climbing moss 
on the rocks of the fort which accelerated 
the death, rather than satisfying the hunger. 
The crisis reached such a stage that even 
some, in their madness, ate their own chil- 


dren. 


Throughout all these terrors, when every 
human spiritual and mental power is shat- 
tered, when man becomes small and no- 
thingness before the enormity of the catas- 
trophe, only the Queen remained unshaken. 
Until her last soldier was lost she preserved 
her spiritual fortitude and kept the doors 
of the fort closed against the enemy. She 
had entered the fort with eleven thousand 
armed men and five thousand women of the 
nobility. All were dead, a sacrifice to the 
defense of the Fatherland. Only the Queen, 
two young maids, the Lady Vormiztoukht 
were alive. For thirteen months they had 
been without danger. Only in the four- 
teenth month the famine and the pestilence 
made their appearance. And in one month 
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they destroyed everything. That one month 
took a toll of seventeen thousand. 

It was the last day of the fourteenth 
month, — the last fateful day. The Queen 
was still waiting for her son. But the son 
did not come, he was late. For a long time 
she had had no news from Byzantium. 
What was happening there? What was the 
cause of her son’s delay? Of this she knew 
nothing. Could it be that the enemy had 
so tightened the chain around the fort that 
no one could approach it, no one could 
bring some news? What were the princes 
doing? Why didn’t they come to her help, 
repel the enemy, and break his iron chain? 
It seemed they thought there were left 
enough defenders to defend the fort with- 
out any outside aid. It seemed they did 
not know the plight of the fort. 

To tell the truth, they did know. 

Amid these sad meditations, she got up 
and started to pace the empty room. That 
was the first night that the emptiness of 
the deserted mansion, like a dreadful 
dragon, had opened its wide jaws and 
threatened to swallow her. She let her gaze 
fall on her surreundings with a distinct 
sense of terror, not daring to raise her head. 
It seemed to her the ghosts of the thousands 
of corpses fallen in the streets of the fort 
were strolling around her, whispering, 
grumbling, and showering her with their 
curses. Terrified, she clamped her two 
hands on here eyes, and could scarcely ap- 
proach the sofa. She slumped on the sofa 
to rest her tired body. For a long time she 
suffered there in deep agony. Her consci- 
ence was not at rest. And the more she re- 
flected on the warnings of her wise and far- 
sighted Commander before he had left for 
Byzantium, the more she was conscience- 
stricken that, as a miserable guilty sinner, 
and through her incurable stubborness, she 
had been the cause of so many victims. 

She buried her eyes in her hands and 
fell on the sofa face down. Hot tears were 
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flowing down her cheeks, for a long time 
the fire of contrition kept consuming her 
heart. 

At that moment the door slowly moved 
and the demon who was hidden in the ante- 
chamber entered. He cast a very bitter 
and threatening look at the suffering wo- 
man, then crossed to a corner of the room, 
and again became wrapped in a somber 
frown. He kept staring at her, and his black 
lips kept moving gloatingly. To what a pass 
had this proud arrogant woman come, for 
whom there were no tears! Was this the 
mighty and ambitious woman who had 
dominated not only her princes but even 
her husband king? How she had fallen, 
deserted now, in despair, abandoned in the 
emptiness of her magnificent mansion, sur- 
rounded by grief and suffering, and totally 
deprived of all defense! 

“This cannot keep up for long,” she said, 
raising her head and wiping her eyes. 
“Sooner or later the enemy will find out the 
emptiness of my fort. Meroujan’s savagery 
will know no bounds then. I am not afraid 
of death. But with my death a great task 
will come to an end, for the sake of which 
I have worked so long.” 

Her voice dropped, she lowered her bea- 
utiful head, and clasping her two hands, 
she remained in deep, silent agitation for 
some moments. In the corner, the hidden 
demon stood erect and motionless watching 
his victim with vengeful eyes. 

“When King Sapor invited my husband 
to Ctesiphon,” she continued, “and kept 
him there as an honorable guest, he sent 
a similar invitation to me. But I, preceiv- 
ing the evil intentions of the perfidious 
Persian, refused to accepted the invitation 
and did not go. I thought if he incarcer- 
ated my husband in Ctesiphon, at least I 
could remain behind to defend the country. 
I was not mistaken in my premonition. He 
exiled my husband in the depth of the Kou- 
zistan and sent Meroujan Artzrouni to 
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seize me. God saved me and I fought the 
enemy bravely. And now? Now they will 
take me to Sapor in chains and the wicked 
Persian will wreak his vengeance upon me.” 

Again she fell silent, again she became 
immersed in her grief. 

“I don’t care about all that. Let me die, 
let me perish, just so Armenia remains,” she 
exclaimed mournfully. “And yet I see the 
irreparable loss of my fatherland. Her 
mournful future is before me. Akh, if only 
help could come from somewhere! If only 
my son were here soon!” 

“Don’t bank on that,” came the voice of 
the hidden demon through the shadows. 

The Queen raised her head terrified and 
looked around her. The unexpected voice 
frightened her, — an ominous voice which 
came from heaven, it seemed. For a long 
time she searched the room with her eyes 
but saw nothing. She was afraid. She 
tried to call her maids but her voice would 
not obey her. 

“Who is that? Who is here?” she asked 
finally. 

The nocturnal visitor stalked out of his 
ambush and silently tood before her. The 
Queen eyed him and trembled bodily. It 
seemed she was dreaming, or what she 
saw was a devil in the form of a man. But 
once she recognized him, anger dispelled 
her terror. 

“Is that you, Dlak?” she asked. 

“Yes, it is I, Madame,” he replied, com- 
ing closer. 

“Where did you come from? Why did 
you come?” she shouted angrily. 

“All the secret passages of the fort are 
known to me, Madame,” the visitor replied 
in a firm tone. “As to why I came, be pati- 
ent a little, Madame, and I will tell you.” 

“Begone from here. I have always hated 
you, and whenever I saw your abominable 
face I always loathed it. And now even 
more so.” 

The visitor started to laugh scornfully. 
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“Begone, I say, otherwise. . . . 

The Queen’s angry eyes searched the 
room. 

“What are you looking for, Madame? It 
seems you are going to call your armed 
guards. It seems you want to call the 
bloody band of your executioners. They 
no longer exist. I saw their corpses outside. 
As to your two maids, Madame, they are 
asleep in the adjoining room.” 

“Insolent! 
adversity!” 

“No, Madame, God has sent me to you.” 

“Begone, I say.” 

“Don’t be disturbed, Madame, I will be- 
gone presently.” 

His coldness was even more insulting 
than his audacity. This man was Father 
Mardpet, one of the highest dignitaries of 
King Arshak who was vested with several 
high ranking positions. As a eunuch, he 
was the Chief of eunuchs of the King’s wo- 
men. As a trustee of the land he was called 
the King’s “Father”, kept the King as his 
adopted son, supervised over his affairs and 
his will, and at the same time he was Palace 
Governor and Superintendent. All the 
Court and the courtiers were under his 
direct supervision. As a high nobleman, 
he was Lord and Prince of the wealthy 
Mardppetakan Family. As a military, he 
had charge of the garrison on the border 
of Azerbaijan. In short, he was so influen- 
tial in the State, and wielded such a power 
that not only the princes feared him, but at 
times he even forced the hand of the King. 
His power was hereditary. Father Mard- 
pet was always elected from the Mardpet 
family, although there were exceptions. 

King Arshak put the pressure on him 
and tried to restrict his prerogatives. It 
was this that had incurred his enmity not 
only against his person, but against the en- 
tire royal dynasty. He had nurtured this 
hatred in his heart for a long time, and had 
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been biding his time to give vent to it. That 
time had come. 

His predecessor had been killed by Sha- 
yasp Artzrouni, Meroujan’s father, for his 
audacity. But he, to give vent to his hatred 
of King Arshak, had become an accomplice 
of Meroujan and the favorite of King Sapor. 

It was this traitor who was confronting 
Pharantzem, King Arshak’s wife. Under 
the dim-light, his monstrous face stood out 
in bold relief. When he was a child, the 
small pox had ravaged his face, had dis- 
figured his nose, -his black lips, and left 
deep traces on his faces. 

The Queen was still seated on the sofa, 
profoundly disturbed, her head bent low, 
and avoiding his gaze. His unexpected ap- 
pearance made it apparent that he had not 
come with good intentions. As to Mard- 
pet’s ghastly face which at first was expres- 
sive of mockery of the Queen’s plight, 
became increasingly haughty and ferocious 
at the Queen’s biting rebukes. However, 
he suppressed his anger, and opening his 
wide mouth, he said: 

“Father Mardpet has important things to 
say. Let the Lady of the Armenians leave 
her beautiful thoughts alone for a moment 
and be kind enough to listen.” 

The Queen raised her head and with pro- 
found disgust again admonished: 

“I would be grateful to you, Father Mard- 
pet, if you would leave me ‘alone. You 
have already achieved your aim. Like a 
thief, you entered my fort and did your 
spying. Now you may go and do your be- 
traying. Betray me and the fort. I am 
ready.” 

“To leave you alone? Do you still expect 
to be left alone? No, Madame, there will 
be no rest for you. Yes, it would be won- 
derful to rest with the thousands of corpses, 
those victims of your folly, who entered 
this fort with you. And now you seek rest 
with your two maids. Do you know, 
Madame, what is going on around you?” 


“I know,” the Queen replied. 

“No, you don’t know it all. Listen, 
Madame, I will tell you many new things. 
Meroujan is working wonders just now. 
You took away Vormiztoukht from him, 
look at how many he took away from you. 
He entered the City of Van, ruined the city, 
and took 18,000 Armenian and 5,000 Jew- 
ish prisoners.” 

“He did not spare his own people,” the 
Queen interrupted. 

“Yes, he did not spare them, especially 
because of their insult when Prince Garegin 
of the Rushtounis attacked him. From Van 
he crossed to the City of Zarishat and took 
10,000 Armenian and 15,000 Jewish prison- 
ers. From there he went to Zarehavan of 
Bagrevand and took another 5,000 Armen- 
ian and 8,000 Jewish prisoners. Then he 
went to Yervandashat and took another 20,- 
000 Armenian and 30,000 Jewish prisoners. 
From there he went to Vagharshapat 
where he took 19,000 Armenian prisoners, 
massacred the men, and spared only the 
women and children. Then he went to Ar- 
tashat and took another 40,000 Armenian 
and 9,000 Jewish prisoners. Then he went 
to Nakhitchevan and took another 2,000 Ar- 
menian and 16,000 Jewish prisoners. Do 
you see, Madame, how many he took for 
one Vormiztoukht? 

“Where did he take them?” the Queen 
asked horrified. 

“A part of them are assembled on the 
right bank of Yeraskh (Arax) River, op- 
posite Artashat, but the greater part are 
near Nakhitchevan. They are waiting for 
you, Madame, because it is Meroujan’s wish 
to take you to the interior of Persia together 
with your people.” 

“And does that make you happy, scoun- 
drel? Is that the way you return all those 
favors which my King-husband showered 
upon you be elevating you to your present 
high rank from your obscurity? Ingratel 
In the hour of your country’s peril, instead 
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of defending it, you have clasped the hand 
of the enemy. The King’s house, his family 
were in your trust. If you had a spark of 
nobility in you you would have wagered 
your life on the King’s fortunes, but now 
you exult over the captivity of that house. 
And as if that were not enough, you have 
come to insult me, and insult your benefac- 
tors, the Arshakounis. Yes, they are to be 
blamed for having exalted such a base 
creature like you.” 

“That was my right, Madame, it was in- 
heritance bequeathed to me from my an- 
cestors,” he replied coldly. “Who can des- 
troy the dynasty of the Mardpets?” 

“My King-husband.” 

“Yes, he tried to, he tried to destroy all 
the princes, but himself was destroyed. But 
be that: as it may. I do not conceal, 
Madame, my hatred of the Arshakounis. 
I do not conceal my joy that at last you 
have been punished. All this is the result 
of your stubbornness, Madame. If you 
had proceeded to Persia the first time Sapor 
invited you, if you had surrendered to him 
when he besieged this fort, none of those 
things would have happened. They would 
have taken you to Persia, confined you in 
the Fortress of Anoush with your husband, 
and everything would have been over.” 

“Do you think that by that you can end 
the kingdom of the Arshakounis, Father 
Mardpet?” the Queen asked with deep 
emotion. 

“Yes, Madame. And it must end. The 
cup of God’s vengeance is full and must 
overflow.” 

At the last words the Queen was furious. 
Her eyes were filled with indignation as 
she threatened the traitor in a withering 
voice: 

“Don't let that make you happy, you 
scum of the earth, and don’t let your abomi- 
able accomplices rejoice over the thought. 
Meroujan may destroy a few of my cities 
and take the inhabitants to Persia, but Ar- 


menia will not be empty by that much, 
Neither can he destroy the kingdom of the 
Arshakounis by forcing me to join the fate 
of my husband. I am ready. Go, tell them, 
Let them come and capture me. I am 
afraid of neither the death or the exile, 
But the Crown Prince of Arshakounis, my 
son, will surely come, yes, he will come 
from Byzantium, and will take his revenge 
on the traitors of his father and mother.” 
The trace of an ironic smile flitted 
the Mardpet’s face. 
“Don’t let those futile hapes comfort you, 
Madame,” he said, shaking his head ironic- 
ally. “It is the fiery blood of the Siunis and 
the incontrollable arrogance of the Mami- 
konians in you which is speaking. Listen, 
Madame, your unpardonable sins will never 
permit you to be the saviors of Armenia, 
nor will it ever permit the restoration of the 
Arshakouni dynasty. I repeat, the cup of 
God’s vengeance is full and must flow over. 
God is demanding of you the blood of 
countless victims which you have spilt. I 
am not a stranger, I am familiar with all 
the crimes which were committed in your 
court. I was watching it all the time and 
was filled with revenge, but I held my 
tongue because I was afraid of your hus- 
band. You yourself, Madame, won your 
queenship by blood. I can still see the life- 
les body of hapless Olympia whom you had 
murdered. You seized the queenly crown 
over her dead body. How many such un- 
fortunates have been sacrificed to your evil 
passion and wicked ambition! You took 
refuge in this fort, Madame, hoping this 
fort would save you. But you have seen 
God’s scourge. Him whom the enemy's 
sword could not destroy, — that multitude 
which fought so bravely against the enemy, 
yes, God’s famine and scourge destroyed 
that multitude. Was it this fort which was 
to have protected you, Madame? Remem- 
ber, to whom that fort belongs. Each stone 
of that fort is dyed in the blood of the 
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hapless Kamsarakans whom your husband 
slaughtered and basely confiscated their 
family fortune. Their souls are crying out 
before God’s justice to this day.” 

And he continued to recount, one by one, 
all the crimes of the Queen and her hus- 
band. 

“These are the virtues of the Arshakou- 
nis,” he commented cuttingly. “That im- 
moral house must surely be destroyed. Only 
then shall Armenia find peace and rest.” 

“Under the yoke of the Persian?” 

“Yes, under the Persian’s yoke which is 
lighter than the insufferable tyranny of 
the Arshakounis.” 

“Away with you, you unspeakable crea- 
ture,” the Queen shrieked, jumping from 
her seat. “If the King and the Queen have 
shed blood, it is no crime, the gods too 
destroy men. They do it for the good of 
man. They purge the evil from among the 
good.” 

Her proud ringing voice brought in the 
two maids, Shoushanik and Hasmick, who, 
like twin flaming angels, rushed in with 
drawn bow and arrow. 

“Order us, Madame, to strike down this 
scoundrel,” they cried. 

Father Mardpet regarded the two inno- 
cent creatures with a smile and left the 
room. 

o a ? 

Dawn had just broken, filling the air 
with the warble of the gay birds. But there 
was another kind of noise outside, — a con- 
fused and terrible sound. It was the sound 
of drums and blaring trumpets near the 
walls. The Queen heard the ominous sounds 
and rose from her seat. After the departure 
of Father Mardpet she was sleepless all 
night. She remained immersed in her sad 
meditations, as if waiting for the blow to 
fall. The hour of her bitter downfall was 
at hand. 

And yet, she was prepared for this mo- 
ment. Her heart was calm, and her consci- 


ence clear. She had fought for her country 
as much as she could. The rest she re- 
linquished to the care of Providence. With 
quiet steady steps she crossed to the corner 
of the room and knelt down. Turning her 
tearful eyes to heaven, her hands clasped 
on her breast, she remained there in deep, 
silent ecstacy for a long time. She was pray- 
ing, praying like one who is doomed to die, 
desirous of speaking with God in the last 
moments of life, begging His mercy. 

The prayer refreshed her, cooled her in- 
flamed heart. She wiped her tears and rose 
to her feet. She cast a last sad glance at 
her magnificent private chamber, looking 
over the beautiful objects which in a few 
moments would be looted by the Persian 
soldiers. 

She crossed to her bedroom where the 
Lady Vormiztoukht was sleeping. She ap- 
proached her bed but was reluctant to dis- 
turb that gentle lady’s sweet sleep. Thus, 
she kept gazing at her silently. She remem- 
bered the conversation she had had with 
her during the night and she felt glad over 
it. Due to the heat in the room, the light 
blanket was thrown aside slightly, showing 
her luxurious breast, and that beautiful 
face which was caressed by the light curls 
of her lovely tresses. She hovered over her 
and kissed her red cheeks. The younglady 
did not awaken. She kept standing over 
her and gazing at her. But a dark emotion 
suddenly began to churn her tranquil 
heart. Her big eyes were suddenly inflam- 
ed and her calm face quivered with inex- 
pressible convulsions. She took her trem- 
bling hand to her burning forehead, leaned 
against the wall to prevent herself from 
falling. She remained in this position for 
some moments. Her fury was slowly mount- 
ing and her heart pounded fiercely. “She 
must never fall into the hands of that crimi- 
nal man,” she murmured, moving closer to 
the bed . But suddenly she turned back in 
horror and again leaned against the wall. 
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“No, no,” she thought, after long hesita- 
tion, “I shall keep my hands clean of that 
blood. Yes, I had vowed that the moment 
Meroujan set foot on the threshold of the 
fort, he would see before him the hanged 
body of his beloved girl. But wherein is 
this innocent girl guilty? No, I will let her 
live so she can torture Meroujan. There is 
no punishment so bitter and so cruel than 
when Meroujan, who for the love of this 
beautiful girl waded through so many 
crimes, suddenly finds himself deceived in 
his love, when Vormiztoukht begins to hate 
him and rejects his love. She promised 
me that, and I am convinced she will fulfill 
her promise.” 

She came closer and awakened the girl. 

“I know why you awakened me so early, 
dear mother,” she said joyfully. “Last night 
we agreed that you and I would go hunt- 
ing.” 

She had not yet forgotten that conversa- 
tion. 

“No dear Vormiztoukht,” replied the 
Queen in a sad voice. “Today we shall be 
hunted. The hunters already are here, 
standing at the gate of the fort. Do you 
hear the sound of the trumpets?” 

“Yes I do,” the younglady replied, “what 
are these sounds?” 

“The enemy has learned that the fort is 
defenseless and has come to seize it.” 

“Is it Meroujan?” 

The younglady flew out of her bed like 
one gone mad and started to dress. She 
wanted to race to the gate of the fort just 
the way she was, her hair flying without 
dressing her head. But the Queen stopped 
her, asking: 

“Where are you going?” 

“That cursed Meroujan has come to seize 
the fort with the troops of my brother and 
my brother’s troops cannot disobey his sis- 
ter’s orders. I am going to command them.” 

“What are you going to command?” 

“You will see, mother.” 


Outside the fort the tumult was rising. 
The medley of voices were dinning the air. 
There were thousands of voices repeating, 
“Open the gates.’ ’ 

“I will not open the gates of my fort,” 
the Queen said scornfully. “They are not 
worthy of that honor. Let them break the 
gates.” 

She was still holding back the young- 
lady. “Your efforts will be in vain, dear 
Vormiztoukht,” she said, embracing her. 
“We will leave it to God’s will. What will 
be will be.” 

Soon the sun was up, illuminating the 
country with its bright rays. Just then the 
iron gates of the fort were broken and the 
mad rabble rushed in. With wild cries 
they headed straight for the royal mansion. 
Meroujan Artzrouni was leading the rabble 
triumphantly, accompanied by a Persian 
general. At that moment the Queen and 
Lady Vormiztoukht stepped into the magni- 
ficent hall of the mansion. 

“Come, let me kiss you, dear Vormiz- 
toukht,” the Queen said with the boundless 
sorrow . “The hour is come, and cruel fate 
will separate us forever.” 

The younglady flung herself into the 
Queen’s arms and sobbed: “No, we shall 
never separate. I will go wherever they 
take you.” 

The countless rooms of the mansion were 
filled with soldiers, looking for the Queen 
and the young lady. The entire palace rang 
with the medley of voices. As the clatter 
of footsteps in the antechamber signaled 
the final end, the Queen sat down on the 
sofa, while Lady Vormiztoukht took a seat 
beside her. Presently, Meroujan Artzrouni 
stepped in, accompanied by a Persian gen- 
eral and a company of aides. Meroujan 
was verily brimming over with joy. With 
supreme delight he strode near, and laying 
his sword at the foot of Lady Vormiztoukht, 
he addressed her: 

“All these were done for the sake of 
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your liberation, and for the sake of your 
love, dear Vormiztoukht. The Queen of 
Armenia made you a captive in her fort, 
but I have destroyed her fort, together with 
her army, to save you. I trust you shall 
ever cherish this sword which fought so 


_ devotedly for your honor and life.” 


The younglady’s big eyes blazed with 
anger. She said nothing, nor honored him 
by as much as looking at him. She pushed 


| the sword aside with her foot, and turning 


to the Persian general, asked, “What is your 


name?” 


“Alanaozan, your servant,” the general re- 
plied bowing low. 

“O Alanaozan, in the name of my brother, 
King of Kings, I command you to remove 
this man from here,” — she pointed to Mer- 
oujan loathingly. “He shall not dare to see 
my face. Have separate coaches for us. 
The Queen of Armenia and I will go to- 
gether to my brother in Ctesiphon.” 


The general, in sign of his obedience, 


again and again bowed his head. “The 
command of the majestic Lady of the Ar- 
yans,” he said with profound dignity, “shall 
be carried out according to her high 


wishes.” 


It seemed the entire mansion collapsed 
on the head of Meroujan, crushing him un- 
der the ruins. The blow was heavy and the 
wound incurable. He was so confounded, 
so far lost his dignity that he could not 
utter a word when the Persian general, who 
was his subordinate, seized him by the 
hand, and took him away from the hall. 

The Queen looked at him and pitied him. 

The next day, the Queen and Lady Vor- 
miztoukht, under the escort of Alanaozan, 
set out for Persia. 

Thereafter, for nine days and nights the 
Persian soldiers emptied the fort of King 
Arshak’s treasures. They also carried away 
the wealth of the multitude which had died 
of the pestilence and the famine. When 
through, they burned the beautiful Art- 


agers. 


BOOK Ill 
CHAPTER I 


The Morning of the Plain of Ararat 


It was morning — one of those glorious 
mornings of the Plain of Ararat. Under the 
rays of the sun the snow-capped Mount 
Ararat was suffused with a rosy glow, dazz- 
ling the eye. The royal diadem of Mount 
Arakatz was invisible. It was still wrap- 
ped in a snowy white mist, as like a blush- 
ing bride who covers her face with a trans- 
parent veil. The verdant plain below, 
sprinkled with morning pearls, was shim- 
mering with the iridescent colors of the 
rainbow. The gentle breeze was caress- 
ing the smiling flowers, green tufts of grass 
were rippling in the air, and the vast tran- 


quil expanse of the valley was swaying 
like a magnificent broken sea. 


It was a beautiful morning. 


Chirruping birds were flitting from bush 
to bush. Colorful butterflies, like colorful 
flowers, were strewn in the air. The white 
stork, his red legs stretch horizontally, was 
flapping his wide wings, darting toward 
the meadow blossoms of the Arax. The 
tame deer and the wild gazelle, having 
emerged from the royal forests of Khosrov, 
were frolicking in the neighboring mea- 
dows. 
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The only creature which was conspicuous 
by his absence was man. 

Each morning the rest of the hidden deni- 
zens of the forest had been disturbed by 
the silvery blare of the trumpet, the bark- 
ing of the hunting dogs, and the neighing 
of the prancing steeds. The enormous boar, 
terrified, would plunge himself into the 
thick of the dark bullrushes, and the thick- 
coated bear would scurry to his shelter. 
But this morning there were none, none of 
the princely youths whose cheery hunting 
chatter, enlivened the abode of the animals. 

Each morning the bird would warble its 
predawn melodies, accompanied by the 
song of the early tiller. How the sickle 
would shine, the air would resound with 
the humming of working hands, and the 
golden harvest, with its plentiful grain, 
would reward the labor of the toiling peas- 
ant. But this morning there was neither 
the plower nor the harvester. The ripened 
field had been left with only half of the 
harvest, and the irreplaceable plow had 
been abandoned near the half finished fur- 
row. 

Each morning, at the first call of the noly 
temple, the shepherd would waken. The 
melodious bleating of the sheep, the joyful 
chorus of the cattle would fill the grassy 
meadows with their delightful noise. But 
this morning there was no shepherd nor 
herds. The scattered lambs were wander- 
ing in the mountains and the valleys like 
orphans, as if in search of their shepherd. 

Each morning when the sun rose, its first 
rays would greet the labor of peasant girls, 
scattered in the vineyards, the gardens and 
the farms, in their red, yellow and blue 
dresses, like red, yellow and blue flowers. 
And their joy was shared by the warbling 
nightingale. But this morning there were 
none of those beautiful ornanments of the 
soil industry. The vineyards had been left 
uncared for, the farm had lost their beloved 
laborers. 
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The sun climbed high, and the more it 
climbed, the more the vast Valley of Ararat, 
like a huge censer, exuded its sweet incense, 
The entire valley was smouldering, being 
vaporized. The dew-bedecked vegetation 
was returning to heaven its own pearly 
drops. The villages, thickly sprawled on 
the vast plain, were smouldering, but that 
smoke was unlike the tranquil, blue smoke 
which rose each morning in winding curls 
from the dome-shaped rooftops of peasant 
huts. That smoke, like a thick fog, had 
smothered the villages, punctuated by 
flashes of fiery sparks through the dense 
thickness. 

The big cities, too, were in smoke, — 
Dvin, Artashat, Vagharshapat, and the 
Monastery of Edjmiatzin. The thick smoke 
had blackened the resplendent beauty of 
the Valley of Ararat. 

There was no one in sight. A vast, awe- 
some, desert solitude reigned all around. 
The cities were deserted, the villages were 
deserted, and so were the highways and 
the byways. What had happened? It seem- 
ed a deathly wind had blown over that 
magnificent valley, blasting everything liv- 
ing being. 

Presently, a cloud of dust was seen on 
the road to Artashat. It was a company of 
horsemen. The rich trappings of the horses 
and the costly panoply of the riders indi- 
cated that they were no common travelers. 
A handsome youth was leading the com- 
pany. When they reached the half-ruined 
walls of the City of Artashat, the leader 
stopped to cast a sad gaze at the smoulder- 
ing city, then changed his route toward the 
bridge of Taberakan. He was coming from 
afar, very far, and had seen many such 
ruined and depopulated cities on the way. 
It was the sight of these blighted habita- 
tions which had hardened his tender heart, 
had frozen his warm sensibilities, so much 
so there was not a tear drop left to shed 
over the ruins of hapless Artashat. 
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The Taberakan bridge was the only pas- 
sage which led to the right bank of the 
Arax River. He reached the bridge but 
did not cross it. He was waiting for some- 
one there, and kept gazing at the river 
pensively. 

The sun still was shining, the flowers 
were scintillating, and the birds were keep- 
ing up their morning chorus. In that en- 
tire nature’s tranquility only the Arax was 
troubled. Like a mournful mother who had 
lost her child, she was roaring with her 
murky waters, crying, sighing, and flood- 
ing her verdant banks. Like a huge dra- 
gon, with foaming mouth, she was rushing 
forward fiercely, overflowing and spreading, 
as if eager to swallow and to devour the vil- 
lain who had burned and ruined the beau- 
tiful cities and the towns which adorned 
her wondrous banks. Her ferocity was re- 
strained by the huge bridge which con- 
stricted her underneath its numerous 
arches. 

At that moment, at the opposite end of 
the bridge, he espied a footman holding 
a javelin who was coming toward the com- 
pany. When he was quite close, he bowed 
low and waited. 

“At last you have come Malkhas,” the 
youth spoke, “Tell me, what news do you 


| bring?” 


“Neither Lord Mamikonian nor Meroujan 
Artzrouni are in that camp,” the footman 
replied. 

“Where are they then?” the youth asked 
with a trace of impatience. 

“They are with the main Persian army 
which at present is encamped near Nak- 
hidjevan.” 

“And what is this camp here?” 

“That is a small part of the main army. 
The prisoners from Dvin and Artashat are 
in this camp”. 

“Who is the commander of this army?” 

“A persian general named Zik.” 

The youngman who was questioning the 


footman was Samuel. He was on his way 
to see his father and his uncle Meroujan 
Artzrouni. 

“Follow me,” he said to the footman, turn- 
ing his horse in the direction of Nakhid- 
jevan, followed by his retinue. He was 
looking for his father and uncle. He was 
looking for them half-heartedly, like the 
man who is tired of life and yet hesitates 
in the decision to find a death drop, and 
when he doesn’t find it he comforts himself 
with the thought that he is still pursuing 
his purpose. He had been suffering from 
this indecision ever since the day he parted 
from his mother, when he left the Fort of 
Voghakan in quest of his father. Months 
had passed since then, a whole year and 
more. How many painful events, how 
many unfortunate incidents had transpired 
during that time. He had lost vainly both 
the precious time and the glory which his 
classmates had utilized and won in the var- 
ious battles while he had stood aside. The 
contemplation of his lost opportunities ag- 
gravated his anguish and stabbed all the 
deeper his sensitive heart. 

And yet he had not been idle all this time. 
He too was at war, — an inner moral war 
which was waging in his heart, and which 
was more terrible than the terrors of arms 
and armor. He was fighting with his con- 
science and heart, was inflicting wounds 
and receiving wounds. His young heart 
could not stand the pressure and finally he 
succumbed to a sick bed. On his way 
through the City of Van, after witnessing 
the tragic end of Hamazaspouhie, he was 
unable to continue his journey. His uncon- 
scious body had been taken to the Monas- 
tery of Antzavatziatz Hokvotz a spot which 
was removed from the noise of the wars, 
due to its isolation in impregnable moun- 
tains. There, he had been treated under 
the care of the monks. His faithful serv- 
ants had stayed with him to the last, and 
his coffin had been made ready several 
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times. He remained their in total coma, 
and his attendants took care that he knew 
nothing of what was going on in the land 
of Armenia. Yet even in his fever, the pati- 
ent kept talking and asking question about 
that very thing. 

His father and mother were in complete 
darkness as to his whereabouts and were 
very uneasy about him. Uneasy were his 
friends. Some thought him completely lost. 
Under the circumstances one could easily 
imagine the anguish of Ashkhen, the daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Rustounis, who was de- 
voted to her beloved in soul and body. He 
sent his men in all directions to look for 
her. 

But fate spared the dying patient for a 
distinguished task which would be an ex- 
ample to many. The moment he recovered, 
and regained his wasted energies, he left 
the monastery and resumed his interrupted 
mission. By that time he knew everything, 
they had told him all that had hap- 
pened during his absence and what was the 
present situation. Based upon his informa- 
tion he mapped out his plan of action. With- 


out losing time he hastened to Hadamakert, 


the capital of the Artzrounis, and had a con- 
fidential talk with the Lady of Vaspoura- 
kan, the mother of Meroujan. Then he went 
to Rushtounis and had an interview with 
Prince Garegin. From here he proceeded 
to the mountaineers of Mok and Sassoun 
and saw their princes. The result of these 
consultations will be known later. He did 
not enter Taron, the land of the Mamikon- 
ians, to avoid meeting his mother. After 
completing his plans, he set out straight for 
Ararat where he hoped to find his father 
and Meroujan. He was accompanied by 
his childhood nurse, old Arbak, and his re- 
lative, young Artavazd, in addition to his 
loyal attendants. He passed through the 
gruesome traces of a series of ruins, left 
by his father and uncle. He saw all the 
damage these two men had inflicted. But 


when he entered the Plain of Ararat and 
saw the general devastation and misery, 
his pain and anguish became even more 
acute. What he saw was so revolting, and 
so bitter, that he became even more re- 
solute about carrying out the dark resolve 
which had been born in his heart. And 
yet, he thought he was already too late. His 
resolve would be too small a remedy, or 
compensation, for the enormous damage 
which already had been inflicted. It was 
the realization of this fact which made his 
regret so disconsolate, and the torment of 
his sensitive heart so relentless. 

It was not yet sunset when the galloping 
horses made. the city of Nakhidjevan. 


Perched there on the crest of a tall hill § 


the beautiful metropolis of the Goghthnis 
had become a pile of ruins which, after the 
conflagration was a black, somber sight. 
The fire had destroyed all the buildings, and 
the sword had wiped off every breathing 
creature. The survivors had been taken 
prisoners. 

At the western skirt of the city, on a vast 
open space which extended to the left bank 
of Arax, was encamped the main Persian 
army. Samuel left the ruined city and with 
his force headed straight for the camp. Of 
all the tents which covered the vast plain, 
two struck the eye. They faced each other 
on respective tall mounds. One of the tents 
was the color of the sky, topped by a ban- 
ner which bore the image of a winged 
dragon; the other was crimson, with an 
eagle banner. Samuel drove his horse to 
the latter tent. 

Before arriving, a trumpet was sounded 
from the youth’s company which was an- 
swered by a similar call from the army. Be- 
fore long, there emerged from the camp a 
high dignitary, accompanied by a company 
of aides, to meet the newcomers. 

“I am the son of Vahan Mamikonian,” 
Samuel announced, “lead me to my father’s 
tent.” 
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They took him to the crimson tent, but 
by that time there was no heart left in 
Samuel. He was passing through that bar- 
barous army which in a few weeks had 
ruined the most beautiful part of Armenia. 
He was passing through those miserable 
prisoners who until then were the happy 
sons of that land. By the time he reached 
his father’s tent, those moments were bitter 
as death. How could he meet him? How 
could he look at his face? These questions 
terrified him even more than the sad sights 
which surrounded him. He collected him- 
self, dismounted, and raced into the tent. 
His attendants remained outside. 

“Akh, Samuel, my dear Samuel,” the 
father exclaimed, quite confused, and 
pressed his son to his heart. 

For a few moments they stood there in 
silent embrace. The father could not be- 
lieve his eyes. The sudden apppearance of 
his son so enthralled him that now he sob- 
bed like a little child, now kissed him, and 
could not utter a word by the fierce pound- 
ing of his heart. 

He grabbed his beloved son by the hand 
and made him seat on a gorgeous sofa. He 
had not seen his son since the day he left 
for Ctesiphon. His son had grown taller, 
was more handsome, and had acquired a 
manly face. He kept looking at him fas- 
cinated. 

“Samuel, my precious Samuel,” he kept 
repeating, embracing him over and over 
again, and smothering his pale face with his 
kisses. 

The son was still being rocked by the 
fury of his emotions. He was in a feverish 
state. But the father ascribed that agita- 
tion to his sensitized heart, did not let go 
of his hands for a long time, and kept look- 
ing at him with deep admiration. His heart 
was overflowing with boundless joy, and he 
considered himself fortunate to have such 
a son. 

“Akh, if only Sapor could see you once!” 


SAMUEL 


he exclaimed fondly, “could see that hand- 
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some face, that handsome stature, he would 
surely make you commander of the entire 
Armenian cavalry.” 

“Such a high post is too early for me as 
yet, dear father,” he said with a forced 
smile. 

“You are too modest, Samuel. But look 
at yourself with the eyes of a father and 
you will not think it too soon. Once you 
show yourself at the Persian Court, you 
will fascinate all the courtiers. All you have 
to do is show yourself in the jousts on the 
big square of Ctesiphon while King Sapor 
watches you from his high palace windows. 
Then your father’s fondest wish will be ful- 
filled.” 

“How do you know dear father, that I 
am capable of taking part in the jousts?” 

“Your mother has been writing to me, al- 
ways writing, dear Samuel. She has writ- 
ten to me about your exploits in marksman- 
ship with the arrow, and the military man- 
euvers, comforting your father’s longing 
heart. I have been comforted in my ab- 
sence from home thinking I am the father 
of a worthy son. Akh! I was so captivated 
by you that I completely forgot to ask you 
who all are with you.” 

Samuel told him who all were with him 
and the father ordered to have them settled 
in proper tents. Again he turned to his son, 
asked about his mother, about his sisters 
and brothers, wanted to know what pre- 
parations his mother had made, and was 
especially curious to learn how people im 
Taron thought about what was happen- 
ing, what was the disposition of the citi- 
zens, etc. Samuel answered all the ques- 
tions evasively, with vague and ambiguous 
suppositions, which failed to satisfy his 
father’s curiosity. 

“Haven't you got a letter from your 
mother?” he asked. 

“How not?” And Samuel drew a letter 
from his pocket and handed it to him. 
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The father looked on the date of the let- 
ter and was puzzled. 

“That letter is old, dear father,” Samuel 
said, and started to relate what he had gone 
through, including his sickness close to 
death. How he had spent so much time 
at the Monastery of Antzevatz etc., leav- 
ing out his visits in various places and his 
consultations with various person after his 
recovery. 

“That's perfectly silly, Samuel,” the father 
chided offended. “You have been sick so 
long, spent so much time in a monastery, 
and kept it both from your father and 
mother.” 

“I sent word, but my messengers never 
arrived at their destinations. Do you know, 
father, how tumultuous were the times? 
Men’s heads were dropping on the ground 
like the leaves of the trees.” 

Samuel had indeed sent word about his 
illness, but neither to his father or mother, 
but to his friends who at the time were in 
the Fort of Artagers, besieged by the troops 
of his father and Meroujan. His men had 
been unable to enter the Fort and conse- 
quently no one knew about his sufferings. 
The father was really sorry for his son, and 
again embracing him, exclaimed: 

“God has made a second gift of you to 
me, my precious Samuel. All thanks and 
glory to God!” 

The letter, although old, was neverthe- 
Jess of great interest to the father. He 
started to read it with deep attention, ask- 
ing meanwhile his son to go to the adjoin- 
ing apartment and freshen up. A company 
of youths in beautiful attire were ready to 
wait on him. They all were Persians boys 
and did not know Samuel. His father no 
Jonger kept Armenian servants and no Ar- 
menian would wait on him. Samuel en- 
tered the apartment, leaving behind his 
father to read the letter. 

After his ablutions when Samuel returned 
to his father, the latter was not yet through 


reading the letter. Not to disturb him, he 
sat down to one side and silently kept 
watching the dark expressions on his 
father’s face which were far from comfort- 
ing. That was not a letter but a long re- 
port of affairs and the general situation in 
Taron. When he got through reading, the 
father seemed somewhat disturbed. His 
wife, among other things, had warned him 
against Samuel. “Don’t believe everything 
he says” were the exact words. Such an 
observation, coming from his wife, seemed 
strange to him. As a nobleman of high rank, 
especially as a father, he could not even 
imagine how his son could dare to have a 
will and wishes of his own. He still looked 
upon Samuel as the former child, without 
realizing that the child had grown, had 
developed, and had become the master of 
his own thoughts. The nobility dictator- 
ship in him, aside from his subjects, trans- 
cended to his son. That was the reason 
why, in all his dealings with his son, he 
never felt a sense of responsibility. He 
thought that what was pleasing to him 
would surely be pleasing to his son. He 
was convinced that whatever he had done, 
or intended to do, would be as much agree- 
able to his son as to himself, because it was 
he, the father, who did the acting. The 
idea that his son was capable of, or had a 
right to criticize the father’s actions, was 
altogether alien to his nature. Why, then 
should he not believe Samuel? 

He looked upon the enormity of the past 
operations from his own personal and nar- 
row viewpoint. If cities had been destroyed, 
if flourishing towns had been razed to the 
ground, if countless populations had been 
taken prisoners and the fields and the mea- 
dows of the fatherland had been drenched 
in blood, was it not a fact that these evils 
had not been inflicted just for the sake of 
criminality, but were designed to serve a 
previously planned political scheme which 
promised brilliant resultsP And if the 
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' father attained to his purpose, if he brought 
» about the expected results, who was it for, 
» if not the son who would enjoy them? This 
| was the way the father thought, this was 
) the judgment of the ambitious prince, and 
| this was the reason why he thought it 
| strange that his wife should warn him 








against Samuel. Was Samuel so immature 


' as to be unable to comprehend that his 


father was doing all these things for his 
own sake? 

But the son thought otherwise. He re- 
garded the glory sought in the destruction 
of the fatherland as treason against that 
fatherland. He already knew the contents 
of his mother’s letter, without reading it. It 
was no wonder therefore that he understood 
perfectly his father’s agitation, no matter 
how hard he tried to conceal it. Yet the 
son had to conform to his father, he had 
to simulate at least for the time being, no 
matter how difficult. 

Darkness had fallen over the camp when 
the lights in the tent of Prince Mamikon- 
ian were lit. Gradually lights appeared in 
the rest of the tents and this illumination 
cast a sad impression on Samuel. He wished 
that there was no light and everything had 
remained in eternal darkness, so he could 
not see that hateful army which inces- 
santly bleeded his heart. Already a thick 
pall of darkness had descended over the 
surrounding country, and all was still like 
a cemetery. The only thing which breath- 
ed was that enormous and terrible army, 
like a monstrous death in the stillness of 
the evening. It was time for dinner. Like 
a motionless dragon, the huge camp made 
ready to eat in order to execute its terrors 
with all the more ferocity. The soldiers 
were gathered around open space firesides 
to prepare their meal. For the generals 
there were portable kitchens, steaming with 
the aroma of delectable dishes. 

Only two from Samuel's retinue were 
invited to Prince Mamikonian’s table, old 
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Arbak and the youth Artavazd who like- 
wise was a scion of the Mamikonian family. 
As the two entered the tent, the sprightly 
youth joyfully ran and threw his arms 
around the Prince’s neck, while old Arbak 
waited standing. 

“It seems you never thought I would 
come with Samuel,” the youth said exuber- 
antly, his restless hands constantly caress- 
ing the Prince’s shoulders. “Do you see 
how I did it?” 

“You were always a brave lad, dear Arta- 
vazd,” the Prince said, making the lad sit 
beside him. “But now you have grown to 
be a lovely and matured youth. No doubt 
you are even more bave now.” 

These words excited all the more Arta- 
vazd’s vanity and made him ask: “Are there 
Persian boys in this camp?” 

“There are. Why do you ask?” 

“I have come to compete with them and 
show them that Armenian boys are more 
clever than the Persian boys.” 

“You will have a chance to show your 
skill in Ctesiphon, dear Artavazd, when you 
compete with the boys of King Sapor’s 
palace.” 

“Will you take me there?” 

“Of course I will.” 

The lad was thrilled. This virile bubb- 
ling lad had so captivated the Prince that 
only now he noticed old Arbak who was 
still standing, and turning to him said, 
“Be seated Arbak, why are you standing 
there?” 

The old man shuffled himself to a seat. 
He was the oldest nurse of the Mamikon- 
ian family, having reared the Prince, as well 
as his son Samuel. 

“How are you, Arbak?” the Prince asked 
smiling to him. “All are changed, only you 
have remained unchanged. You are the 

same as I saw you several years ago. You 
have neither grown older or younger.” 

“The outward crust is always deceptive, 
Lord Prince,” replied the old man with his 
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customary simplicity. “Only God knows 
what is inside. My hair, it is true, has not 
greyed, but there is no life left in my heart.” 

“Why Arbak. What could have grieved 
you so much?” 

“Many things, Lord Prince. The world 
is changed. Everything is upside down, 
and so must be men’s hearts. Where are 
the old times? They are gone. They will 
never come back.” 

The Prince understood the good old 
man’s griefs, and not to aggravate them 
further he instantly changed the conversa- 
tion. Just then the servants entered to 
serve dinner. 


The dinner, a finest product of the rich 
and extravagant Persian kitchens, instantly 
aroused the attention and the appetites of 
all. Even old Arbak, to whom such de- 
licacies were a novelty, was relishing it with 
zest. There were varieties of confection- 
aries and wines served in large tumblers. 
Waiters in resplendent attire served the 
sweet wine from golden pitchers while the 
diners ate and drank in silence. Samuel too 
was eating, although he was sorely afflicted. 

“How do you like the food?” asked the 
father. 

“I am enjoying it”, Samuel said carelessly. 
“It is quite some time since I had a hot 
meal.” 

“Why?” 

The lad Artavazd answered the question 
for Samuel: 

“Because every village and town where 
we stopped on our way we saw no men. 
The houses were burnt down and every- 
thing was destroyed. Where could we find 
any food?” 

The Prince was silent. The lad’s an- 
swer was more cutting than any rebuke. 

During the entire dinner Samuel had not 
spoken a word. He left the table after 
having eaten a little. His father often look- 
ed at him and tried to make conversation, 
asking the reason of his grief, but he always 


received the same answer that he was very 
tired, he had had many sleepless nights, 
and that he needed a rest. 

When the dinner was over, the father or- 
dered his servants to set aside one of the 
best tents in the camp for Samuel's use and 
set his bed. 

“Tell them to set my bed too in Samuel's 
tent,” Artavazd chimed in. 

“I won't separate you from Samuel, dear 
Artavazd,’ the Prince said, embracing the 
lad. 

The Father appointed special servants to 
wait on Samuel, but the son declined, argu- 
ing that he was used to his servants who 
were familiar with all his habits. 

“Your servants are too few, Samuel,” the 
father observed. “According to the custom 
of the Persians you should have at least 
one to two hundred servants, otherwise it 
will be improper for you to appear in pub- 
lic . You must call not only on your uncle 
(Meroujan) but several Persian generals. 
How can you make it with so few servants?” 

“I had many servants, father,” Samuel 
replied with a forced smile, “but I lost most 
of them on the way. I started with three 
hundred and now I have only forty left.” 

“I will make up the loss,” the father said 
with unique satisfaction. “You must carry 
yourself with the dignity which is in keep- 
ing with the position of your father and 
family.” 

“I can go to Meroujan with only two 
servants, I don’t need many,” the lad Arta- 
vazt interrupted innocently. 

“You can go alone, if you wish, my 
dear,” the Prince replied smiling. “You are 
too litte yet. When you are as big as 
Samuel you will have many servants.” 

The camp was already sound alseep, all 
the lights had been extinguished with the 
exception of a few tents which belonged 
to the generals. Samuel stood up and bid- 
ding his father goodnight turned to the tent 
which had been prepared for him. He was 
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followed by the lad Artavazt who kissed 
the Prince’s right hand. Old Arbak had 
been assigned to a separate tent close to 
Samuel’s which also accommodated Sam- 
uel’s remaining attendants. 

Samuel immediately undressed and went 
to bed. It was a soft bed which induced 
the sweet sleep and yet he could not close 
his eyes for a long time. He kept shifting 
from side to side restlessly, and sighing 
silently. 


Young Artavazd, lying beside him, was 
likewise restless. 

“You are very careless in your words, 
Artavazd,” Samuel observed. 

“Oh that’s nothing, I know what I am do- 
ing,” replied the cunning youth. 

Samuel fell silent again, again he could 
not sleep. At that moment there was an- 
other man who was restless in his bed — 
his father. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Al Fakbri, on the System of Government and 
the Moslem Dynasties. Translated from Arabic 
to English by C. E. J. Whitting. Printed in Lon- 
ry: 1947, 80, paper covers, pp. 326, price about 

2.00 


The book was “composed by Muhammad son 
of Ali Tabataba, known as the rapid talker, may 
God have mercy on him.” This inscription ap- 
pears on the title page of the book. The Pre- 
face informs us that the author, Safi ad-din 
Muhammad, known as Ibn at-Tiqtaqa (rapid 
speaker), was a Sharif, eighteenth in descent from 
the fourth Caliph, and son of a tax collector in 
Iraq, killed by Ata Malik in 1281. The Ibn ad 
Taqtaqa himself, born in 1261, supported the 
Mongols as being less anti-Ali than the Abbasids. 
On a journey to Tabriz in the winter of 1301, de- 
tained by snow at Mousoul, he composed this 
book during the period of February to June, 
1302, in honor of its Prince, Fakhr ad-din Isa son 
of Ibrahim, in gratitude to hospitality and library 
facilities extended to him. (P.VI). 

The book is divided into two sections: “Con- 
cerning Statecraft and Government,” and “Deal- 
ing with Dynasty by Dynasty.” It is full of in- 
teresting anec and historical details. The 
translation is carried on in an easy language 
which could be read without difficulty and with 
is preserved without the complications of lang- 
pleasure. The original charm of the narrative 
uage. 

A highly informative work, it commends it- 
self for the reading of those who are interested 
in Armenian history and particularly the work- 
ings of the Islamic governmental mentality in 
its relation to Armenians. Some of the obscure 
aspeots of our ancient history could perhaps be 
solved by the facts which have been introduced 
in this and similar Arabic works. Its profuse an- 
ecdotes and scraps of poetry could easily be en- 
joyed even by non-scholarly readers. 

The “reason of economy” adduced by the edi- 
tors is not, however, sufficient reason for the 
omission of the indispensable index, the lack of 
which is a great handicap to the volume. 

—Reviewed by H. KURDIAN 
* * * 

The History of Vardanantz by Y eghishe. Trans- 
lated from the classical into Modern Armenian by 
Prof. Ye. T. Minassian. Paper cover, pp. 322 
Houssaper Press, Cairo, Egypt, 1950. 


This important work, comprising more than 
300 pages, was first published in 1946 in Armenia, 
later reprinted in Houssaper of Egypt as a serial, 


and finally published in book form. The author's 
use of latest criticisms is obvious proof that the 
work is a comparatively recent product. 

Yeghishe, the classical author of the book, is 
one of the most popular names of aur ancient 
historiography, while his work, The History of 
Vardanantz, is one of the most heart-warming and 
cherished episodes of Armenian history. i 
is understandable. Yeghishe’ story is not the 
work of a dry and cold historian, but the out- 
pouring of a poet and a patriot who was an eye 
witness of one of the most turbulent periods of 
Armenian history which he recorded with the 
warmth and the terror of his heart, mingling the 
grief of his soul with the sufferings of his people, 
his inner disturbance with the general discon- 
tent, exalting the Armenian spirit and their aspira- 
tion to freedom of worship, and constantly stir- 
ring the fire of patriotism and the faith of Christ- 
ianity. 

Divided into eight chapters, the work describes 
the internal condition of Armenia in the Fifth 
Century, the interrelations of Persia and Armenia, 
the tyranny of Yezdigirt, the role of the Magi, 
the preparations for the War of Vardanantz, the 
sufferings of the Armenian people and particul- 
arly of the Armenian Princes, their struggle, their 
exile, their apostacy, their return and the actual 
war, and the unequal fight to save the Anmenian 
spirit. He gives a vivid portrayal of the lead- 
ing figures of both sides: Yezdigirt and Mihr- 
nerses with their evil-mindedness and their evil 
deeds, and finally, the world of the Armenians, 
the ministers and the clergy, their controversies, 
Catholicos Hovsep and Ghevond the Elder, Var- 
dan and his companions in arms, and Vasak to- 
gether with his intrigues and his fatal downfall. 
Transcending historiography, the work is a por- 
trayal by an erudite historian, richly embellished 
with personal observations, criticisms and con- 
demnations, intermingled with moments of ani- 
mation and despondency. 


Yeghishe’s work is an epic, the description of 
a people’s outburst, their rebellion and their mor- 
tal fight against tyranny. Simultaneously, it is a 
vivid portrayal of the political conceptions of the 
Armenian Princes, the degree of their self-abnega- 
tion, and the universal feeling for the Christian 
= er had aroused an entire nation in 

ence their spiritual freedom indepen- 
dence of thought. ny 

It is a touching scene which is unfolded fifteen 
centuries ago in the life of a small people in che 
depths of — = dominant line of the move- 
ment is of course religious, as represen 
yet it would be a salsuiine co plik the coke on 
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fighting for its freedom, a freedom which assumed 
varying forms according to the dictate of the 
events: once the able thirst for freedom 
and independence as illustrated by the story of 
Haik, another time the desire for independert 
creativism and independent thought as expressed 
by the invention of the Armenian alphabet, again 
the struggle for freedom of conscience as demori- 
strated by the War of Vardanantz, then David 
Beg, and lastly the Armenian Revolution with 
all its fiery explosions. These qualities, brought 
to light in ancient beginnings as a part of the Ar- 
menian character, are secret of Armenian 
vitality and endurance throughout the formidable 
storms of history. 


As the presentation of an interesting national 
episode of fifteen centuries ago, the work of 
Yeghishe is a striking and magnificent testimony, 
vividly similar to-contemporary events. After a 
perusal of the work, the reader is forced to the 
conclusion that April 24 did not happen only in 
1915, but that it has happened many times in 
our history. Vardanantz of fifteen hundred years 
ago is another April 24 which happened in 451, 
together with its deportations, its massacres, its 
beheading of the intellectuals and the Jeadership, 
the ravaging of Armenia, and lastly, the life and 
death struggle of the Armenian people and its 
leadership, its moral stamina and collective vir- 
tues, and the magnificent moral grandeur of the 
Armenian man and woman which is brought to 
light in that struggle. Particularly striking, and 
wholly touching is the stand of the Armenian 
clergy, beginning with the humblest priest to the 
bishops and the Catholicos, with their exhibition 
of intrepid and healthy resistance tothe orders 
of a foreign and tyrannical government, in strik- 
ing contrast with the pitiful stand of our clergy 
today. 

This is only one facet of Yeghishe’s work. Far 
from being a mere history or the expression of 
a national spirit, Yeghishe’s work has a literary 
value of its own, exhibiting all the qualities of 
@ true artist, as seen by its tempo, its deep living, 
the vivid portrayal of actors and the events, sin- 
cerity, warmth of breath, imagination, passion and 
faith, and lastly, economy and condensation, and 
the facility to speak to the intellect and the heart. 
It is these qualities which lend to Yeghishe’s War 
of Vardanantz the impression of a modern work. 


He has recorded meditations which, even after 
the lapse of fifteen centuries, have preserved their 
original freshness, such as: 

a is better ta be blind in the eye than in the 
mind. 

“If one is rich in worldly wealth but poor in 
mind, he is more pitiful than many.” 

His descriptions and images are both beautiful 
and lively: 

“T have neither taken flight by hearing opinions 
nor have I been awakened by reports, but I have 
personally been on the spot and have seen a 
heard the daring voice, even as the bleak wind 
breaks the sea, so was the moving and the sway- 
ing of the multitude of soldiers.” 

Describing Yezdigirt’s mental agitation, Yeg- 
hishe writes: 


“He was now darting and writhing like a ser- 
pent, now roaring like a mad lion, squirming 
and wallowing in his deceitful intentions, in his 
intense passion to carry out his will.” : 

There are pages which breathe of Naregatzi, 
when he describes the believers’ inner agitation 
at the sight of the apostacy of the leaders: 

“You were bapti in fire and spirit, was it 
necessary that you should now be wallowing in 
ashes and dust? You had been nurtured by a 
living body and an immortal blood, should you 
have polluted yourselves now in filthy blood 
pod in the fat of the victims? You were che 
temple of the Holy Ghost, did you have to be- 
come the charnelhouse of the demons now?” 

“If you only had known, if only it had been 
revealed to you, how the heavens fell in mourn- 
ing over you, and the earth was grieved under 
your feet!” 


And here are some lines which depict the power 
of Armenian faith, its passion its grim re- 
solution: 


“Let the hand of the blood brother rise against 
the newcomer who has deserted the vow of God’s 
command; let the father spare not his son, and 
the son respect not his father’s honor. Let the 
wife fight against her husband and the servant 
oppose his master.” 

Convert these lines into the rhythmic beauty 
of the classical Armenian and you shall feel that 
you are in the presence of a talented artist poet 
who, in a little book, scarcely a handful, has play- 
ed a big role in the development of the Armenian 
national! spirit, shattering the stupid and tyrannical 
efforts of even the Yezdigirts of our day. 

It is not n cessary to indulge in the philological 
merits of the book, whether or not Yeghishe is 
a work of the Fifth Century? Or whether or not 
he was a witness of the events which he relates? 
The Translator, Prof. Ter Minasian has dealt with 
these questions in his extensive and erudite intro- 
duction and has refuted all the arguments which 
strive to eject Yeghishe from the Fifth Century 
with his convincing and factual proofs. At the 
end of the book an appendix furnishes highly 
valuable and interesting notes in regard to events 
and figures which are related in the story, re- 
plete with geographic, chronological and other 
sort of information. 

It would be a wonderful thing if at least the 
outstanding works of our classical historiography 
could be translated into the modern Armenian, 
not necessarily by a philological specialist, by a 
good writer who could preserve the beauty of 
Janguage and the style of the originals as has 

done in a measure in the case of Narek. 
A similar effort, although costly yet indispensable, 
would be a precious contribution to our contem- 
porary literature. 

Until then, however, it would be well worth 
that every Armenian had a copy of Yeghishe,. 
not only in order to become acquainted with one 
of the most stormy periods of our national his- 
tory, but in order to be infected as well by the 
healthy and contagious national spirit which flows 
from its pages, so necessary to our times. 

—Reviewed by KOURKEN MEKHITARIAN 
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MANAGEMENT RESEARCH IN RETAIL- 
ING. The International Association of Depart- 
ment Stores. By.H. Pasdermadjian. Published 
by Newman Books, London, pp. 175. 





Today if we are asked for an example of big 
business which is operated on sound planning — 
scientific management — we need not turn to in- 
dustry and manufacturing as the only source. We 
can look as near as the Department Store. In 
fact, from its beginning the Department Store 
with its multiplicity of thousands of salable arti- 
cles, the large number of dissimilarly untrained 
employees, and by calendar pre-determined sales 
events, invited the application of planned mass 
controls. And in little more than three decades, 
the big retail establishment evolved a true science 
in management: reliance on research, statistical 
prediction and interpretation for the control of 
every function. 


No longen for instance, is advertising handied 
adventitiously — now, a definite correlation be- 
tween advertising and its ts is m 
Methods of control now determine cost and pro- 
fit based on daily inventories, daily cash and credit 
reports, and price and quantity replacement. The 
non-selling functions of the Department Store 
such as accountancy, personnel, publicity, are 
evaluated and coordinated into the overall pic- 
ture for projected results. The guiding hand is 
research, in the form of specialized and organized 
knowledge. 


Scientific study of multi-product and mass fe- 
tailing had its beginnings in America. The plan- 
ning of organization structure, standardization of 
merchandise classification, market and customer 
research, budgetary control, sampling methods, 
time-motion-job studies were among the new ap- 
proaches that elevated the Department Store into 
an efficient organization. MANAGEMENT RE- 
SEARCH IN RETAILING by H. Pasdermadjian 
is not, however, about American enterprises. It 
is a revealing report on the adoption and applica- 
tion of the principles of scientific management 
by the International Association of Department 
Stores. This is an association, with headquarters 
in Paris, of seven to ten department stores in 
Western and Northern Europe. Founded in 1928, 
its creation is due in part to the pattern set by 
the American forerunner, the Retail Research As- 
sociation, established in 1917. The International 
Association (the first international organization 
of its kind, having a member department store 
from a single country represented) has contri- 
buted many original studies, and has proved 
highly successful to the members and retailing in 
general. Countries currently represented are: 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Swe- 
den, France, Norway, and Finland. A single fir 
from each country is admitted into the Associa- 
tion, to allow for non-competitive application 
of its findings. 


For the benefit of member department stores, 
the Association conducts joint studies of various 
‘problems in management operations; and through 
the pooling of information and statistics con- 
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cerning management, it helps effect economies and 
efficiency by establishing techniques in functional 
operations, whether in sales, advertising, finance, 
etc. Research is carried out either by joint in. 
vestigations of the Association, or by a given 
member; but it is the Association Office which 
has the responsibility to appraise all develop- 
ments, and adapt them to the needs of the depart- 
ment stores. 


The Association has covered a wide field of 
department store organization and operation. 
It has established methods and techniques in gen- 
eral management and research, merchandising, 
selling, sales promotion, store management, per- 
sonnel, finance and control. The Association has 
been consistently successful over the past twenty 
years it is an active, thinking body of spe 
cialists — men who are willing to introduce a 
gfeater measure of research in their plans. The 
chief executives of the various member firms meet 
at least twice a year to study common problems 
of management and onganization. Next, the re 
search managers of the member firms meet more 
frequently to discuss questions of research, or- 
ganization and methods, as distinct from current 
Operating problems. In like fashion, the comp- 
trollers of the firms, who are in charge of finance, 
accounting and credit control, meet collectively. 

er specialized meetings are conducted for 
functional managers such as the merchandise man- 
agers and store managers. 


These meetings are planned by the General 
Secretary, who coordinates the contributions of 
various members, records proceedings, and directs 
the circulation of the reports. Very often the 
General Secretary plans the investigations, for 
which the research department supply the facts. 
Among other methods of work, Dr. Pasdermad- 
jian describes the Critical Store Visit — a yearly 
investigational project. The chief executives of 
all the member firms, together with a number of 
their functional managers, visit one of the mem- 
ber stores. Here, a complete “on the spot” in- 
vestigation is conducted, and suggestions on im- 
provements of methods of organization and opera- 
tion are freely given. Since there is only one 
department store member from each country, this 
allows the top executives the opportunity to an- 
alyze special problems resulting from different 
markets and conditions. These critical store visits 
also permit meetings for the various functional 
specialists to discuss their problems. 

Although this book is not patently for the lay- 
man, but primarily a report intended for the 
members of the Association and for the retailing 
field, Dr. Pasdermadjian describes principles of 
management research that are instantly recogni- 
zable for successful duplication elsewhere. The 
author has emphatically stressed that it was the 
act of faith, of the decision to initiate research, 
and the desire to learn from the experience of 
others, that evolved and developed their techni- 


ques in management research. It is this initiative, 
as Dr. Pasdermadjian Says, that has “demonstrated 
that the grouping of members of different coun- 
tries working in the same field of activity is not 
only possible, but that it can supply these mem- 
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phasis on the religious phase of the struggle. 


| Generally, it is the history of a people which was 


bers with a sum of learning, of experience and in- 
spiration, probably impossible to achieve in the 
frame of an ordinary group for the exchange of 
experience, whose members are located in a single 
country.” 

Dr. Pasdermadjian, a resident of Copenhagen, 
has been General Secretary of the Association for 
more than twelve years. As an economist, en- 
gineer, he brought to the Association a new 
perspective which has proved of tremendous value 
fin his work for the institution; and in the years 
of his affiliation he has made important contri- 
butions to the field of retailing management. This 
book is a lucid description of the problems which 
confront management research when applied in 
the field of retailing, and the approaches which 
have been used to resolve them. Dr. Pasdermad- 
jian has written not only an authoritative book, 
but a presentation notable for its fluent, literary 

le 

And he has an important lesson to convey. The 


madjian writes ‘ 
boration in & ine 


clon ts boon eoubtihad, Sear fe se sip, Se lp 
each of the members to defend itself not onl: 
its competitors, against the outside 


against 
Bet also, and perhaps more Sugerteet, aguam 


itself.” 

The reader may be reminded that the United 
Nations can be a like institution, successfully bas- 
ing its operations on research — fact-finding and 
clear thinking. 

—Reviewed by LAWRENCE TERZIAN 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 808 SO. VERMONT AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. Phone: DUnkirk 2-2827 


ARTICLES OF IFNOORPORATION OF ARMENIAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 

We, the undersigned, voluntarily associate ourselves together for the purpose of forming f 2 
corporation under the General Nonprofit Corporation Law of the State of California, and we « [ 5 
certify as follows: 3 


Z 
| 
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ARTICLE I ; 

The name of said corporation is ARMENIAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION. 

ARTICLE Iii 

The specific and primary purposes for which this corporation is formed are as follows: 

(a) To render financial assistance to Armenian schools, irrespective of their religious affiliation f 
or denomination, located in countries which are friendly to the United States of America. 

(b) To assist needy students of Armenian parentage to acquire higher education in the colleges 
and universities of the United States of America. 

(c) To aid in the establishment of Armenian schools in countries where Armenian colonies exist 
and which Countries are friendly to the United States of America. 

For the accomplishment of these purposes th: corporation has power: 

(1) To noceive property by devise or bequest, subject to the laws regulating the transfer o 
property by will. and otherwise acquire and hold all property, real or personal, including voluntar 
donations, shares of stock, bonds and securities of other corporations. 

(2) To act as trustee under any trust incidental to the principal objects of this corporatic 
and receive hold, administer, and expend funds and property subject to such trust. 

(3) To convey, exchange, lease, mortgage, encumber transfer upon trust, or othrwise dispo 
of all property, real or personal. 

(4) To borrow money, contract debts, and issue bonds, notes, and debentures, and secure th 
payment or performance of its obligations. 
tainment of the purposes of the corporation. 

The specific and primary purposes of this cotporation stated in the a (a), (b) and 
(c) of Article II shall not be changed, altered or amended. 

ARTICLE Ill 
That this corporation is organized pursuant vo vhe General Nonprofit Corporation Law. 
ARTICLE IV 

That the principal office for the transaction of the business of the corporation is located in the 
County of Los Angeles, State of California. 

ARTICLE V 

That the directors of this corporation shall consist of six persons. That the names and adc resses 
iof the persons who are to aot in the capacity of directors until the selection of their successors are: 

ARPAK SETRAKIAN, Rowell Building, Fresno, California. 

ALEX. PILIBOS, Brighton Ave. El Centro, California. 

ARSHAG DIOKRANIAN, 506 Hillorest Road, Beverly Hills, California. 

BEN K. KAZARIAN, 315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California. 

MARD H. PELOIDIAN, Reedley, California. 

HARRY CARIAN, 304 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 

ARTICLE VI 

The anthorized number and qualification of members of this corporation, the different classe 
of mambership, the property, voting and other rights and privileges of each class of membership, am 
the liability of each or all classes to dues or assessments and the method of collecting thereof shall b 
set forth in the By-Laws of the corporation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF we, the undersigned incorporators, including each person mamed i 
the foregoing articles as the first director of said conporation, have executed these Articles of Inco: 
poration this 11th day of October, 1950. 


TITTIiIT 








ARPAK SETRAKIAN BEN K. KAZARIAN 
ALEX PILIBOS MARD H. PELOIAN 
ARSHAG DICKRANIAN HARRY CARIAN 
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: COMPLIMENTS OF 
| ALEX PILIBOS 
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PILIBOS 
MISSION BELL 


Imperial Garden Growers 


Growers and Shippers 
EL CENTRO 
CALIFORNIA 
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HARRY CARIAN 


| Grower — Packer — Shipper 


ARARARAR 


Dessert Grapes 


| First on the Market 


COACHELLA VALLEY RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 





BRANDS— 
“HARRY CARIAN” — “COACHELLA BELLE” 
“RANCHO de ORO” 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF ARMENIAN REVIEW 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 1, 1950 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid per- 
sonally appeared A. H. Sachaklian, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 
Publisher—Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager—A. H. Sachaklian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
L. K. Daghlian, Pres. 
M. Ozanian, Sec. 
M. H. Ayvasian, Treas. 


2. That the owner is: 
Hairenik Association, Inc. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is 821. 


Business Manager, A. H. SACHAKLIAN 
Seal (Notary Public 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 1950. 


SARKIS CHUTCHIAN 


(My commission expires Sept. 21, 1952.) 








